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We wish to commend Tue Biste STUDENT in 
most hearty terms, and take pleasure in bringing 
it to the attention of the readers of the Presby- 
terian.— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tux Biste Stupent is what its name implies. 
The six editors are representative Presbyterian 
ministers. In the April number nineteen sepa- 
rate topics are treated in a suggestive way in the 
department of Editorial Notes, and the seven 
contributed articles are able presentations of 
timely subjects, discussed in an admirable man- 
ner. Pastors will find this magazine a valuable 
addition to their list of current literature. 
Kansas Presbyterian, May, 1go00. 


Tue Bisie Stupent for April is so full of read- 
able articles it should be in the hands of all our 
brethren. The articles are seasonable.—Presby- 
terian Record, Texas. 


We took time on Sunday to read Tur BiBiE 
Srupunt for July all the way through—which 
is something we rarely do with any magazine. 
But we had been so much pleased with previous 
issues, we wished to see if it was all good. The 
result is that we not only recommend, but urge 
all our preachers to subscribe for THe Brsuu 
Srupgenr. Itisable, itis sound, itis instructive, 
it is “up-to-date,” it is altogether good, and will 
do its readers good. Published at Columbia, 8S. 
C. Price, $2 per year; 20 cents a copy.—TZhe 
Western Recorder (Baptist), Louisville, Ky. 


The editorial notes cover a large field of sug- 
gestions. The articles on Demonology, by Dr. 
Davis; The Distinctive Characteristics of the 
Gospel of Mark, by A. T. Robertson; The Feast 
of John V., by George T. Purves; “His Own 
City,” by R. L. Stewart; The Function of the 
Miracle, by W. B. Greene, Jr.; The Studies in 
the Psalms, by A. S. Carrier, are good. The 
current Biblical thought notices and book re- 
views are excellent.—Saptist Commonwealth. 


Every minister and elder should subscribe at 
once. You cannot afford to be without it, in this 
age of restlessness in Bible study.—Presbyterian 
Advance, February, 1900. 
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THE BisiE Stupent of both January and Feb- 
ruary has reached our table. It is a handsome 
magazine of sixty pages, closely printed, beside 
advertising. It is just such a magazine as the 
Christian public needs, and well bears out its 
name.— The Associate Reformed Presbyterian. 


A noteworthy, able and enlightened theologi- 
cal periodical is Tam Bisnz StupEnT. Its pages 
arealive with suggestion. It has a good corps 
of editors, who do not merely give the weight of 
their names to the title page, but who also per- 
form their duties respectively. The special con- 
tributions in this August number are all timely 
and helpful. The editorial notes and the cur- 
rent Biblical thought departments are interest- 
ing.—From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


We value the magazine very much.—2#. Doug- 
las Frazer, Editor of Sabbath School Publications, 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


One of the best magazines that we receive is 
Tue Biste Srupent. It is able, scholarly and 
soundly conservative. Itisahandsome monthly 
magazine of sixty pages. It is one of the most 
able and enlightened Biblical and theological 
periodicals of the period. We value it highly.— 
Lutheran World, Springfield, O., Nov. 7, 1900. 


The motto of Tue Bisiy Stupent is “Prove 
all things: hold fast that which is good,” and 
such names as Warfield and McPheeters in the 
Editorial Committee betoken a safe, if not con- 
servative, attitude. The articles are thoroughly 
well-informed, but free enough from the tech- 
nical to be most thoroughly acceptable to the 
general reader. Itis well worthseeing. In the 
October number Professor F. R. Beattie discusses 
“Jesus’ Doctrine of Prayer.”"—TZhe Teachers’ 
Monthly, Toronto, Canada, Dec., 1900. 


A Biblical magazine worthy of wide circula- 
tion is Taz Brsiy Srupent, issued by The Bryan 
Printing Co., Columbia, S.C. It is scholarly 
and safe. The articles are brief and the edi- 
torials are what those who know the editors 
expect, strong and able.— The Cumberland Pres~ 
byterian, Sept. 13, 1900. ; 
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A Wide Spread Conviction 


The 


The lamented Dr. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN merely voiced the 
conviction of many, when, replying to a letter of inquiry addressed 
him during the closing months of 1899, he expressed the judg- 
ment that “there is urgent need of a journal to counteract the per- 
sistent efforts made in various quarters to undermine the divine 
origin and authority of the Bible, and to circulate inadequate and 
misleading views of revealed truth.” 

About the same time, another equally thoughtful and competent 
observer of the trend of things, gave it as his opinion that “there 
is danger, as things are at present, that the whole Biblical instruc- 
tion of the present generation of students and ministers will fall 
into the hands of men with but little reverence for the Bible as a 
book, no matter what appreciation they still continue to cherish 
as to passages they extract from it.” 


Mm 


Grounds for Such Views 

That the opinions just cited are not groundless, needs no elaborate 
proof. Even the most superficial observer must be aware of the 
fact that “the whole theological world is in a ferment.” The grav- 
est questions concerning the orig7n, authority, and the religtous 
and ethical value of the Bible—both Old Testament and New—are 
being freely mooted. Revolutionary views upon these and other 
vital matters connected with the Bible are being dzligently popu- 
larized and propagated. 


HH 


A Real Need 


Under these cicumstances, it seemed clear that there was both 
room and need for a journal conducted by competent and respon- 
sible men; conducted in the interests of no church or party, but 
of the Bible as the Word of God; its matter furnished by represen- 
tatives of the most accurate scholarship and best thought in all 
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the Evangelical Churches; a journal prepared to welcome all real 
light from whatever quarter, but feeling free to discriminate be- 
tween real light and all mere zgves fatuz. 


The Bible Student originated 

in these convictions, and is an 

attempt to meet this need & & 
Sota 


By Whom and in What Interest Conducted 


It is conducted by those who are reverently loyal to everything 
said by Christ or his inspired followers, as to the facts and truths 
of the Gospel, and whose convictions are heartily in accord with 
the historic faith of the Church in the Bible as the written word 
of God. 

It is conducted in the interests of those whose dearest hopes are 
built upon the Bible as the Word and Truth of God. This is a 
large class. It includes not only ministers of the Gospel, but a 
host of men and women who are earnest, and who aspire to be 
intelligent and well informed students of God’s Word. 


Bad 
An Important field 
with Many Workers 


The International Sabbath School Lessons 


In launching such a journal, a question of prime importance was— 
How can it be made to render the most effective service to the 
largest number ? 

The very extensive use of THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH 
SCHOOL LESSONS seemed to point to the answer to this question. 
This series of Lessons engages more or less of the attention of a 
large number of Bible students and ministers, as well as a vast 
army of intelligent Sabbath School workers. Not only so, but 
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These Lessons Are More and More Being: Utilized for 
the Purpose of Disseminating Views That Must 
Sooner or Later Bear Fruit in Unscriptural Conceptions 
of the Bible Itself, and in a Lessened 
Regard for Its Authority. 


Hence it was thought that perhaps there was no way in which 
THE BIBLE STUDENT could better accomplish its main purpose 
than by taking up and considering from month to month the 
broader aspects of the leading topics suggested in these SABBATH 
SCHOOL LESSONS. It could do this without at all entering into 
the field already occupied by many excellent Lesson Helps. Ac- 
cordingly while not confining itself to these topics, it pays special 
attention to them. 


Topics From The International Sabbath 


~ School Lessons Treated During Current Year 


Perhaps the best way to give those not familiar with THE BIBLE 


STUDENT a just idea of the service it has been rendering to those inter- 
ested in THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS, will 
be to mention some of the topics that have been treated in its pages 
during the year now drawing to its close. 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 


We may mention first, the titles of a series of readable and instruct- 


ive articles on the points of geography emerging in connection with 
the Lessons. ‘They are from the pen of Professor R. L. STEWART, of 
Lincoln University, Pa., whose recent book on historical geography, Zhe 
Land of Israel, has now gone to its second edition: 


Recent Researches In the Holy Land ‘The Plain of Gennesaret 


Shechem and Its Environs ‘The Sea of Galilee 
“His Own City” Were There Two Bethsaidas? 
‘The Mountain of the Transfiguration Fords of the Jordan ; 
The Pool of Siloam ‘The Land Beyond Jordan 


‘The Way to Jericho Bethlehem of Judah 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


An interesting feature has been a series of articles from the pen of 
Professor A. C. ZENOS, D. D., of McCormick Theological Seminary, on 


THE HERODS, 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE DISCUSSED 


In order to give a suitable background and perspective for the study 
of particular lessons, papers have been presented on 


‘THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF LUKE’S GOSPEL 


THE HISTORICITY OF JOHN’S GOSPEL #& w% 2% & 


tad 
ANALYSES OF BOOKS 


In addition to the papers above referred to, there have been given 
from time to time analyses of particular Books—such as I. and II. Thessa- 
lonians, Acts, Isaiah. 


HHH 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


The editors have in eyery issue sought to deal with one or another 
phase of current views touching the Scriptures or the teachings of the 
Scriptures; discussing such questions as Inspiration, Scientific Bible 
Study; Harmonies of the Gospels; Destructive Criticism; The Idea of God 
as Commonly Expressed by the Hebrews; The Art of Doubting; Char- 
acteristics of the New Theology, Changes in its Tone and Character; 
The Story as a Method of Teaching, and many others. Sas 
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ARTICLES ON VARIOUS TOPICS 


THE BIBLE STUDENT has not confined itself merely to dealing with 
topics directly connected with THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH 
SCHOOL LESSONS. It has contained papers on 


Jesus’ Doctrine of Prayer; The Scepticism of Ecclesiastes; Is the 
Chronicler A Veracious Historian? Jesus A Student of Scripture; 


Studies in the Psalms; Mistaken Imitation of Christ, and 


many others, 
CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT 


This department of THE BIBLE STUDENT has elicited much favor- 
able comment. It is designed for those who wish to get at least a 
glimpse of current phases of opinion upon questions of interpretation 
and Biblical theology. 


The Bible Student Fairly Representative 
of the Best Scholarship and Thought of 
the American Church 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


It will not be amiss, perhaps, to call the reader’s attention to the 
character of the writers to whom has been entrusted the task of pre- 
paring the articles offered in the pages of THE BIBLE STUDENT. ‘Their 
general standing and qualifications may be inferred from the fact that 
they number among them representatives of the following well known 
institutions: 


Rochester Theological Seminary (Baptist). 
Auburn Seminary. 

_ The Dutch Reformed Seminary (Xenia, Ohio). 
Princeton Seminary. 
Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.). 
McCormick Seminary. 
Louisville (Presbyterian) Seminary. 
Danville Seminary. ; 
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South Western Presbyterian Divinity School. 
San Francisco Seminary. 

Union Seminary (Richmond, Va.). 

Chicago Seminary (Congregational). 

Knox College (Toronto). 
Louisville (Baptist) Seminary. 

Princeton University. 

Columbia Seminary. 


NAMES OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


The following are the names of some who have contributed papers 
during the current year: 

REv. WALTER LowRIE (Philadelphia); PROFESSOR J. A. QUARLES, 
D. D.; PRoFESSOR A. C. ZENOS, D. D.; PROFESSOR W. B. GREENE, D. D.; 
PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS Vos, D. D.; PRoFESSOR CHAS. A. SALMOND, 
D. D. (Edinburgh); PRoFEssor H. M. Scort, D. D. (Chicago); REv. 
Rosert McC. Epear, D. D. (Ireland); PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
D. D.; PROFESSOR FRANCIS R. BEATTIE, D, D.; PRINCIPAL WM. CAVEN, 
D. D. (Toronto, Can.); Rev. P. P. Flournoy, D. D.; PROFESSOR JOHN 
H. Kerr, D. D.; Rev. Henry CULLEN, D. D.; Rev. E. W. Smrru, D. D., 
and others. 
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..A LOOK FORWARD... 


Service rendered is the best pledge of valuable service to come. 
With the above glimpse of the character of the matter that has filled 
the pages of THE BiBsLE STUDENT during the current year before him, 
one should be able to form a good idea of what he may look for during 
the coming year. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


It may be of interest to mention certain specially attractive and 
valuable features that will characterize THE BrBLe STUDENT during 
1901. Among these will be 

; Another series of Articles by Professor WIL- 
A series of atticles on the Archaeology of the Lis J, BEECHER, D. D., will deal with 


Lessons from the Old Testament, by Profes- 
sor JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph, D., D. D. sr ae ts 
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AS SPECIMENS OF THE ARTICLES PROMISED, 
MAY BE MENTIONED 


Two Papers on The Lord’s Supper. Two Papers on The Resurrection. 
A Paper on the Man of Kerioth. Jesus’ Messianic Claims. Jesus’ 
Dialectics. Law as Love and Love as the Supreme Law. + Psalm 110. 
Christ’s Eschatology. Roman Rule and Jewish Restlessness 
in the Time of Christ. What Was Our Lord’s Cup? The Majesty of Jesus’ 
Presence. The Risen Christ’s Testimony to the Scriptures. 
Creation a Revelation, and God’s Revelation Touching Creation. 

"Was Paul a Visionary ? 


New Contributors 


Besides others whose names are already familiar to our readers, 
we have the promise of articles from 


Principal Geo. C. M, Douglas, Scotland. Professor R. C. Reed, D. D., Columbia, S, C. 
Professor R. A. Falconer, D. D., Halifax. Rev. Francis Palmer, Columbus, Ohio. 
Professor E. B, Pollard, Ph. D., Washington. President E. D. Warfield, D. D., LL. D., 


Professor M. W. Jacobus, D, D., Hartford, Easton, Pa. 

Conn, Rev. A. R. Cocke, D, D., Waynesboro, Va. 
Professor John Scrimger, Montreal, Rev. Neal L. Anderson, Montgomery, Ala. 
Rev. C. C. Russel, Selma, Ala. Rev. John S. Watkins, D. D., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Rev. T. B. Crane, Buffalo, N, Y. Professor T. C. Johnson, D, D., Richmond, Va. 
Professor E, E. Nourse, D. D., Hartford, Professor W. W. Moore, D. D., Richmond, Va. 

Conn. Rev. A. F. Cart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Chas. Ghiselin, D. D., Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 
CATHOLICITY 


Catholicity will continue to be a characteristic of THE BIBLE 
STUDENT. It stands for no party or denomination, dwt for the historic 
faith of the universal church in the Bible as the written word of God. 
Hence its contributors will be found to be representatives of the ripest 
thought and best scholarship 


Not only of the Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States, Canada, Scotland and Ireland, but also of the 
great Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Congregational, 
and Lutheran Communions. 
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Special Offer to New and Old Subscribers 


Beginning with January, 1901, Che Bible Student will 
be $2.00 to old and new subscribers alike. We will 
however, reserve the liberty of making from time to 
time special offers good for only a limited period. We 
make such an offer now. 


oe 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


1. We will send The Bible Student from July, 1900, at which time the 
second volume began, to December, 1901, for 2.00, or 
2. We will send The Bible Student from January, 1901, to June, 1902 
(eighteen months, i. e. volumes iii., iv. and v.) for $2.50. 
PROVIDED, in either case 
1. That this offer is accepted by January 31st. 
2. That the acceptance is accompanied by a remittance for $2.00 
or $2.50, as the case may be. 
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Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


To old subscribers we will send THE BIBLE STUDENT for EIGH- 
TEEN MONTHS (January, 1901—June, 1902, i. e. volumes iii., iv., and 
v.) for $2.65. 

PROVIDED 

1. This offer is accepted by January 31st, 1901, and 

2. That the acceptance accompanied by a remittance for $2.65 and 
FOR ARREARS when any are due. 


(ACCEPTANCE BLANK.) 


To THE BIBLE STUDENT, Columbia, S. C. 


GENTLEMEN : 
I accept your Special Offer No.0... , and will get you to begin my subscription to 
THE BIBLE STUDENT witht yOUL e227 eeenereaee issue, Please find inclosed §................... 


in full of subscription to THe BIBLE STUDENT, Prom co... cece ceeesesncccunnenteadselee ena ce 


N. B.—Please write name and address in a perfectly legible band. : 

N. B.—If at any time yon fail to receive your copy of THE BIBLE STUDENT by the 1oth 
of the current month please notify us promptly Otherwise with an increasing circulation 
we may not be able to replace the loss, 


Che Bible Student. 


CONTINUING 


The Bible Student and Religious Outlook. 


Vol. IIL, New Series) JANUARY, 1901. 


tstt It is the primary 
The Truth, 


truth.” 


ah sis eee ithe 
its founder, 
calls Himself significantly “the 
truth” (Jno. xiv. 6), and sums 
up His mission in the world as a 
constant witness-bearing to “the 
truth” (Jno. xviii. 37). It is accord- 
ingly as “the truth” that the Gospel 
offers itself to men; and it seeks to 
propagate itself in the world only as 
“truth,’ and therefore only by those 
methods by which “truth” makes its 
way. Not the sword but the word is 
Christianity’s weapon of defence, and 
instrument of conquest. “Cut me off 
that old man’s head” was Caliph 
Omar’s answer to the arguments with 
which the aged Christian priest met 
him as he triumphantly entered Jeru- 
salem: and in this scene we have re- 
vealed the contrast between Christ- 
ianity and all other religions. ‘That 
old man,” says Dr. James MaccreEc- 
or, “with no shield but faith, no 
sword but the word, setting himself 
alone to stem the then raging lava- 
torrent of fanaticism, with its brutish 
alternative of the Koran or death, is 
typical of the fact that Christianity is 
an apologetic religion.” Confident 
that it is the only reasonable religion, 


that 


Jesus Christ, 


claim of Christianity 


Number 1. 


it comes forward as pre-eminently 
the reasoning religion. The task it 
has set itself is no less an one than to 
reason the world into acceptance of 
the “truth.” 


If the world were 


es : only as eager to re- 
ort eae ceive the truth as 
ru i i 
the truth is to win 

Insufficient. 


the world, the func- 
tion of Christian men might well be 
summed up in the one word, procla- 
mation. But the typical responses 
of the world to the proclaimed truth 
are the cynical sneer of Pilate ‘‘What 
is truth?” and the brutal command of 
Omar, “Cut me off that old man’s 
head!’ So, proclamation must needs 
pass into asseveration, and assevera- 
tion into contention, that the truth 
may abide in the world. “Bear wit- 
ness to the truth;” “contend earn- 
estly for the faith which was once for 
all delivered to the saints:” these are 
the twin exhortations by which every 
Christian man’s duty is declared for 
him. How early did the Christian 
proclamation produce its double fruit- 
age of martyrdom and controversy! 
The old Greek word “martyr,” “wit- 
ness” soon took on a specific Christ- 
ian meaning, and became more and 
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more confined to those who had 
sealed their testimony with their 
blood; and everywhere the irritated 
world complained of these persistent 
reasoners that they were turning the 
world upside down. 


“Martyrdom” and 
Martyrs and “Controversy!” If 
soap the collocation 
ists. 


sounds strange in 
our ears it can only be because we 
have failed to realize how inevitable 
is their connection, how necessarily 
they appear as twin fruits of the one 
fair tree of faithfulness. There never 
was a martyrdom save as the result 
of controversy. The spirit which 
would still contention for the truth 
never yet went to the stake. There 
is a sentiment abroad indeed which 
decries controversy. ‘The same sen- 
timent should certainly decry martyr- 
*dom also. An anemic Christianity 
which is too little virile to strive 
for the truth can mever possess 
the nerve to die for it. And the con- 
tradiction of loving the one and hat- 
ing the other is glaring. Says Dr. 
MAnpbELL CREIGHTON - strikingly: 
“The age of the martyrs has a power- 
ful attraction even to the casual read- 
er; the age of the heresies leaves him 
bewildered and distressed. Yet the 
agents in both were discharging an 
equally necessary function. Both 
were upholding the truth of the Gos- 
pel; the one against the power of the 
world, the other against the wisdom 
of the world. The martyrs had this 
advantage, that the force of their tes- 
timony was concentrated in one su- 
preme moment, was expressed in one 
heroic act, which commands univer- 
sal sympathy. ‘The controversialists 
had to live through a protracted 
struggle and are judged by all their 
utterances, and all their human weak- 
nesses which the conflict remorse- 
lessly revealed.” 


The spirit of the 
- martyr and the spirit 
Faithfulness. of the controversial- 
ist is therefore one. Both alike are 
the sport of the indifferent, and the 
scorn of the worldly-wise to whom 
opportunism is the last word of wis- 
dom, and “convictions” the disease of 
fools. “Conviction” cries the “Mas- 
ter-Devil” of Gmsert Parxer’s The 
Seats of the Mighty—‘“conviction is 
the executioner of the stupid. When 
amanis not great enough to let 
change and chance guide him he gets 
convictions and dies a fool.’”’ Chris- 
tian men may call him a martyr: but 
the world at best a fanatic, at worst 
a well-punished disturber of the 
peace. The issue does not seem to 
the world worth fighting for and cer- 
tainly not worth dying for. If it did, 
the verdict would assuredly be differ- 
ent. At least whenever the issue 
seems to it worth fighting and dying 
for, even the worldly-wise can find 
ground enough for admiration and 
praise of that spirit of faithfulness, 
by which it is that the martyr and the 
controversialist alike are dominated. 
We find this anecdote in General Sir 
Joun Apyer’s Recollections of a Mil- 
itary Life: “An English soldier com- 
ing on duty was heard to say to his 
comrade, ‘Well, Jim, what's the orders 
at this post?’ Jim replied, ‘Why, the 
orders is you’re never to leave it till 
you're killed, and if you see any other 
man leaving it, you’re to kill him.’ ” 
There burns (in its own coarse 
form) the spirit both of the martyr 
and of the controversialist,—or, to 
put it in one word, the spirit of the 
faithful man ready to do his duty, 
all his duty, and his duty to the end. 
Let us permit one who himself trod 
the thorny path to its goal make for 
us the application. “In Tynedale, 


The Spirit of 


where I was born, not far from the 
Scottish border,” writes NICHOLAS 
Rutty, “I have known my country- 


rai 
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men watch night and day in their 
harness, such as they had, that is, in 
their jacks, and their spears in their 
hands (you call them northern gads), 
especially when they had any privy 
warning of the coming of the Scots. 
And so doing, although at every such 
bickering some of them spent their 
lives, yet by such means, like pretty 
men, they defended their. country. 
And those that so did, I think that 
before God they died in a good quar- 
rel, and their offspring and progeny, 
all the country loved them the better 
for their father’s sakes. And in the 
quarrel of Christ our Saviour, in the 
defence of His own divine ordi- 
nances, by the which He giveth us 
life and immortality, yea, in the quar- 
rel of faith and Christian religion, 
wherein resteth our everlasting sal- 
vation, shall we not watch? Shall we 
not go always armed, ever ‘looking 
when our adversary (which, like a 
roaring lion, seeketh whom he may 
devour) shall come upon us by reason 
of our slothfulness? Yea, and woe 
be unto us, if he can oppress us una- 
wares, which undoubtedly he will do, 
if he find us sleeping.” 


NicHoLas RIDLEY 
would fain persuade 
us then, of the duty 
of controversy. He walked in that 
path himself and it led him to the 
stake. Was he a “martyr?” Or, as 
many prudent men of his day de- 
clared, only an inextinguishable fire- 
brand? It is greatly to be feared that 
to-day also he would be judged by 
the wise among us merely “a stirrer 
up of strife.” It is certain that there 
are many in our midst who fear con- 
troversy more than error. ‘These as- 
suredly do not stay to remember that 
Christianity’s sole weapon is reason- 
ing, its supreme effort to reason itself 
into the acceptance of the world. 
What then will happen if it renounces 
the duty of reasoning? To be sure 


Necessity of 
Controversy. 


constant reasoning is a weariness to 
the flesh, and the temptation lies very 
close to ‘purchase longed-for and 
needed peace by calling a halt for a 
time and resting on what is already 
attained. ‘This were much like seek- 
ing rest from the labors of life by 
ceasing to breathe for a season. Let 
us learn here from a remark of Cot- 
ERIDGE’S. “For a nation to make 
peace only because it is tired of war,” 
he says, “in order just to take breath 
is in direct subversion to the end and 
object of the war, which was its sole 
justification. ’Tis like a poor way- 
sore foot-traveler getting up behind 
2 coach that is going the contrary 
way to his.” Christianity is in its 
very nature an aggressive religion; it 
is in the world just in order to con- 
vince men; when it ceases to reason, 
it ceases to exist. It is no doubt the 
truth; but the truth no longer pro- 
claimed and defended rots quickly 
down. The lawyers have a very in- 
structive maxim which it will do us 
all no harm to heed:—‘“A lie well 
stuck to,” they say, “is better than the 
truth abandoned.” “I have often 
asked my Radical friends,’ Mr. 
Froupg writes in one of his latest 
books, “what is to be done if out of 
every hundred enlightened voters 
two-thirds will give their votes one 
way but are afraid to fight, and the 
remaining third will not only vote 
but will fight too if the poll goes 
against them. Which has the right 
to rule? I can tell them,” he adds, 
“which will rule..... The brave 
and resolute minority will rule. The 
majority must be prepared to assert 
their Divine Right with their hands, 
or it will go the way that other Di- 
vine Rights have gone before.” Mr. 
Froupe is dealing with political mat- 
ters, and speaks of that strife with 
the sword which the Christian reli- 
gion has renounced. But strife it 
has not renounced: and whenever it 
shall have renounced strife against 
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its perennial foe with its own appro- 
priate weapon—the Word—it will 
have renounced hope of ruling over 
the hearts and thoughts of men. Con- 
troversy is in this sense and to this 
degree the vital breath of a really liv- 
ing Christianity. 


Are there then to be 
no limits set to the 
controversial spirit? 
Assuredly there are. These limits 
are, however, not to be sought in 
motives of convenience or prudence. 
Christianity thrives on controversy, 
and exists only by virtue of it,—it is 
in the world to reason the world into 
acceptance of itself, and it would 
surely be vain to expect the world to 
take its reasonings without reply. “It 
is the native property of the Divine 
word,” says CALVIN, rather “never to 
make its appearance without disturb- 
ing Satan, and rousing his opposition. 
This is the most certain and unequiv- 
ocal criterion by which it is distin- 
guished from false doctrines, which 
are easily broached since they are 
heard with general attention and re- 
ceived with the applause of the 
world.” “If the presence of contro- 
versy,” therefore, adds Vinet, “is 
not in itself the criterion of the truth 
of a doctrine, a doctrine which 
arouses no contradiction lacks one of 
the marks of truth.’ And _ surely 
subjective motives cannot exonerate 
us from bearing our witness to the 
truth. Indeed it may be fairly 
argued that even subjective consid- 
erations would rather bid us advance 
valiantly to the defence of the truth, 
if it be at all the case as Dr. Hort 
tells us it is, that “smooth ways” in 
this sphere too “are like smooth ways 
of action: truth is never reached or 
held fast without friction and grap- 
pling.” And surely we will give 
quick assent to the same writer’s dic- 
tum that “there are other and better 
kinds of victory than those that issue 
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in imperial calm.” Even a certain 
amount of heat in controversy may 
thus find its justification,—in the con- 
sideration, to wit, that it is not mere- 
ly the chill logical intellect which may 
well be enlisted in this war. The 
poet’s line: “And God’s calm will 
was their burning will,” is no libel on 
the spirit of God’s true martyrs and 
saints. 


ls The limits of contro- 
Objective versy for the saving 
Limits Only. truth of God must be 
sought then solely in objective con- 
siderations. ARISTOTLE perhaps as 
well as another, lays down the princi- 
ples which should govern the matter. 
“Tt is not necessary,” he remarks, in 
his formal manner, ‘‘to examine every 
proposition or every thesis; but only 
those concerning which there really 
exists doubt in some one’s mind, so 
that it is instruction and not rather 
rebuke or sense that is needed; for 
(for example), he adds, “it is re- 
buke that is needed when doubt is ex- 
pressed whether the Gods should be 
served, and it is sense that is lacking 
when doubt is expressed as to whe- 
ther snow is white.” His meaning is 
apparently that there are some opin- 
ions which are so senseless that those 
who broach them proclaim them- 
selves by that very fact beyond the 
reach of argument; and some so im- 
moral that those that broach them 
exhibit in them an evil heart beyond 
the cure of reason: with these con- 
troversy may well be declined be- 
cause from the outset useless. But 
whenever opinions are broached 
which do not argue utter depravity 
or utter senselessness,—they claim, 
of right, instruction from those who 
are in the world for the express pur- 
pose of bearing witness to the truth. 
Questions beyond this concern only 
the manner of controversy and the 
tone of controversy: they cannot 
touch the duty of controversy. He 
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that declines controversy “on princi- 
ple,” or from motives of convenience 
or prudence has thereby renounced 
his confidence in the truth—that truth 
of which it has been truly said, that it 
is “like a torch, the more it’s shook, 
it shines’. B. B. W. 


* * 
* 


P én Bibl The nineteenth cen- 
oe Sabla ible tury has witnessed a 


ee During mighty advance in 
he Nineteenth 1. knowledge of the 
Century. Bible. Amid all its 


great achievements, none is more 
interesting than the progress of bib- 
lical study, and certainly none is of 
more importance to the religious 
world. We cannot look back upon 
the’ history without profound grati- 
tude to God. It is true that the cen- 
tury has witnessed the rise of not a 
few speculative theories and schools 
of biblical study which have been in 
their principles subversive of the 
truth of the Bible itself. Criticism of 
the books of the Bible and of the 
Bible as a whole has been unbounded 
and unlicensed. In many quarters 
the doctrine of inspiration has been 
abandoned, and some regard its aban- 
donment as the chief cause of the 
best advance made in knowledge 
of the Bible. We are not of that 
number. Still it must be admitted 
that even the most radical theories 
in this department have brought 
with them incidental benefit by call- 
ing the attention of the church to 
phases of truth which had been neg- 
lected. Side by side also with the 
rise and decline of more or less scep- 
tical theories, there has been a steady 
and sober advance along the lines of 
genuine investigation. Amid the con- 
flict of schools of thought and with 
all the vagaries of individual scholars, 
more light has broken out of the 
word of God; so that the beginning 


of the twentieth century finds biblical 
scholarship far ahead of the position 
which it had gained at the dawn of 
the nineteenth, while the populariza- 
tion of biblical study has reached a 
degree never thought of a hundred 
years ago. It may be well to note 
some of the directions which this 
advance has taken. 


The purification of 
the Greek text of the 
Greek Text. New Testament has 
made wonderful progress. Even 
forty years ago the texts commonly 
ir use,—Mill’s, Stephen’s or the EI- 
zevirs ,—were, as we now know, full 
of the errors of scribes and were 
based mainly on late and corrupt 
manuscripts. This, however, has 
been entirely changed. Few now use 
the old ‘“Textus Receptus”. The 
change has been made possible by 
two causes. On the one hand there 
has been the discovery of old manu- 
scripts and the re-examination of 
others formerly but imperfectly 
known. A vast mass of material has 
thus been placed at the disposal of 
scholars by which the history of the 
transmission of the text has been 
laid open and which has provided a 
sure basis for its purification. On the 
other hand the scientific principles 
on which the use of this material 
should proceed have been more 
clearly apprehended and applied. We 
owe the latter result mainly to the 
prodigious and accurate labors of 
Westcott and Horr. No one of 
course will say that all their results 
are correct. Much remains to be 
done in the way of the ascertainment 
of details. But we think it unques- 
tionable that these great scholars 
have outlined the true principles of 
textual criticism, and we now possess 
the Greek text of the New Testament 
in a form which very nearly repro- 
duces the autographs. This achieve- 


Purification of 
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ment, if there were no other, would 
make the biblical study of the nine- 
teenth century famous. It is grati- 
fying to observe that the purification 
of the text has not affected in the 
least any biblical doctrine. This 
shows that, in spite of the errors in- 
curred in its transmission, the Provi- 
dence of God watched over it with 
singular care. But it is a matter for 
devout thankfulness that most of the 
scribal errors have been removed and 
that the proportion of the text about 
the true reading of which there may 
still be uncertainty is so small as to 
be practically of no account. 


Another line of ad- 
; vance has been in the 
Exegesis. department of exe- 
gesis or interpretation. It has been 
realized that the exegesis of the Bible 
must be conducted on the same gram- 
matical and therefore natural prin- 
ciples by which other ancient litera- 
ture is interpreted. This has not 
been a discovery of the nineteenth 
century, for there is no more sober 
and accurate commentator than was 
Calvin himself. But the principle 
has become universally admitted and 
carefully applied. Fanciful interpre- 
tations are well-nigh things of the 
past. Exegesis under dogmatic pre- 
possessions is now considered utterly 
unscientific. We no more read back 
later ideas into the words of the 
author whose book we are studying. 
The aim of the modern commentator 
is to put himself as precisely as pos- 
sible in the historical situation of his 
author, to observe as accurately as 
may be the character of the language 
which he used, the meaning of the 
words in that period, the grammatical 
usages both of the age and of the 
individual writer in question, and 
thence to ascertain with precision the 
thought which the writer meant to 
express. This seems to us now the 
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most natural thing in the world to 
do, but in fact it required no little 
effort for commentators to shake 
off the influence of traditional inter- 
pretations and of doctrinal inter- 
ests in order to apply rigidly these 
principles. It has, however, been ac- 
complished. In the New Testament 
we are indebted for the triumph of 
what is known as historical-grammat- 
ical exegesis to no one so much as to 
H. A. W. Meyer. The great com- 
mentary on the New ‘Testament 
which, with the collaboration of 
others, Mryrr issued, which has 
been widely translated, and which has 
been edited and re-edited by later 
scholars, set the type in which all 
really scientific exegesis must hence- 
forth proceed. Many other works 
have followed in his spirit. The re- 
sult has been to clarify our knowledge 
of the meaning of the text, and thus 
to lay a firmer foundation for the 
study of the progress of New Testa- 
ment teaching within the Testament 
itself and for the combination of that 
teaching, through a genuine induc- 
tion, into a system. 


This suggests fur- 
ther that not a little 
advance has been 
made in the gram- 
mar of the New Testament. The 
year 1822 saw the publication of 
Winer’s New Testament Grammar 
which ended the earlier profitless dis- 
putes between the “Purists” and the 
“Hebraists” and placed this subject 
on a rational basis. Subsequent study 
has confirmed Wrner’s general posi- 
tion and further illustrated it. It is 
now admitted that New Testament 
Greek is not pure; neither is it a cor- 
rupt dialect in the sense of being 
formed by the usages of uneducated 
people. It is a type of Greek created 
naturally by the historical situation 
of the people who used it. A devel- 
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opment of the Attic, it was modified, 
in accordance with the laws which 
govern inevitably linguistic changes, 
by the native tongues of the races 
amid which it spread, yet preserved 
in substance its original character. 
In the precise accertainment of these 
modifications much interesting infor- 
mation has been gained. It is now 
recognized, for instance, that the va- 
rious writers of the New Testament 
differ in some degree among them- 
selves, so that the linguistic usages 
of one cannot always be applied to 
others. Again, there has been an 4n- 
teresting discussion as to how much 
influence the Greek of the Old Testa- 
ment translation exerted on that of 
the New, and the result appears to be 
that this influence, so far as gram- 
mar is concerned, was less than many 
had supposed. Still again, the con- 
formity of many New Testament 
constructions and words to the 
usages of Greek-speaking people 
other than the Jews has been strik- 
ingly illustrated, so that the relation 
of Biblical Greek to its Hellenic an- 
cestry and to the larger family of 
Hellenists of which it was a member, 
more plainly appears. Among the 
evidences for this have been the 
papyri which have been discovered in 
Egypt dating from the second, third 
and fourth centuries. In some of 
these, words have been found once 
thought peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment, while the style and construc- 
tions of these recovered documents 
have illustrated in a new way the 
expressions of the New Testament 
epistles. In this way the study of the 
grammar and language of the New 
Testament have made so much 
progress during the century that it 
has made more possible, than other- 
wise could have been, accurate exe- 
gesis. An excellent illustration of 
this combined progress may be seen 
in such a book as Plummer’s Com- 


mentary on St. Luke (International 
Critical Commentary), which is, in 
the main, a fine example of modern 
scholarship. 


Nor should we fail” 


D cient ‘ to’mention the won- 
oe sao ican derful advance made 
Discovered. 


during the century 
in the discovery of ancient documents 
which have illustrated the New Tes- 
tament from different points of view, 
either by confirming its authenticity, 
or by exhibiting the habits and ideas 
of the earliest ages of the church. We 
can name here but a few of these. The 
discovery in 1859 of the Sinaitic man- 
uscript by TIscHENDoRF stands at the 
head. In 1881 Prerre Barriror 
found in the interior of Armenia the 
Codex Beratinus, written in the sixth 
or seventh century, and along with it 
five minuscule manuscripts of a later 
date. ‘Iwo years earlier GrBHARDT 
and Harnack had found in Sicily the 
Codex Rossanensis, of the sixth cen- 
tury, whose magnificent illustrations 
exhibit some most interesting fea- 
tures of early Christian art. Most 
recently of all the Codex Purpureus, 
scattered leaves of which had previ- 
ously been known as parts of a manu- 
script of high value, has been com- 
pletely recovered. These are only 
the most notable examples of re- 
covered Greek manuscripts and to 
them we should add the many more 
which have been brought out from 
obscurity in the libraries of Europe 
and re-examined with the minute 
care of the modern paleographer. 
Almost equally important have been 
the discovery of the Syriac gospels, 
first in the fragments issued by Dr. 
Cureton in 1847, and lately in the 
almost complete manuscript disco- 
vered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. G1s- 
son at the same monastery, at the 
foot of Mt. Sinai, where TISCHEN- 
porF fourid his more famous codex. 
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If next we go outside of biblical man- 
uscripts, there is to be recalled the 
important little tract entitled “The 
Teaching of the Apostles’ dating 
from about 100 A. D., and which has 
become a classic in criticism; the 
recovery of “The Apology of Aris- 
tides,” the first Christian apology, 
dating from about 140 A. D., long 
sought and unexpectedly found im- 
bedded in another book; the all- 
important “Diatessaron” of Tatian, 
the first harmony of the gospels and 
conclusively proving their authority in 
the church of the second century; the 
“Gospel” and “Apocalypse” of Peter, 
both fragments but of the highest 
apologetic and historical value; not 
to speak of lesser finds, such as “The 
Sayings of Jesus”, and other shreds 
of early Christian literature. What 
a light these discoveries have cast on 
the New Testament and early Christ- 
ianity! More discoveries are doubt- 
less yet to come; but what has been 
found has gone far to confirm the 
earlier evidence for the traditional 
origin of Christianity and at the same 
time to illuminate the complex envi- 
ronment amid which its first develop- 
ment advanced. 


We might speak also 
of the immense pro- 
gress made in what 
is known as biblical 
theology,—that new theological dis- 
cipline which is the outcome of the 
progress already mentioned in the 
science of interpretation. By it the 
_ organic unity and growth of revela- 
tion, as disclosed in the Bible, has 
been presented to the church. Never 
befcie have we been enabled so to 
realize the oneness in complexity of 
the word of God. Biblical theology 
is not a theological system founded 
upon the Bible, but the presentation 
of the historical unfolding of truth 
in the Bible itself. In it the results 


Advance in 
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of exegetical study are being gathered 
up. The rise of this science is dis- 
tinctively the work of the nineteenth 
century, though it had been partially 
anticipiated by a few earlier students. 
It registers in perhaps the most fruit- 
ful of all ways the advance which 
has been made. 


Finally, let us not 
forget that the past 
century has wit- 
nessed the revision of the English 
Bible. It was a magnificent achieve- 
ment and has been too little appre- 
ciated. It combined in a high degree 
the results of the critical study of the 
previous years. We _ believe that 
when the American Revision is given 
to the public, as it probably will be 
this year, that it will command a 
still larger measure of confidence and 
will be more widely used. The Re- 
vised Version is the magnum opus of 
English and American biblical scho- 
larship. We note with pleasure its 
introduction into the Sunday School 
Helps side by side with the Author- 
ized. Some day it will probably take 
the latter’s place. At any rate, it is 
a lasting monument to the progress 
ir biblical study which has marked 
the nineteenth century. 


The Revised 


Version. 


In view of all these 


ee facts, we may take 
. Seen. courage as we enter 
or twentieth on the twentieth cen- 
Century. 


tury. We may be- 
lieve that the conflicts of criticism 
are not hindering the real advance of 
solid biblical knowledge. Often in- 
deed they have aided it. There may 
be storm-tossed waters on the sur- 
face, but the main current is steadily 
moving toward fuller understanding 
of the Bible, a complete presentation 
of its divine message and vindication 
of its divine claims. Eas Ne 


PSALM HUNDRED AND TENTH. 
PRINCIPAL GEO. C. M. DOUGLAS, D. D., WOODCLIFFE, SCOTLAND. 


This Psalm has been recognized with practical unanimity as 
Messianic, as expressing the hopes which the people of Israel 
cherished in reference to the Saviour for whom they looked. 
How can this be doubted by any Christian, as he thinks of the quo- 
tations and allusions in the New Testament? Read Acts ii. 33- 
36, vii. 55, 56; Rom. viii. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; Eph. i. 20-22; 
Phil. ii. 9-11; 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. i. 3, 13, and the whole argument 
in this epistle about Christ being the priest forever after the order 
of Melchizedek. Besides these passages, Dan. vii. 13, 14, plainly 
refer to this Psalm; and then our Lord referred to the Psalm and 
the prophecy combined, when he spoke of himself as being Son of 
God and Son of Man, sitting at the right hand of the power of 
God, and coming on the clouds of heaven; see Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, 
and the parallel passages. ‘There are other references too: as 
Col. iii. 1, and many things in Revelation, especially ili. 21, v. I 
and 7, xix. 11-16. And it is manifest that this was the settled 
conviction of the Jews contemporary with our Lord. For he put 
the question, How came it that David gave the title “My Lord” to 
the Christ, who was hisson? See Matt. xxii. 41-46, and the par- 
allels. There would have been no difficulty to explain, if David 
was not the writer of the Psalm. But the scribes and Pharisees 
could not answer his question, and the common people heard him 
gladly. Our Lord meant this testimony of his to David as the 
author of the Psalm to be emphatic, for he built the argument in 
his question upon it: take David’s authorship away, and his argu- 
ment falls to pieces. We cannot for a moment admit that our 
Lord was mistaken. Nor can we allow that he was using what is 
called an argumentum ad hominem saying something to silence 
the scribes on their own principles, without meaning that their 
principles were true. For his way of dealing, that same day, with 
the Sadducees on the subject of the resurrection, and a little earlier 
with the Pharisees on the subject of marriage and divorce, shows 
that his object was to bring out and enforce the truth of God. 

The inscription of the Psalm, which names David as the author, 
settles the whole matter, if we can rely on what the inscriptions 
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tell us. But their value and authority has long been, and still is, 
in dispute. For my own part, I attach great value to them as 
ancient uncontradicted Jewish tradition: but I do not feel bound 
to accept them with implicit confidence. However, I know of no 
reason for doubting their testimony here, even apart from the 
language of our Lord. And those who seek for some event in 
Jewish history to which they may attach this Psalm, later than the 
time of David, have not suggested anything plausible till the union 
of the kingly and priestly offices in the hands of the third Macca- 
bean ruler, Simon, and his son John Hyrcanus. But that expla- 
nation is incredible, since the Psalm was unhesitatingly ascribed 
to David by a generation of Jews, many of whose grand-fathers 
must then have lived in the time of the genuine author and of the 
-events to which his poem alluded. 

Supposing that David wrote this Psalm, can we offer any 
probable account of the circumstances in which he wrote it? I 
think it is one of the Psalms written in the course of that period 
in which we see him reigning in greatest glory : namely the period 
beginning with Jerusalem becoming at once the seat of his govern- 
ment and the home of the ark of God, and ending with the over- 
throw of the confederacy of the surrounding heathen nations, and 
the extension of his sovereignty to the utmost bounds conceded in 
the law of Moses, to the river Euphrates. The children of 
Ammon were those who made the final rally against him, in cir- 
cumstances that were singularly provocative; but David reached 
the highest point of glory, when their proud capital was taken, 
their gorgeous crown was set upon his head, and their population 
was crushed by measures of remarkable (possibly unjustifiable) 
severity. The ark had gone out along with the armies of Israel 
to that war; but so far as we know, it ever afterwards remained 
at Jerusalem: see 2 Sam. xi. 11, xv. 24-26, Ps. Ixviii. 15-29. To 
this period I should assign several Psalms. Such are Ps. xv. and 
xxiv., celebrating the ascent of the ark in triumph into its dwelling 
place, and summoning the people to lead a holy life in the near 
presence of their God. So Ps. ii. proclaimed the kingdom of Je- 
hovah set up in Zion, his holy hill, announcing the decree that all 
the contending nations should obey him who is the Son, on pain 
of utter ruin to themselves. So also Ps. Ixviii., mentioned 
already. ‘All these rested partly on the great prophecy of Nathan 
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to David, 2 Sam. vii. Indeed the roots of it may be traced so far 
back as to the prophecies of Balaam. ‘Those especially who read 
the Hebrew Bible may compare the emphatic participle translated 
“said” in v. 1, with Numb. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16: “Thy power” in v. 
3, with Israel doing valiantly, Numb. xxiv. 18; the verb trans- 
lated “strike through” in v. 5, and “wound” in v. 6, with Numb. 
xxiv. 8, 17; “will not repent,” v. 4, with Numb. xxiii. 19. 

But there is another very different element in David’s experi- 
ence. At the moment of his highest triumph ‘he was suffering 
agony from a successful assault of a foul tempation. He was 
lying under the guilt and pollution of sin in two of its grossest 
forms meeting together, adultery and murder. This was known 
to his general, Joab, whom he had so far made his confidant : and 
that coarse worldling might think little the worse of the king 
whom he loved in consequence of it. Whether it was a secret still 
to the people, we cannot tell. But Ps. xxxii. paints the experience 
through which David had been passing, the drying up of all his 
streams of consolation and enjoyment, so long as he kept silence. 
And Ps. li, is the pathetic public confession of the royal penitent, 
who felt the need of the Holy Spirit to recover him from his impu- 
rity by creating in ‘him a clean heart, and to deliver him from 
blood-guiltiness, since, when the king himself had been a mur- 
derer, there was no provision for any one on earth to give him 
pardon. ‘Till that pardon was granted, the walls of Jerusalem 
could not be effectively built, nor could he lay upon the altar offer- 
ings in which Jehovah would take pleasure. Hence David’s 
Lord, one rising from his seed to sit upon his throne (as Peter ex- 
pounded Ps. xvi. on the day of Pentecost), would be, not only a 
kingly conqueror, but also a priest forever, able to save to the 
uttermost. David, as he felt these needs, could look back upon 
the royal priest Melchizedek: but it was only one of the latest 
prophets who had a direct vision of kingship and priesthood 
united : see Zech. vi. 9-15. 

There are certainly two parts of the Psalm: verses 1-4, and 
verses 5-7. The first part contains Jehovah’s addresses to the 
royal priest, v. 1 and v. 4. The two verses between may be the 
feelings of the Psalmist; yet the whole four verses may be the 
speech of Jehovah. ‘The second part cannot be all addressed to 
the royal priest, or the last verse would run, “Thou shalt drink of 
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the brooks” &c. Perhaps it is best therefore to understand vv. 
5-7 as addressed by the Psalmist to Jehovah. 

V. 1. Begins with the utterance of Jehovah to David’s Lord, 
confirmed by his oath in v. 4: so these are brought together in the 
promise to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 16. The value of this double as- 
surance is explained in Heb. vi. 13-20. We need it all, if we are 
tc be faithful, energetic servants and soldiers of Christ. For he 
said, John xvi. 33, “In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And the New Tes- 
tament records how, his servants fell back on the teaching of this 
Psalm, from the first martyr to the last apostle as he finished the 
last epistle to the churches. Jehovah here sits upon his throne, 
no doubt for the purpose of judging, according to v. 6: and he 
bids David’s Lord sit on his right hand, which cannot be merely 
a place of honour, it must indicate sharing in the Divine majesty 
and authority. ‘There is no limit of time fixed for this sitting: 
only there is the assurance of universal and unending success over 
all enemies. 

V. 2. David’s Lord is a second Moses, is greater than Moses. 
That shepherd on Mount Sinai had a rod in his hand which Jeho- 
vah was pleased to make the symbol or instrument for manifesting 
his saving strength on behalf of Israel. Sometimes it is called the 
rod of Moses, sometimes the rod of Aaron: both of these titles are 
suitable when describing the rod of him who is at once king and 
priest. Only, instead of being a rod from Sinai, it is a rod from 
Zion: see how ‘the two mounts are brought together in Ps. Ixviii. 
15-17. He might feel solitary in the midst of his enemies, as 
Moses may have felt : but with his rod he should rule in the midst 
of his enemies. ‘The Hebrew verb is one that expresses forcible 
rule. And it is prophesied, Isai. 1x. 12, “Lhe nation and kingdom 
that will not serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted.” 

V. 3. Even amidst his enemies he would not be alone, he should 
have his people with him. For without a people, how could he be 
either king or priest? The first hint of his priesthood may be in 
the words, “Thy people shall be willing,” as the song of Deborah 
praises the people for willingly offering themselves. In this word 
the offering is as prominent as the willingness; in our Bible it is 
habitually translated “freewill offering.” Again, it is difficult to 
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think that ‘“‘the beauties of holiness,” in which the psalmist sees 
them arrayed, is not an allusion to the garments of the priests 
when serving in the sanctuary. Compare the uniforms of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords and of the armies which followed 
him, Rev. xix. 11-16. All this agrees with the clause, “in the day 
of thy power :” it was in the day of his military power as the word 
is to be habitually understood, being indeed sometimes translated 
“valour,” and “forces.” No doubt David knew how a state is 
exhausted by keeping up vast armies: yet he says, this army would 
be the reverse of exhausting. For the image which represents 
them is the dew. ‘The drops of the morning dew cannot be 
counted, and they are fresh and refreshing. Now to-morrow and 
the succeeding days may repeat the experience of this morning, 
and we can set no limit to the repetition of the beautiful wonder. 
“From the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth,” 
an abundance recruited from perpetual youthful energy. 

V. 4. This vast host is not an unmanageable mob, it is a disci- 
plined army worthy of its ever-victorious leader. Both belong to 
the sanctuary of God. If they are a freewill offering in the 
beauties of holiness, he is a priest as wellasaking. If they issue 
in unending succession, a dew from Jehovah, Mic. v. 7, from 
morning with its womb ever fertile, so he is a priest forever, free 
from the limitations of time, &c., to which Aaron’s priesthood was 
subjected. This really involved “a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before,” though this might not be understood at the 
time the psalm was written. Nomatter. Before the Law came 
by Moses, the promises had been given to Abraham by an oath 
from God. And he now repeated this oath, of which he could not 
repent, making it to the royal priest. 

The second part of the psalm, its last three verses, needs no ex- 
tended commentary. ‘The royal priest shall discharge the king’s 
two great duties, conquering in war and judging in peace; in per- 
fect sympathy with the sinless infirmities of his people, as he 
drinks of the brook by the way. 


MIRACLES AND FAITH AND MIRACLE-FAITH. 
REV. JOHN FOX, D. D., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Evidently there was in the beginning of the Gospel such a thing 
as miracle-faith—a faith that is, bearing special relation to the 
performance of miracle either during our Lord’s earthly ministry 
or under the regime of his apostles. We must not indeed under- 
stand by the phrase that there ever was or that there could be 
such an exercise or quality of faith as would separate it totally and 
entirely from saving faith as of another genus. Such an exag- 
geration has indeed often obtained. But plainly enough men 
and women coming into contact with the Lord of glory were led 
to a believing expectation that He would now and again, on their 
request, or sometimes without it put forth the puissant energies 
that ever lay within Him and work His marvelous works. ‘Their 
faith in Him thus took the special form of faith in His miraculous 
power. 

When the Roman captain appealing to the Captain of our sal- 
vation in behalf of his paralyzed servant at a distance drew from 
Him the encomium, “I have not found so great faith no not in 
Israel,” what was it in his faith that won from Jesus so unwonted . 
a tribute? Clearly it was this that his faith in Christ led Him to 
expect that without entering under his roof He could speak the 
word of healing from afar—a veritable telelogue—“Speak the 
word only and my servant shall be healed.” It was faith expec- 
tant of miracle, and Jesus put the stamp of Divine approval upon 
it when his servant was healed in the self same hour. Similarly 
when Jairus came on behalf of his daughter, and when the woman 
touched the hem of his garment in the crowd and when two blind 
men followed crying for mercy from the Son of David,—“Believe 
ye, that I am able to do this” was the precondition and “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you”, the measure of the blessing. 

The general tenor of all his dealings with suffering mankind 
and womankind corresponds with this. ‘The woman of Cana to 
whom he said, “Oh woman great is thy faith”, and the father of 
the child possessed, who cried with tears, “Lord I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief,’—whom the little faith of his disciples was 
powerless to help; and we might cite in general the multitudes 
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from city and country who brought their sick and laid them in 
the way where He must pass by ‘and as many as touched Him 
were made whole ;’—all these instances are sufficient to show that 
there was such a faith in Him as we may accurately call miracle- 
faith—such an exercise, that is, of implicit confidence in Him as 
led to an explicit confidence that He would by Divine power above 
and outside the natural order produce results quite impossible 
within the ordinary metes and bounds that limit human action. 
When this faith was largely absent the record is, “He did not 
many mighty works there because of their unbelief”. When His 
disciples were without it they could not heal the sick and cast out 
devils. It was not restricted to the healing of disease for when 
in the black midnight tempest He uttered His Pax vobiscum to 
the winds and the sea, and they obeyed Him, His gentle reproach 
to His disciples was “How is it that ye have no faith?’ The 
faith that they needed was precisely miracle-faith in His easy 
control of the whole mechanism of physical nature. Never does 
this come into such high relief as in that climax of miracles (next 
to His own resurrection) when standing at the grave of Lazarus, 
bidding the King of terrors abdicate his horrid throne, proclaim- 
ing Himself as the Resurrection and the Life, He asks from 
Martha first of all the test question “Believest thou this?” And 
again, “Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou 
shouldst see the glory of God?” ‘These familiar facts have an 
obvious bearing upon certain misapprehensions widely prevalent 
in our time as to the relation between miracles and faith. In 
order to measure and weigh these accurately we should need to 
set down a pretty full reswme of current religious thought, but we 
may only here emphasize some salient points. 

I. The modern distaste for miracles is only too well known. 
“The human mind is turning away from miracles”. Such is the 
dictum of Matthew Arnold (Literature and Dogma, page 129). 
With some degree of hyperbole this fairly describes a powerful 
bias in modern thinking. A current of influence sets strongly 
against the very conception of miracle as a constituent part of the 
history of man. Its sources and causes we cannot trace at pres- 
ent. They lie in the regions of a priori philosophical speculation 
and back of that in the habit of glorifying all things merely 
human and terrestrial, worshipping and serving the creature more 
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than the Creator. It may be admitted also that the tendency to 
belittle miracles is in part a natural reaction from certain crude 
exaggerations of their place and nature which have sometimes 
weakened Christian apologetics. However, this tendency came 
to be, here it certainly is. “On all sides the tendency is to natu- - 
ralize the miraculous”, Dr. Bruce tells us (page 44, The Miracu- 
lous Element in the Gospels). Hume anticipated it in his famous 
argument against the miraculous as disproved by “universal expe- 
rience,” watering thus the tares sown by the Deists, and before 
him Spinoza—not to go further back—declared “the laws of 
nature are the only realization of the Divine will; if anything in 
nature should happen to contradict them God would contradict 
Himself”. 

“The whole body of modern sciences” according to Renan, 
“yields the immense result that there is no supernatural”, and 
Strauss likewise declares ‘The chief offence which the old system 
of religion gives to the spirit of our age is its belief in miracles”. 
These are typical instances of a general consensus of denial. 
They have their echoes multiplying a thousand-fold. It is not 
possible for any thoughtful man to shut his ears to the loud and 
swelling chorus that ever cries Amen and Amen to these lament- 
able confessions of unfaith. “Miracle”, Strauss curtly phrases 
it, “must take itself off.’ Thus the earth and all that is therein 
is posted, like a preserved field, against divine trespassing. 

II. To meet this old foe with a new face, Christian thinking 
has recently run very much to apologetics, and with incomputable 
gain to the truth. Without disparagement, however, to modern 
apologetics, it must frankly be recognized that Apologia nowa- 
days is far too much apology—in the popular sense of the English 
word. We are under the enervating spell of a spirit of easy- 
going concession, and all along the line of battle fraternization 
with the enemy is the order of the day. This does not spring 
from a spirit wholly bad. T’he best defense of the truth is that 
which candidly admits and corrects any trace of error and exag- 
geration, but there is a difference between candor and the parade of 
pseudo-candor. Moreover the miasma of unbelief is exceedingly 
subtle and penetrating; and when men begin to defend only the 
minimum of truth it is but a step to a minimizing faith. Many 
modern apologetes might remember with profit the caustic com- 
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ment made on a book written to answer Strauss—that the appro- 
priate text for its title page would be “Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief”. Discussions about miracles reflect this prevalent 
temper—an amiable infirmity of thought at best, and at worst a 
cunningly masked and most uncandid form of infidelity stealing 
the livery of Heaven to serve the devilin. Asan illustration of the 
former and less objectionable type of concessive apologetic such a 
book as Bishop Lyttleton’s Place of Miracles in Religion (Hulsean 
Lectures) may becited. The author is not unaware indeed of the 
danger he is in, and would warn others against it; but like a too 
confident skater circling round an air-hole to save others he sud- 
denly plunges through himself. “There are signs’, he says, “that 
the old mythical theory of Christ’s miracles is being revived but 
under a different phraseology” and he affirms, per contra, the unde- 
niable historicity of the Gospel narrative. But then he continues 
thus: “We need not shrink from admitting the poetical character of 
some of the apparently miraculous narratives in the Old Testa- 
ment, and if similar characteristics can be fairly detected in any of 
the miraculous incidents of the New Testament, by all means let 
criticism point them out and we will accept those incidents_as 
poetry and not as history.” (Page 50.) With such an Indul- 
gence in hand “criticism” need not hesitate. The more astute 
opponents of this good bishop, who reminds one of the bishop in 
Les Miserables who let Jean Valjean purloin his silver must smile 
at his innocent naivete. All through his book runs the same 
weak strain of over generous concession to unbelief as though 
somehow miracles as such were something to be ashamed of; not 
indeed the miracles of Christ, as he thinks, but some at least in 
the Old Testament and he is surely deference itself toward criti- 
cism. Other “apologists” less burdened with reverence will have 
no scruple about applying his principle far enough to reduce the 
miraculous conception of Christ or even His resurrection from the 
dead to the level of poetic embellishment or pious allegory. The 
Bushnell school of theologians in America, in spite of much that 
is admirable in Bushnell himself and its intellectual kindred in 
other lands, all tend to reduce and finally to blot out the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural. When this is once 
done what valid ground is left for miracle? So we are not sur- 
prised to hear everywhere that natural law rules the spiritual 
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world in such a fashion that miracles are not to be regarded as 
setting aside natural law but as wrought by some hidden law or 
higher law at present unknown to us but discoverable in due time. 
The very word “supernatural” is put on the Index Expurgatorius 
of the radical Papacy and it is not long afterward that they pitch 
all miracles into the limbo of discredited superstition. Nature is 
miracle, we are told, and man still more, not in a figure but in 
sober fact—as much miracle as the instantaneous cure of paralysis 
or the raising of the dead, and all this is put forth in defence of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. Even with those who fully be- 
lieve in miracles there is much confusion of mind as to their evi- 
dential force and value. What is the precise relation of the argu- 
ment for miracles to the complex body of the evidences of Christ- 
ianity? ‘This isa fair question and one demanding just now most 
accurate answer. Such an answer cannot be a fixed formula 
identical in every age, for some ages are better convinced by 
physical miracles than others.. The argument from prophecy 
though correlated with the argument for miracles is still sui gene- 
ris and suitable for some minds and some ages more than the 
argument from physical miracles. ‘I'he moral miracle of Christ- 
ianity’’ grows more miraculous every year of grace and claims 
therefore a larger relative place. There are doubtless modern 
improvements in the argument for miracles, but we are not quite 
ready to put the older apologists on the shelf and regard all mir- 
acles as mere concessions to human weakness. This is the distinc- 
tive note of much recent apologetic literature. It regards “Mir- 
acle faith’? as a term of reproach, implying an unworthy attitude 
toward God and Christ, depreciative of the usual modes of the 
divine action in nature, and undervaluing the significance of the 
spiritual realm. Such an Apologia can, of course, be put in a 
form near enough to the truth to admit of a plausible basis in 
Scripture—indeed, there is a side of actual truth in it. Miracle 
faith may truly become little faith, or no faith at all when it fas- 
tens on the outward form and external shell rather than on Christ 
himself as exhibited in miracles ; or when it would prescribe either 
the form or order or number of marvelous works that God must 
do, before man can believe God. Undoubtedly, this often hap- — 
pened in the days of the Son of man; “An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh for a sign” he exclaims, and “Except ye see 
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signs and wonders ye will not believe.” He oftentimes worked 
miracles as a concession to imperfect faith, helping men to find 
the first round of the ladder that afterward they might ascend up 
higher “scorning the base degrees.” Thomas’ unfaith after the 
resurrection had the same weak clinging to an outward sign and 
Christ dealt with him with what ineffable tenderness and skill! 
It was possible to disjoin Christ’s miracles from Christ’s self, and 
so come to crave displays of thaunalurgy, the mere spectacle and 
impression of marvels. The power to work miracles in the 
apostles’ days may not have been an index of growth of grace. 
“Though I have faith so that I could remove mountains and have 
not charity I am nothing’? would seem so. Just as men have 
misused the church, and the creed, and the sacraments making 
them substitutes for the Lord of all, so there was and is doubtless 
a spurious miracle-faith that must be outgrown. 

Ill. Thus far we may go with modern apologetics, but no 
further. The balance has been swinging for centuries between 
the over valuation and an under estimate of miracles as evidence, 
and minimizing concessions have lately gone dangerously far. 
We must cast into the scale the full weight of what our Lord said 
and did with the Roman captain, and with Jairus and at the grave 
of Lazarus and whenever ‘He went about doing good’. He em- 
phasized and justified such faith as fully believed on Him and 
rejoiced in Him as a miracle-working Saviour. Let modern 
apologetes go and do likewise. Miracles may be but stepping 
stones to higher things, bridging the abyss that separates earth 
from heaven; if they are it becomes us to speak well of the bridge 
that carries us over. 

Let us not shrink too much from the old formula that miracles 
are violations of natural law, ipso facto signifying supernatural 
authority in him who can work them. No doubt such a formula 
needs to be carefully guarded against misunderstanding. Mir- 
acles are not marvels without purpose, but ever have a deep vital 
connection with the.doctrines that they validate. There is a 
sense in which they do obey the higher law for we may say of 
them all and singular what the magicians said to Pharaoh “This 
is the finger of God” from whom all law issues. But we cannot 
found a true doctrine of miracles either by a denial of the fixed 
order of nature or-by construing them as phenomena in the end- 
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less chaih of causation; in a true sense they are violations of 
natural law. It is a time for us to say anew and with emphasis, 
I am not ashamed of the miracles of Christ. Whether conces- 
sions to our intellectual infirmities and our moral frailties or not, 
they are none the less, wonderful works of God, in the presence of 
which we may bow our heads and adore His majesty. In them he 
stooped to conquer unbelief, but we are not stooping when we 
believe in them, but reaching up to higher things. 

It is even true that all true faith is faith in miracle, for faith ter- 
nates in God—God manifest in the flesh whose name shall be 
called Wonderful the root and essence of all miracles. “This be- 
ginning of miracles did Jesus,” it is written, “and manifested 
forth his glory, and his disciples believed on him.” But the end 
of miracles is not yet, for it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
We may accept Jean Paul Richter’s saying, “Miracles on earth 
are nature in heaven”, and look forward to the glory that shall be 
revealed in us. 


ROMAN RULE AND JEWISH RESTLESSNESS IN THE 
TIME OF CHRIST. 


PROFESSOR T. R. ENGLISH, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. * 


Roman rule in Judea dates from the year 63 B. C., when Pom- 
pey, being called upon to arbitrate between Aristobulus and Hyr- 
canus, the rival claimants of the Jewish throne, enforced his 
decision in favor of the former by a successful assault upon 
Jerusalem, in which Hyrcanus had taken refuge after defying his 
authority. From that fateful day when the Conqueror of the 
East entered the Holy City, until its destruction under Titus, A. 
D. 70, the mailed hand of Rome made its presence and power felt. 
Amid great disorders the Maccabean line of kings was supported 
until A. D. 40, when the Idumean Herod was appointed to the 
throne by the Senate, and after three years of warfare, with the 
efficient aid of Rome, established his authority over Palestine. 
After an infamous reign of thirty-six years, he died in B. C. 4, the 
year of our Lord’s birth, and his kingdom was divided among his 
four sons, Judea and Samaria falling to Archelaus, and Galilee 
and Perza to Herod Antipas. ie? 
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In A. D. 6, Archelaus, by reason of his wickedness, was de- 
posed, and Judea and Samaria were annexed directly to the 
Empire, and. governed by Procurators, of whom Pilate was the 
sixth. Galilee and Perzea remained under the rule of Herod 
Antipas until A. D. 39, when he was banished, and these provinces 
were given to his nephew, Herod Agrippa I., to whom Judea and 
Samaria were given,two years later. Upon the death of Herod 
Agrippa, in A. D. 44, Judea and Samaria were again placed 
under Procurators, and so continued until the destruction of the 
Holy City in A. D. 70. 

Rome found the Jewish State torn by dissentions and fratri- 
cidal strife, and her advent served but to add fuel to the flames, so 
that the period of Roman domination was one of unceasing turbu- 
lence, culminating in that dreadful war of 66-70. 

The great unrest of the Jewish people during the period of N. 
T. history is amply attested by the historian Josephus. After 
giving an account of an insurrection which was put down by 
Varus, the close of which was marked by the crucifixion of two 
thousand insurgents, he significantly adds: “Now at this time 
there were ten thousand other disorders in Judea, which were like 
tumults” (Antiq. xvii. 10, 4). Again, “Judea was full of rob- 
beries, and whenever several companies of the rebels could light 
upon any one to head them, he was created a king immediately” 
(Antiq. xvii. 10,8). ‘The history of this period is scarcely more 
than the monotonous mutterings of discontent, and a dreary suc- 
cession of abortive attempts at revolution. 

A number of potent causes conspired to bring about such a state 
of affairs, among which may be mentioned, ; 

(1) Their moral and religious condition. With only a form 
of godliness remaining to them, they were torn by bitter strifes 
and dissentions. 

Jew and Samaritan glared at each other in irreconcileable 
hatred, and hurled at each other the vilest maledictions. Pharisee 
and Sadducee had little in common, save an unconquerable aver- 
sion to all that savored of vital godliness, and a contempt for the 
Publican. ‘There was no real unity, either national or religious, 
and with all these warring elements in closest contact, it is not at 
all surprising that there were ‘ten thousand disorders’ in the land. 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
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waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked” (Is. lvii. 21). 

(2) Their bigotry and intolerance. God had chosen Israel as 
his peculiar people, and had separated them from the nations of 
the earth, but instead of a sense of deep responsibility on account 
of these privileges, they were inflated with pride and vain-glory, 
imagining that they possessed a monopoly of Jehovah’s favor. 
That God’s people should be subject to Gentile dogs was an intol- 
erable thought, and so galling as to drive them to madness. 
Whilst the logic of events counselled submission, their pride 
spurned it. That question with which the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians sought to entrap our Saviour, “Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not?”, was for many a long year a burning one, 
and the bigotry which lay back of it was most fruitful source of 
disquiet. 

(3) Their Messianic expectations. ‘The prophecies were inter- 
preted in the light of their expectations and desires, and that which 
they were eagerly longing for was a conquering prince. Of the 
true Messiah they had no conception, but this expectation of a 
great temporal deliverer, quickened and stimulated by their own 
sore need, made them the facile dupes of designing imposters. 
Notwithstanding their aversion to the character and teachings of 
our Lord, they were ready to take him by force and make him a 
king, when they caught a glimpse of his power in the feeding of 
the five thousand. How many of these false Christs actually 
arose, we have no means of knowing. Probably there were very 
many to delude them as Theudas did, but even if they were few in 
number, yet the constant expectation of such a leader kept them in 
a state of feverish unrest. 

(4) Lastly, there was that constant irritation incident to con- 
tact between Jew and Roman. ‘The policy of Rome towards sub- 
ject states was generally a liberal one, but in Palestine the case was 
altogether unique. Other nations as a rule gave but little trouble, 
when once conquered, but the Jew looked upon his conqueror with 
undisguised contempt, and his very presence in the land was re- 
garded as a defilement. He shrank from him as one would from 
a leper, and lost no opportunity of giving expression to his feel- 
ings. This hatred and contempt were returned by the Roman 
with interest. If it was galling to a Jew to have a Gentile dog as 
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his master, it was tenfold more galling to these masters of the 
world to be contemned and spurned by an impotent and despicable 
people. 

Jewish exclusiveness and intolerance came into constant con- 
flict with what were usually deemed the rights of conquerors. 
When Pompey, to gratify his curiosity, entered the Temple after 
his successful assault upon Jerusalem, he did that which no other 
conqueror but Antiochus ever presumed to do; and though he 
forebore to touch anything there, the nation was filled with horror 
at the enormity of the deed, and it was regarded as their crowning 
calamity. The practical Roman could not understand such a sen- 
timent, and so far from inspiring respect, it only added to his irri- 
tation. Again, there was no reason, apparently, why Palestine 
should be exempt from the taxes laid upon other provinces, and 
why a census should not be taken as in parts of the Empire, and 
yet this step stirred up the nation to its very center, gave rise to the 
sect of the Zealots, whose one rallying cry was irreconcileable 
hatred of Rome, and led to open rebellion under Judas of Galilee. 

This constant friction, arising from the clashing of ideas, and 
which kept them upon the very verge of open rebellion, was 
further increased by the needless provocations given by the Ro- 
mans. Disregarding the scruples of the populace, Pilate intro- 
duced troops into the Holy City with the busts of the Emperor 
upon their standards, which busts were regarded as idols by the 
Jews, and only consented to their removal when he found that 
the fury of the people could not be abated or restrained even in 
the presence of death. Failing in this he attempted later on to 
accomplish the same thing by introducing votive tablets to the 
Emperor into the palace of Herod, and only desisted at the 
bidding of Tiberius, to whom in their extremity the people had 
appealed. 

While Caligula was on the throne, imagining himself a god, he 
ordered his statue to be set up in the Temple, and the catastrophe 
which must inevitably have followed such an act of madness, was 
only prevented by his most timely death. The later Procura- 
tors, notably Cumanus, Felix, and Gessius Florus, were unprin- 
cipled men, and by their oppressive acts added fuel to the flames. 
Every day the situation became more and more acute, until the 
slumbering fires could no longer be restrained, but burst out into 
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uncontrolable fury, and the horrors of the Jewish War began. 


THE MAN OF KERIOTH. 
PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD, PH. D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DeQuincey’s defense of Judas Iscariot has seemed to many like 
a heroic attempt at “giving the devil his due.” But Judas was not 
all bad, even though he will ever be named as a central figure in 
the darkest tragedy with which humanity has written out its life 
history. Around his record will ever hang a melancholy cloud; 
and a measure of wonder and of mystery will always mark the 
study of his life. 

When we have said that Judas was one of the twelve, that he 
carried the bag, that he was a thief, a traitor, and finally a suicide, 
we have said almost all we know with centainty concerning the 
events of his sad, inglorious life. And yet the character of Judas 
stands out in Scripture in bold, clear lines, because of the moral 
truthfulness of the whole narrative. ‘That he was a Judean from 
a village called Kerioth seems most probable. But the world has 
never been so much concerned in filling in the missing fragments 
of his outer life as with tracing the unseen links in that mysterious 
chain of mind and heart whereby a bosom friend and companion 
became a betrayer; a disciple, a demon. 

Nor is this problem an easy one. That the divine hand picked 
up a devil and put him down without his own will, among the 
disciples of Jesus, that this demon might thus better carry out a 
purpose into which God drove him blindly, is too mechanical a 
view of the divine method to be seriously considered. That God’s 
hand was in this history from beginning to end, however, no seri- 
ous student of the Word can call in question. Why our Lord, 
who knew all from the beginning, and needed not that any tell 
him what was in man (Jno. ii. 25), should have chosen a thief and 
a traitor to be with him, and to herald the goodness of the king- 
dom of heaven, will probably never be answered with perfect satis- 
faction to all. Certainly our Lord did not choose Judas to tempt 
him to offense. Even the evangelists have no explanation to 
offer, except that the divine plan was thus fulfilled (Jno. xiii. 18) ; 
nor do they attempt to fathom the mystery of the heart of Judas, 
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except that “Satan entered into him” (Lu. xxii. 3, Jno. xiii. 27). 

And yet a brief study of what must have been the progress of 
the mind and heart of Judas; by which, beginning with high hopes 
of the kingdom, he ended in despair and eternal night, cannot lack 

its profit. For the development of evil in every human heart has 

its kinship to its unfolding in every other breast; and the end 
of sin, when it is full-grown, is always death. Let us try to fol- 
low the mind of Judas during his life with the Master. 

John the forerunner had for months been preaching the near 
approach of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. iti. 2). Our Lord, at 
the beginning of his ministry, repeated the same good news 
(Mark i. 15). This announcement awakened a responsive chord 
in the mind of Judas. He too, was anxious to see the kingdom of 
God set up. ‘True, his view of the nature and scope of that king- 
dom was low and earthly. But this may also be said of the early 
ideals of all the other disciples. (Mark x. 28; Matt. xx. 21; Lu. 
ix. 46; Actsi.6.) That Judas was enthusiastic and earnest; that 
his first impulses were sincere, and as far as they went, honorable, 
I do not doubt. That he was made treasurer of the common 
purse shows the confidence imposed in him by his companions, as 
well as his ability as a man of affairs, and his willingness to serve 
the common cause. His ardent desire to see the kingdom (as he 
understood it) became a fact on the earth, made him a potential 
force in the earthly ministry of Jesus. Judas chose the Master no 
less than the Master chose Judas. Our Lord chose men then, as he 
chooses them now, not so much for what they are in themselves as 
for what by divine grace they may become. Jesus selected twelve 
to be with him as disciples, learners. The cardinal difference be- 
tween a Peter or a John and a Judas did not lie in the initial 
goodness of the one and the inherent badness of the others, but in 
the results of the divine grace in the heart. Beginning, all, with 
the same low views of the Messianic plans and purposes, Judas 
alone proved himself capable of no higher. 

The latter, in common with all the Jews of the day, was anxious 
to see the kingdom come. The Romans were to be banished from 
the holy capital. David’s throne was to be erected upon its old 
foundation. Independence, peace and prosperity were to reign 
throughout the land. To this end Judas became a disciple. 
Whether in a real sense he could become an apostle, only time and 
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tutelage (humanly speaking) could reveal. 

A miracle-working Messiah was, to be sure, quite in accord 
with Judas’ ideals; that Jesus had the prophetic power of speech, 
teaching as one having authority, and not as the scribes, must have 
been reassuring to him that he had found the Christ. All went 
happy and hopeful. Some early shocks now and then to precon- 
ceived ideas, must have been experienced, as Jesus sought the little 
towns of Galilee and one by one preached to them, saying “‘to this 
end am I come.” (Mark i. 36-38.) The introductory words in 
the Sermon on the Mount, those blessings upon the ideal citizen 
of the kingdom, must have been somewhat bewildering to Judas’ 
undisciplined ears—‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,” “Blessed are 
the meek,”’ “Blessed are the peace-makers,” “Blessed are the per- 
secuted.”” And yet what power over disease, over nature, over 
demons! And even the disciples might have and did have the 
sane. fy ( Lage. ) 

But are not these parables of the kingdom strange? Like seed 
sown? like leaven? wheat and tares together? No plan to root 
up and destroy? Judas must have early had his inner question- 
ings. Repeatedly does the Lord refuse to give a sign of his Mes- 
siahship to those who call for it. John the Baptist has been im- 
prisoned. He is soon beheaded. ‘To Judas this cannot prophecy 
a Messianic victory. His Master shows no signs of vengeance, but 
simply withdraws. How weak and disappointing such a policy 
would seem to one looking for an earthly conqueror. 

Time wears on. It is now but a year before the end. A sud- 
den rise takes place in ‘the hopes of Judas when Jesus, with five 
barley cakes and two little fishes, feeds a great multitude of men 
and women. The people would take their benefactor by force 
and make him king. Now Judas seems to see a gleam of hope, 
only to have it suddenly eclipsed in darkness and disappointment. 
For Jesus declining sends the multitude away and withdraws to 
the desert to pray! 

See the Lord next morning in the synagogue at Capernaum ~ 
speaking of the true bread from heaven; see the bewildered and 
disgusted multitude, as he tells them of his own flesh which he will 
give for the life of the world; (Jno. vi. 51). Behold the people 
in great throngs gliding away, till Jesus finding himself almost 
alone, looked toward the twelve and said “Would ye also go’ 
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away?” (John vi. 66). Peter voicing the view of the eleven said 
“Tord to whom shall we go, thou hast the ends of eternal life, and 
we have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 
Jesus knows within himself that Judas does not follow Peter in 
this deeper spiritual insight, nor sympathize with this strong con- 
fession; and so Jesus immediately answers with much signifi- 
cance, “Did I not choose you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
(John vi. 66-71). Here for the first time Judas is revealed as a 
traitor. Here was the parting of the ways. 

From this time forward Judas follows the Master reluctantly, 
weakly ; but does not know how to release himself. Besides, the 
dangers of discipleship are not yet critical, and he is still the pos- 
sessor of the bag. 

Now follow in rapid succession events which were not to lead to 
Judas’ change of heart, but on the contrary, every step of the 
Lord toward Jerusalem, only weakened the hold of the self-seeker. 
Growing bitterness of scribes and Pharisees; Jesus’ prolonged 
ministry in Galilee, instead of conquering the heart of current 
Judaism by taking Jerusalem itself, there setting up his throne; 
more frequent withdrawals from public attack; all this only added 
to the disappointment of Judas. 

Jesus is now approached by a deputation of scribes and Phari- 
‘sees asking that he give an outward demonstration of his claims 
to Messiahship (Matt. xvi. 1). Judas would doubtless see here 
the Lord’s opportunity, if he was ever to have one, to show his 
right to reign. But no, he simply withdraws, with his disciples to 
the regions of Caesarea Philippi, that he might there quietly tell 
them, for the first time with plainness, that he will certainly be 
rejected by the Jews, and be slain (Matt. xvi. 21). For this sort 
of a Messiah Judas has no patience—such a Christ is but a root out 
of dry ground. The die is cast. Judas is only outwardly with 
his Lord. Six days later (Matt. xvii. 1-13) when Jesus is to be 
transfigured, he is constrained to select from among the twelve 
three of the more spiritual to witness the glorious scene. 

Jesus again foretells his death (Matt. xvii. 22), he pays the 
temple tax, outwardly acknowledging his obedience to govern- 
ment (Matt. xvii. 24); rebukes his disciples for contending for 
precedence in the kingdom (Matt. xviii. I-14); tells them they 
must lay down their all for him, since he is poorer than the birds 
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and the foxes; visits the feast privately and not in public; when 
threatened with stoning in the temple, he hides himself from the 
mob (John viii. 59) ; instead of making friends with the influen- 
tial, the Pharisees and doctors at Jerusalem, he openly denounces 
them, and further arouses their fury. (Lu. xi. 47-54.) He 
again warns all who are following him to count the cost (Lu. xiv. 
25-35) ; because of the enmity aroused by the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus again withdraws to privacy (John xi. 47-54). Now comes 
the final journey toward Jerusalem, to the passover. ‘The plot 
against the Galilean’s life is more determined than ever, and Jesus 
had said that the prophet must die in Jerusalem. A momentary 
thrill of hope may perhaps have struck through the breast of Judas 
as he beheld the triumphal entry, and heard the cries of “Hosanna 
to the Son of David;” and knew of the confession of the Pharisees 
that “the world is gone after him” (John xii. 19). Butin whata 
pitiable fiasco did the triumph end, after all (thought Judas) for 
instead of following up the opportunity while the people were with 
him, and openly announcing himself king, Jesus “entered into the 
temple, and when he had looked round about. upon all things, he 
went out unto Bethany.” (Mark xi. 11.) How weak for a con- 
queror and a king! 

But Judas still follows to the home of Lazarus, and of Simon of 
Bethany. ‘The precious ointment is broken upon Jesus by Mary. 
The narrow heart of Judas demurs, because he was not in sym- 
pathy with the Master; and being covetous, he begrudged the 
benefaction. Now when Jesus explained “She did it to prepare 
me for burial,” it is enough. Judas immediately rising, goes to 
the chief priests, and bargains for the delivery. Luke says Satan 
entered into him here. That is, a sudden and unaccountable out- 
burst of indignation and passion probably marked his departure 
from the company (Lu. xxii. 3). Jesus, wishing to eat the pass- 
over without molestation, selects two trusted disciples, who are 
sent to prepare a room. ‘They were not to rent in ordinary open 
method; but the Lord, by somewhat enigmatic directions, sends 
the two disciples to meet a man with a pitcher, whom they were 
to follow till they reach the house, and there they were to ask the 
good man of the house fora room. ‘Thus the rulers, who sought 
Jesus were not acquainted with his whereabouts. Hence their 
need of a guide, for the whole matter must be kept quiet, lest there 
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be an outbreak of the people (Lu. xxii. 6). 

Judas is at the table with the rest. With a sop and words of 
woe upon the betrayer he is disclosed by the Lord. He gets up 
suddenly (Satan again enters into him—Lu. xxii. 27), enraged by 
the public disclosures and rebuke, and goes out. “What thou 
doest, do quickly.” And it was night! 

For some cause there is delay in getting the mob and soldiery 
together. Jesus and the eleven have now gone to the Mount of 
Olives. But Judas knows that Jesus often frequented that spot, 
the garden of Gethsemane. 

‘The rabble, the swords, staves and torches; the inquiry and 
recoil of the persecutors; the betrayer’s kiss, the reply of Jesus 
keener than the impetuous sword thrust of Peter; the arrest, the 
fleeing of the eleven; the trials and final condemnation to death— 
all these are too well known to be dwelt upon. 

Now for the first time does Judas realize the inner blackness of 
his hideous deed. What are now thirty pieces of silver to his 
gnawing conscience and his remorseful soul? He spurns the 
price of his infamy and throws the silver at the feet of his allies. 
“T have betrayed innocent blood.” “What is that to us, see thou 
to that.” 

The bitter agony of remorse, the sad end in the field of blood, 
and Judas goes to his own place. ‘‘Myself am hell.” 

Shall we ask how it all came about? Jesus had called Judas— 
as God made Adam—with the possibility of divine fellowship, but 
also with the possibility of an awful fall to ruin. As the most 
Jewish of all the disciples, the man of Kerioth proved harder to 
lead from the low ideals of Messiah’s kingdom than the rest who 
came from the land of Galilee—Galilee of the Gentiles. The road 
between the possession of those low ideals of the kingdom which 
the disciples at first thought they saw and hoped they should real- 
ize in Jesus of Nazareth, upward to the high and spiritual ideals 
which Jesus would at length instil into their bosoms, was a long 
and painful one. Transition periods are periods of danger, or of 
opportunity. The eleven survived the rude shocks of unexpected 
experiences. Judas fell by the way. They reached the point at 
length where they were willing to follow their Lord forever 
through personal allegiance to a personal Saviour, even though 
stripped of earthly power, suffering, dying. Judas never formed 
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this vital tie. He therefore went to his own place. Thus in one 
who perhaps had in him the potentiality of the greatest disciple of 
all, threw away his apostleship and became an apostate. As 
Lavater has said, “Judas acted like Satan, but like a Satan who 
had in him to be an apostle.” 

“Good were it for that man if he had not been born.” Divine 
love alone can draw the curtain upon so dark a picture. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
PROFESSOR C. C. HERSMAN, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 
II. 


Let us now look at the subject matter of the parable. The per- 
sons who figure in it are a rich landlord, a negligent, prodigal, and 
eventually dishonest steward, and certain debtors to the estate, 
whose. favor is to be won by remitting part of their indebtedness. 
The principal actor is the steward. Luke uses this word only 
here and in chapter xii. 42. There it denotes a superior slave, 
elevated in office above his fellow-servants, and in charge of the 
household. Here he is not a mere slave over fellow-slaves, but a 
factor of much more importance, and invested with larger powers. 
He is to collect and transmit to his master the proceeds of the 
estate. How long he had been in the employ of the rich man 
before he began to abuse his trust we are not told. The imperfect 
tense (he had a steward) indicates that he had, perhaps, been in 
his service for years, and was implicitly trusted. At first, like 
most newly appointed officers, he would be diligent and scrupu- 
lously accurate in rendering his accounts. As time passed on and 
he felt secure in his position, he became just a little relax in his 
oversight, and began, in one way and another, to abuse his 
trusts. People, no doubt, began to insinuate that his deal- 
ings with his lord were not altogether correct. At length 
insinuation has become common talk—his misconduct is 
noised abroad. His little negligence, now grown to shameful 
proportions, reaches the ear of his master. He was accused of 
wasting his goods. The word “accused” carries with it the idea 
of malice, hostile intent, but not necessarily groundless or false 
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accusation. ‘The sequel shows that the charge was well founded. 
The accusation brought against him was, not that he had wasted, 
a past offence that had ceased, but that he was wasting, a daily 
practice still continuing. This factor used with a free hand his 
master’s property—was a waster of it. The same word is used 
in the preceding chapter to characterize the lavish use in self- 
indulgence that the prodigal son made of his part of the patrimo- 
nial estate. ‘The steward’s subsequent device to secure a comfort- 
able situation in the homes of the debtors, shows that he had not 
largely profited by all this waste, and that he is up to this point to 
be regarded as a negligent spendthrift, rather than as a knave— 
his subsequent theft and rascality were the outcome of his prodi- 
gality. 

To such an employee there must come sooner or later a reckon- 
ing. It came to the steward. ‘The accusation is followed by a 
summons to appear before the owner of the estate. ‘The words 
addressed to the steward in verse second may be read in several 
ways. What? Do I hear this of thee? Then it is a question 
of surprise, or amazement. Or it may be read, What is this that 
I hear of thee, or Why do I hear this of thee? ‘his is followed 
by a demand to give an account of his stewardship. This may be 
understood as a challenge to prove his honesty by the lord’s per- 
sonal inspection of his accounts. Produce your books that I may 
see for myself. The records of an honest accountant should dis- 
prove such accusation as I hear of thee. This would have been 
the reasonable and just course—to ascertain the facts before pro- 
ceeding to dismiss a once trusted servant. This would not neces- 
sarily be the course pursued by an oriental magnate. He might 
just turn implicit confidence to absolute distrust upon the slight- 
est suspicion without further investigation. The following 
clause, “for thou canst be no longer steward”, seems to show that 
the lord had determined to dismiss him. ‘The accusation has 
been accompanied with such evidence of its truthfulness or the 
master has acted with such characteristic impulse that dismissal 
is resolved upon without further ado. He demands of the stew- 
ard an inventory of all the property preparatory to his surrender 
of office. Whether this verse be understood as a peremptory dis- 
missal or challenge to prove his honesty, the result would be the 
same. Conscious of maladministration of office, the steward 
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would look upon an investigation into his accounts as tantamount 
to dismissal. His business is up, and his occupation gone. 

The scene changes and we are made to see how the steward acts 
under a sudden emergency and in the face of the inevitable. A 
man who justly forfeits a good position by incompetency, or by 
negligence, or by rascality is brought to great straits. It sharpens 
his wits or paralyzes his efforts. It plunges him into despair or 
puts him to thinking and planning how he shall “turn the next 
corner’. ‘This steward admits his guilt in his own conscience, 
resigns himself to his fate, but meets it with energy and prompt- 
ness. My lord taketh away the stewardship from me. What 
shall I do? He is still in office, with authority and power to 
control affairs. When notice of dismissal is served upon him, he 
betrays no concern to vindicate ‘his character, enters no protest 
against the summary dealing of his lord, gives no evidence of 
sorrow for the past, makes no promise of amendment for the 
future. All this, it is true, may be explained by his knowledge of 
the man with whom he had to deal. Long experience may have 
taught him that remonstrance was in vain. It is more likely 
that the supreme selfishness which was concerned only about 
having a good time and which was the basis of all his past con- 
duct, now appears on the surface. So the crisis moves him to 
think, and to think only of himself, and his future ease. We can 
hear him repeating his soliloquy: What shall I do? Every 
avenue for an honest living is closed.against him. His roguery 
has spoiled his chance for a similar situation. For manual labor 
of any kind that required expenditure of physical strength he has 
no fitness and less taste. His luxurious living, he imagines, has 
rendered it impossible for him to perform any task that required 
honest toil. He forgot that this was no good excuse for his 
compact with others to defraud his employer. Against the life of 
a common mendicant his pride rebelled. He forgot that honest 
labor, even though it spoils delicate hands, is better than begging, 
and begging is better than stealing. With all chances of liveli- 
hood cut off by his past prodigality, his habits of sloth and ease, 
he meditates on some other plan to extricate himself from the ruin 
- that confronts him. Suddenly a plan flashes upon him—*“T have 
it.” I must live. I cannot dig, I am ashamed to beg. ‘The 
world owes me a living. I know men who will furnish it. “TI 
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am resolved what ito do, that, when I am put out of the steward- 
ship, they may receive me into their houses.” I will compound 
with certain men I know. I will bestow on them such a favor 
that they will be obliged to receive me as their guest till something 
better turns up. They understand the maxim, that one good turn 
deserves another. 

Having devised his scheme, he proceeds forthwith to put it into 
practice. “So he called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him.” 
It is not necessary for the understanding of the parable, to know 
who these debtors were, how they came into the debt of the rich 
man, or how much they owed. These are questions of interest, 
but without any essential bearing on the parable. They are intro- 
duced merely to show how the steward extricated himself from 
his embarrassment, and exercised his prudence about to be com- 
mended. 

It may be asked why he did not exact more from the debtors, 
pocket the proceeds and decamp with enough to make him inde- 
pendent of both lord and debtors. It would have been no less dis- 
honest than the plan he did follow, and would have provided for 
the future. It has been answered, that the “didactic purpose of 
the parable requires him to appear in the role of a benefactor, in 
order to teach the value of beneficence as a passport into the eter- 
nal habitations.”’ Perhaps a better one may be given. He calcu- 
lated that the good will and gratitude of the debtors would more 
largely recompense him than he would be by playing the part of an 
ordinary rogue, and thus better illustrate his prudence shown in 
this stroke of business capacity and tact. 

Notice that each debtor is called—none is omitted. All are 
benefitted, and thus all brought under obligation. The scheme is 
to have as many houses as possible to enter as a favorite guest, 
and not to prevent their becoming informers. He could not ex- 
pect to conceal his rascality from his lord. And what did he care 
for the lord who had dispossessed him of office, when he had 
secured a home? 

Notice the dispatch with which the business is conducted. 
“Write quickly.” Some have seen in these words an intimation 
of the working of his own conscience, or a desire on his part to 
give no time for the debtors to reflect. Go this night! We see in 
it merely the need of haste, if his scheme is to be of any avail. Be- 
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fore the arrangement is completed dismissal may come, and his 
authority to act be cancelled. 

Notice, again, that the amount remitted to each is unequal. 
How shall we explain this variation in the favor conferred? 
Was there no risk of giving offence, by the discovery that one 
debtor had been more benefitted than another, and thus danger of 
defeating his own scheme? One answer is that the fifty and 
eighty measures were the amounts actually due, and the one hun- 
dred the fraudulent estimate of indebtedness. This reduction 
was honestly due the debtors, but in their ignorance it would 
appear as bona fide beneficence. On this view, he had sinned 
against the debtor, rather than against his lord, and his apparent 
liberality was the proof of his repentance. ‘Though urged with 
great plausibility, this view does not accord with the record, which 
makes the sin of the steward, the wasting of the rich man’s goods, 
and not overcharging the debtors. It gives no credit to the busi- 
ness tact of the merchants. ‘They could hardly be in entire igno- 
rance of their own indebtedness. Another suggests that such a 
discrimination marks the true method and limits of charity, dis- 
pensing help according to present need; another, that he knew 
his men, and could calculate the amount necessary to buy the 
favor of each. Probably the variation was intended to impress 
the debtors with a sense of his importance and to keep up the role 
of independence and power which he had so long played. This 
show of authority would impress them with his importance, make 
them more willing to welcome into their houses a man of such 
power and distinction. The world is governed more largely by 
show of power and flourishing of authority than by downright 
honesty and equity. 

In verse 8 the parable takes another turn. ‘‘And the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward, because he had done wisely.” ‘The 
lord is not Christ the Lord of all, but the lord of the estate, the 
rich man of the first verse. One is surprised that Dr. Bruce, 
who in his “Parabolic Teaching of Christ” referred it correctly to 
the lord of the steward, now in ‘““Ithe Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment” refers it to Jesus. ‘The grounds on which this is done are, 
that it is not probable that the steward’s master would become so 
soon informed of his new misconduct; that the steward would 
present what looked like a true account, to make it appear that his 
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dismissal was unjust, or to induce the master to cancel his purpose 
of dismissal ; that those who had been so largely benefitted would 
not so soon become informers. It may be said in answer, that the 
parable does not demand an immediate revelation of the scheme; 
that the motive of the steward is not to put matters in the best 
light with his master, whose resolve he regards as final, but to 
curry favor with the debtors. When this is secured he can laugh 
at his dismissal and go his way. ‘The lord then is not Jesus. 
The Revised Version has done a good thing for careless readers 
in substituting “his lord” for “the lord.” This reading of the 
verse cuts up the old objection, that Christ teaches the lawfulness 
of cheating. 

We must note that the ground of praise is not the character of 
the employee, but a course of action not in itself wrong. He was 
praised because he acted prudently; “not for his iniquity, but for 
his prudence in spite of his iniquity.” Prudence in itself consid- 
ered is certainly praiseworthy. His foresight in adopting mea- 
sures that would secure friends in time of need is clearly separated 
from his dishonesty. If it were not possible to emulate his pru- 
dence without copying his knavery, the counsel of Christ to do 
likewise, expressed or implied, would be immoral. In spiritual 
matters, and temporal too, it is possible to evince a high order of 
prudence without iniquity. It may be still asked why Jesus did 
not teach us the lesson of prudence by a better example. Why 
are we made to learn any lesson from such a character? We 
answer that it is one feature of parabolic instruction to convey les- 
sons by contrast. We might learn the value of honesty in a more 
impressive way from the terrible consequences of a defaulter, 
the ruin to his creditors, the disgrace of his family, than from the 
every day, straight forward course of the honest men. We 
answer again, the same difficulty is presented in other parables. 

Christ makes us learn from the “Selfish Neighbor” how impor- 
tunate want finally overcomes the comfortable selfishness of a 
man dead to every generous feeling. He makes us learn from the 
“Unjust Judge,” a lawless, unprincipled tyrant, with no sense of 
responsiblity to God and no sentiment of humanity, how passion- 
ate importunity can secure its answer. We answer once more, the 
moral lesson of the parable requires one in the situation of the 
steward. It points to our dismissal at death from our steward- 
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ship of all earthly possessions. The anologue must be an officer 
about to be dismissed. No good reason could be given for the 
dismissal of an honest and faithful employee. The parable must 
then fix on a man who by his love of ease and his prodigality de- 
serves ejectment from office, while by his promptness and energy 
in providing for his future, he can teach us a lesson in prudence. 
But why should the lord praise the rascal who had coolly con- 
cocted a plan to defraud him of the just revenues from the estate? 
We should rather have looked for a storm of indignation against 
such an act of villainy. Does not such laudation make against 
the probability of the parable? The probable explanation is that 
the career of the steward had excited mixed feelings in the mind 
of the rich man. For his negligence he had been dismissed from 
cffice. For his cleverness in turning his adversity into immediate 
account he is praised. Suppose a shrewd forger should so skil- 
fully clothe a modern document with the thoughts and dress of 
antiquity as to deceive a literary expert. When his mortification 
was over, he might lament that he had been fooled and his repu- 
tation as an expert damaged; yet he might have humor enough 
to smile at the cleverness of the forgery. When the lord had 
recovered from the smart of his loss, he could see in the varied 
display of character manifested by the steward enough to provoke 
a smile, aye, even praise. “A clever man! I only wish he had 
shown as much prudence in managing my estate as he has in 
managing for his future comfort.” In the last clause of verse 8 
Christ justifies the praise given to the prudence of the steward. 
He was praised for his foresight, because he was worthy of imita- 
tion by men of a different class. “For the sons of this world are 
for their own generation wiser than the sons of the light.” No- 
tice the contrast in the very designation of the two classes. ‘The 
expression is a vivid Hebrew metaphor, denoting moral affinity 
and relationship. Sons of this world; their principles, their con- 
duct, their interests are all in the world, and of the world. The 
sons of the light. They are sons of light as they have been en- 
lightened by Christ, who is the Light of the world. They have 
come to the knowledge of the truth, and know, at least theoreti- 
cally, the relative worth of this world and the world to come. 
They walk in the light, and have no fellowship with such deeds of 
darkness as shown in the course of the steward. The sons of this 
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world are wiser for their generation than the sons of light are for 
theirs. ‘The one class shows more wisdom and prudence in re- 
gard to worldly and temporal interests, than the other class does 
for spiritual and eternal interests. Are the sons of this world 
really wiser than the sons of the light. We judge of the prudence 
of men by the conformity of their acts with their premises. On 
the premises of the worldling, this world is of more value than the 
next, in fact it is the only world. The end of their existence is to 
secure their own interests here on earth. They devote them- 
selves with decision, promptness and energy to form bonds with 
their own generation, with men of like mind, who may serve them 
in the future. We have an illustration in the case of the steward. 
He knew the men with whom he had to deal, and prudently 
formed ties with them that secured for him a reception into their 
houses. On the premises of the sons of the light the next world 
is of more value than this. ‘Too often they subordinate the eternal 
and enduring to the temporal and fleeting. Too often they forget 
or neglect to use every opportunity to form bonds with their 
generation, with men of like mind, so as to advance their eternal 
interests. If the lower class for their lower self-interest display 
such prudence and zeal, surely the higher class should push their 
higher interests with better wisdom and prudence. The sons of 
this world make a wiser use of their earthly opportunities for 
this life, than the sons of light do of their heavenly opportunities 
for the life to come. ‘There are many noble exceptions, many 
who live as seeing things invisible, who walk worthy of their 
vocation, who measure all temporal things by théir bearing on 
eternity. ‘These are the children of the day and walk in the full 
light of the sun. ‘There are a multitude of other sons of the 
light, who walk in the dim light of the moon, whose lives so fre- 
quently and constantly contradict their premises, as to abundantly 
require this correction and admonition of Jesus. Let each one 
take heed to the admonition, and see that he exercises that pru- 
dence here commended. 


JESUS’ MESSIANIC CLAIMS. 
A Stupy BAsED on THE SyNopric GosPELs. 
PROFESSOR E. E. NOURSE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


That Jesus claimed to be, in some sense, the Messiah may be 
considered beyond controversy. But as to the exact nature of this 
claim and of the consciousness on which it was based there is at 
present much difference of opinion. _ 

The purpose of this study is to examine the Synoptic Gospels 
in order to ascertain what data they furnish on the basis of which 
a correct conception of Jesus’ Messianic claims may be formed. 
It may be too much to expect that the Synoptics will furnish us 
with a complete solution of the problem. ‘The evidence of the 
other portions of the New Testament must be carefully considered 
before a final conclusion can be reached. N evertheless, the Sy- 
noptic Gospels, as containing the earliest, most direct and com- 
pletest tradition of Jesus’ words and deeds must ever remain the 
principal source from which to construct our theories concerning 
Him. . 

In what sense did Jesus claim to be the Messiah? Since this 
title denotes a personal agent to whom a great office and work was 
entrusted the problem contains two main elements. First, on 
what grounds did Jesus rest His claim to be the Messiah ; that is, 
what was His conception and estimate of His own personality. 
Second, how did He define His Messianic work or mission. 

While it may be that in Jesus’ own mind the consciousness of 
who He was, was more fundanmental than His conception of the 
nature of His mission, it is more suitable for a purely inductive 
study like this to seek to ascertain first how Jesus defined His 
work. This will give a safer line of approach to the more obscure 
problem of Jesus’ conception of Himself. 

I. Jesus’ idea of His Messianic work . 

The most general expressions used by Jesus were, doubtless, 
these, (or their equivalents) “the kingdom of God is at hand”, 
“repent, and believe in the gospel” (Mark i. 1 5). That is, as the 
Messiah, He was the proclaimer of the Kingdom; His work was 
to bring this Kingdom near to men, to set forth its laws and prin- 
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ciples, to press home its claims, to invite men to enter it. Fur- 
thermore, He felt that His work was to set in operation those 
agencies by which this Kingdom was to be continued and grow 
and develop in the world until the final consummation (cf. e. g., 
Mk. i. 17, iii. 14, Mt. xviii. 19-20, and the parables of the King- 
dom). 

The term ‘kingdom’ is, however, of a somewhat indefinite na- 
ture. It was, indeed, eminently suited to symbolize certain ideas 
held by Jesus to be supremely important. But it was also a term 
He found already in use and around it had gathered a multitude 
of erroneous conceptions. It was a convenient term, but in using 
it Jesus was ever seeking to make it stand for conceptions which 
it did not commonly represent. Hence, no one can rest content 
with merely noting that Jesus declared His purpose to be to reveal 
and establish the Kingdom. It is necessary to analyze this 
general expression and seek to ascertain how, by doing what, He 
made this Kingdom known to men. Therefore we proceed to 
inquire as to the more specific elements of the Messianic work of 
Jesus. 

He sought to accomplish His mission, in part, by teaching. 
He, as the Messiah, was the revealer of truth. His ‘gospel’ was a 
body of truth the proclamation of which by Himself was a sign 
or witness to His Messiahship (Matt. xi. 3-6, Luke iv. 17ff). To 
this end He was ‘sent forth’. By far the greatest portion of His 
time during His public ministry was spent in teaching,—a fact 
that is not always remembered. What we have in our Gospels is 
but a fragment. By plain, direct statement, by parable, by expe- 
sition of the deep meaning of the Old Law (as in Matt. v.), by 
criticism of prevailing theories and customs, by words of tender- 
est sympathy and divinest comfort to the weary and heavy laden 
He sought to make known truth. ‘The truth thus made known 
was represented to be of fundamental importance. On it one 
might build a character which would endure the storms of the 
ages. Neglect of this truth involved eternal ruin. It was the 
truth concerning man’s religious and ethical life, revealing to man 
what he ought to be, that He made known and urged man to 
accept. All this is so evident in the Gospels that particular 
references are unnecessary. 

In this connection it is important to note who the classes were 
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to whom Jesus made known these truths. He showed Himself 
willing to teach any one who approached Him in a teachable 
mood. In fact, it was among the poor and the despised, the 
unfortunate and the outcast that His teachings found the warmest 
welcome. This was, in His opinion, a significant fact, intimately 
related to His Messianic work (cf. Luke iv. 16ff. and Matt. xi. 
5). 

In thus making known the truth, He claimed that it was impos- 
sible that He could be mistaken. Heaven and earth might pass 
away, but His words would abide. 

Closely connected with His teaching work were His healing 
ministry and other manifestations of supernatural power. ‘This 
also was considered by Him to be a part of His Messianic work. 
The healing ministry seems to have served, in part, as an actual 
demonstration of the truth of His teachings concerning the Divine 
compassion for men. Not all of His miracles, however, can be 
referred to this reason. Some of them were performed with the 
express purpose of vindicating His Messianic claims (cf. Mk. ii. 
10). Others were of a more special and individual character, as 
for example, the walking on the sea. The general impression of 
the miracles was to enhance His authority and reputation. His 
miracle-working was, nevertheless, of a somewhat subordinate 
character. He worked no signs merely for the sake of doing 
wonders. He would not appear to be a mere wonder-worker. 
Had He done so, He would have forfeited His right to be consid- 
ered the Messiah (Matt. iv. 1-11, Luke iv. 1-13). His miracles 
were controlled by the great purpose to bring the Kingdom of God 
near to men (Matt. xii. 28). When He worked miracles, the 
Holy Spirit was present (Mk. iii. 28-30). 

Another feature of His Messianic work was to declare and 
make known the forgiveness of sins. Asa teacher He said much 
about the forgiveness of sins. But He did more than this. On 
one occasion he declared to a certain man that His sins were for- 
given and connected this declaration with His Messianic mission 
(Mk. iii. 5-10). On another occasion He declared of a certain 
penitent woman that her many sins were forgiven (Luke vii. 47). 
This was also, probably, the real significance of the benediction 
‘thy faith hath saved thee’ which He used more than once. These 
recorded instances are, doubtless, but few of many. After His 
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resurrection He told His disciples that repentance to the remis- 
sion of sins was to be proclaimed in His—the Messiah’s—name. 

The reasons why such a declaration of forgiveness was possible 
are not clearly indicated in the Synoptic Gospels. It is not repre- 
sented as an arbitrary matter as though the Messiah could forgive 
irrespective of conditions. Nor is it set forth as being done by 
the Messiah alone with no reference to His Father’s will. In His 
general teaching He seemed to make the forgiveness of sins de- 
pendent on certain great principles such as, in God, His love for 
men and desire for their well-being and, in men, their possession 
of a humble and repentent spirit. In such an expression as is re- 
corded in Luke xxiii. 34, He seems to refer forgiveness to His 
Father. In the words of the institution of the Supper according 
to Matthew (xxvi. 28) He explicitly connects the forgiveness of 
sins with the pouring out of His blood. The tradition in Mark 
and Lake leaves out the reference to forgiveness, but a comparison 
of the primitive apostolic teaching and of Paul (cf. I. Cor. xv. 3) 
makes it certain that in all circles of the early church Jesus was 
understood to have connected forgiveness with the shedding of 
His blood. Of course, during His public ministry He said practi- 
cally nothing concerning this phase of His work. Had He done 
so He would have been only misunderstood. In the important 
passage Mark ii. 10, He says simply “but that ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power (é£ove/a) on earth to forgive sin’, 
without explaining how this was. Hence, the evidence of the 
Synoptics on the point amounts simply to this: Jesus, in addition 
to teaching that forgiveness of sins is conditioned on repentance, 
humility etc., on several occasions asserted a most intimate con- 
nection between His Messianic work and the remission of sins. 
But the data in the Synoptics alone are not sufficiently clear to 
serve as adequate premises from which to deduce Jesus’ complete 
teaching on the subject. 

Involved in such claims is another, namely, that as Messiah He 
performed a mediatorial work between man and the Father. 
This is most clearly expressed in the great passage Matt. xi. 27 
(Luke x. 22), “All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal (him)”. The great invitation Matt. xi. 
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28-30 is but another expression of the mediatorial claim. When 
we read in Matt. x. 32 (Luke xii. 8), “Whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my Father”, and in 
Matt. x. 40, ‘“He that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me’, 
we hear His claim to be the mediator between man and the Hea- 
venly Father. We might think of this as meaning simply that by 
making known the truth concerning God, man, duty etc., Jesus 
felt that He was a mediator between man and God. In that case 
no mediatorial value could be attached to His personality. But 
Jesus seems to have connected His mediatorship with the value, 
importance and significance of His person. Only as springing 
from such a consciousness can all His expressions be unified. A 
study of all the passages wherein Jesus uses the personal pronouns 
‘me’ and ‘my’ makes this impression very strong. ‘The value of 
His teachings and other elements of His work was dependent in 
part on the value of His own personality. So we find Him 
attaching the greatest value to His death; as the death of the “Son 
of Man”, it was a death which was a giving of “His life a ransom 
for many” (Mk. x. 45). This same thought of the mediatorial 
value of His death was probably (certainly, if Matthew’s addition, 
els dpeow duapTiov, xxvi. 28, be received as genuine) in His mind 
when He instituted the Supper. 

Very closely connected with His representation of Himself as 


Mediator was the assertion of His Kingship. We use this as a. 


comprehensive term; as inclusive of His judgeship, headship of 
the body of His followers and other phases of that rulership to 
which He Jaid claim. 

He assumed the teaching office without any human sanction. 
His teaching had about it an air of authority which caused remark 
(Mk. i. 22). Of the body of disciples (and their successors) 
which He founded, He considered Himself to be the head, not only 
while He was with them, but permanently, in the ages to come 
cf. Matt. x. 4o, xvi. 18 (note, My church, J will build) xviii. 19- 
20, Mk. x. 29, Matt. xix. 27ff, Luke xxii. 28-30. As Son of Man 
He was lord of the Sabbath (Mk. ii. 28). In ‘that day’ many 
would say to Him that they were His followers, only to be judged 
by Him as workers of iniquity (Matt. vii. 21, 23, Luke xiii, 26- 
27). The parable of judgment, Matt. xxv. 31ff, represents Him 
as the judge. In His trial before Pilate He tacitly admitted that 
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He claimed to be the Messianic King and in His ministry (e. g. on 
Palm Sunday) accepted this title when used by His followers. 

Nevertheless, His Kingdom of which He was the Messianic 
head was God’s Kingdom,—the Father’s Kingdom, cf. Matt. xii. 
28, xiii. 43 (note the interchange of terms in vv. 41 and 43), 
Jesus calls it “my Kingdom”, but in the same passage says that 
His Father had appointed it unto Him (Luke xxii. 29). In re- 
spect to this element of His work and office, as in respect to all the 
others, He represented Himself as under the control of, doing the 
will of, and subordinate to the Father. 

The result,—growing out of the nature of the work itseli—of 
the exercise of these Messianic functions, was that a new era was 
claimed to be ushered in by Jesus. What He did was, indeed, 
intimately related to what had been done by others who had pre- 
ceded Him. ‘The Law and the Prophets had come first and they 
pointed to Him. The Law found its fulfilment in Him. Many 
prophets had longed to see what His disciples saw. When He 
stood in the Synagogue of Nazareth and spoke words of grace He 
declared that the ancient prophecy of Is. Ixi. 1 was on that day 
fulfilled. In the parable of the vineyard He, the Son, is the last 
of the series of God-sent messengers (Mk. xii. 1-12). Never- 
theless, with all this intimate connection with what preceded Him, 
He was the herald of a new day for the Kingdom. The new wine 
He dispensed needed also new wine-skins. His work was not to 
patch a new piece of cloth on to an old garment. He was the 
head-stone of the corner of a (new) building. John, His prede- 
cessor was the greatest of the prophets (in the old succession), but 
the least in the (new) Kingdom of God was greater thanhe. He 
felt Himself to be the head of a new movement—inspired by a 
new spirit—though resting on the same fundamental principles as 
the old. Hence His tone of authority and independence when 
speaking of the old. Such, in brief outline, were some of the 
more prominent claims made by Jesus in reference to His work 
as the Messiah. 

To make known and re-found the Kingdom of God, the Hea- 
venly Father, and urge its claims upon men; to reveal the truth 
concerning this Kingdom and man’s relation to it; to expound 
and declare and (perhaps) make possible the forgiveness of sins; 
to be a mediator (and the only one) between man and the Father; 
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to die a death of peculiar value and,—after a resurrection—be- 
come the permanent Head of the new Order or Epoch introduced 
by Him, the King and judge of human destiny, holding such ap- 
pointment from the Father ; this (and more) was Jesus’ Messianic 
work according to His own testimony. 

II. What, now, was the consciousness which prompted such 
claims? What did Jesus think of Himself? 

In the first place, one’s attention is attracted by the tremendous 
emphasis Jesus laid upon Himself. From the day when, though 
only a child, He told His mother that He must be about His 
Father’s business to the parting injunction to disciple all nations 
according to His teachings promising His abiding presence with 
them, He ever evinced this deep conviction of the greatness 
and great importance of His person. He took it upon Him- 
self to declare Himself lord of the Sabbath (Mk. ii. 28); 
He pronounced a beatitude on those who were (or should be) 
persecuted for His sake (Matt. v. 11); in one of His great ser- 
mons He dared to say, “Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
olden time . . . . but J say unto you”; in His testimony to John 
the Baptist (Matt. xi.) He makes the prophecy of Mal. iii. 1 refer 
to John and Himself, and by so doing he identifies Himself with 
the ‘Lord’ (LXX., «d’pios; Heb., ddén) and ‘messenger of the 
covenant’ referred to by the prophet; He was greater than Jonah 
or Solomon; He is the “master of the house” (Matt. x. 25); He 
was able to give His disciples power over unclean spirits (Mark 
vi. 7); “whosoever will confess me, I will confess” : “whosoever 
follows me and hates not his father and mother”: “whosoever 
loses his life for my sake”: “whosoever receives you receives 
me’’,—thus He talked to men (Matt. x. 32-40) ; “all things are 
delivered to me of my Father”: “no one knows the Son save the 
Father, and no one knows the Father save the Son”: the Son 
reveals the Father to whomsoever He (the Son, that is, Jesus) 
willeth :—such was His great claim: “come hither to me, take my 
yoke, learn of me,—and ye shall find rest for your souls :—such 
was His great invitation. Such statements are found in great 
abundance in our brief record. Jesus was constantly talking thus" 
about Himself. However much He sympathized with men and 
sought to draw them to Himself, He ever gave them to under- 
stand that between them and Him there existed a great difference. 
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Men were impressed by this difference when they came in close 
contact with Him. ‘They felt that there was in Him a force, an 
authority of peculiar power. His most intimate disciples had 
some special experiences which impressed this very strongly upon 
them. The Transfiguration was such an experience. It was as 
though the veil was temporarily drawn aside and they were per- 
mitted to look upon the glory of His person,—upon that which 
was behind His ordinary appearance, but of which He was ever 
conscious. At times He seems to have manifested this conscious- 
ness more clearly than at others. As the time of His Passion 
drew near He gave frequent expression to this sense of the great 
significance of His own person. At the Supper, e. g., He spoke 
of His blood as “my blood of the (new) covenant”. 

How can we wonder that those who were constantly in His 
companionship, hearing Him talk as He did about Himself, feel- 
ing the force of His personality and, on occasions, catching a 
glimpse of what was beneath the surface should have put Him in 
a class by Himself,—one who was unique and altogether incom- 
parable with ordinary men? 

On what did this His sense of His unique greatness rest? 
Jesus, so far as our synoptic record goes, gave no definition of His 
personal nature. He never told His disciples in a detailed state- 
ment who He was. Evenas to His Messiahship, in its most gen- 
eral sense. His method was to lead His disciples to form inde- 
pendent conclusions for themselves. This is clearly brought out 
in the much mis-interpreted narrative, Mark viii. 27-33 (cf. Matt. 
Xvi. 13-23, Luke ix. 18-22). A word or two on this passage may 
not be out of place. The disciples had attached themselves to 
Jesus some time before. Several of them had been led to this 
step, according to John, because the Baptist had pointed out Jesus 
as the Messiah. All of them, doubtless, had become His follow- 
ers because of a more or less clear and strong conviction that He 
was the Messiah. They had heard His teachings, seen His deeds, 
enjoyed His fellowship for some months,—perhaps a year or 
more. ‘They had shared in the popular enthusiasm which reached 
its climax just after the feeding of the five thousand when the 
excited multitude wanted to make Him King,—that is, the Messi- 
anic King. ‘They had seen Him thrust aside, turn away from, 
this apparently golden opportunity and take them with Him into 
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retirement. What did it all mean? Their hopes had, doubtless, 
been greatly disappointed, their faith in Him put to a severe strain. 
Then it was that Jesus put to them the searching questions, ““Who 
do men say that I am?” and, “Who do ye say that am?” And 
Peter’s reply amounted to this : notwithstanding all apparent con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies we are profoundly convinced that 
thou art the Messiah in very truth—God’s anointed one. ‘This 
conviction, Jesus said, was wrought in their hearts by the Spirit 
of God. ‘Thus, one great step in their divine training had been 
made secure. ‘They were certain now that He was the Messiah. 
But that certainty had been arrived at not so much by Jesus’ defi- 
nitions as by the general effect of His words and works and per- 
son on their hearts and by the accompanying work of the Spirit. 
Then, but not until then, were they ready to be instructed as to the 
nature of His work and person. But the process of instruction 
was the same as it had been before the great confession was made. 
It was ‘line upon line’, and ‘precept upon precept’. As before, it 
was through His deeds, His experiences, as well as by His words 
that Jesus led them to understand who He was. But this was a 
gradual process, not completed in a day. Naturally His first 
great line of teaching, so far as the twelve were concerned, after 
the great confession, was in reference to His Messianic suffering. 
Over against this, as a hint of the higher nature belonging to Him 
the chosen three were granted the transfiguration vision. ‘Then 
came His sufferings and death—followed by His resurrection, 
ascension and the outpouring of the Spirit. Not until all these 
had taken place and they had had the experience of His power in 
His church were they in position to comprehend who He was. 
Such was His method of teaching them,—by facts and experi- 
ences as well as by words. Hence, we look in vain in the Synop- 
tic record for a complete statement concerning Himself. We 
have only some of the elements that He gave them which with 
others were to furnish the basis on which the Apostolit church 
was to form its conception of His person. 

In this inquiry it is self evident that we are limited to two pos- 
sible conclusions: either that Jesus thought of Himself, the Mes- 
siah, as a mere man, or as being more than a man. ‘The impres- 
sion made by the induction thus far points to the latter conclusion 
as the correct one. 
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We turn now to the remaining portion of the Synoptic data: 
viz., the expressions used by Jesus in speaking of His personal 
relation to His work and to God. 

The title of most frequent occurrence is ‘Son of Man’. It was, 
apparently, chosen by Himself as best fitted for His use. The 
great variety of explanations, no one of which is perfectly satis- 
factory, suggested by various scholars for His choice of this term, 
only serves to prove that it was not a common or easily under- 
stood messianic designation. Of this much we may be sure; it 
was a very suggestive title capable of meaning more or less. 
When Jesus asked His disciples: ““Who do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am”, He seems to have implied just this; that the 
title itself did not necessarily imply that He was certainly this or 
that. He could not have used the title ‘Son of God’ in such a 
way. Hence we conclude that His use of this title does not give 
us any certain ground for forming an opinion as to what He 
thought of His own personal nature. 

More is conveyed by His claim to be the Son of God. He 
seems not to have referred to Himself thus very frequently. But 
there can be no doubt that He did assert Himself to be the Son of 
God. In the parable of God’s Vineyard (Mk. xi. 16) He used 
these expressive words: “He had yet one, a well beloved Son’, 
referring to Himself and His messianic mission. As a Son, He 
was different from the prophets who had preceded Him. In His 
words: “No one knoweth the Son save the Father” etc., there is 
again a most plain assertion of sonship and that of a unique sort. 
Perhaps this passage (Matt. xi. 25-27, cf. Luke x. 21-22) is the 
strongest and clearest expression of His consciousness of Sonship 
that we have in the Synoptics. Its primary reference is to that 
unity of spiritual knowledge which Jesus felt existed between 
Him and His Father. He was certain that He knew the Father’s 
will perfectly so far as that will had reference to morals and 
religion. ‘The question is, whether such a ‘moral union’ alone is 
a sufficient explanation of His designation of Himself as “the 
Son”. My judgment is that it is not. 

In the fact of His divine Sonship, whatever the nature of that 
Sonship might be, was the seat of His messianic consciousness. 
Hence the Divine Voice at His baptism, spoken to Him, and at 
the Transfiguration addressed to the disciples, witnessing that He 
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was God’s beloved Son. 

We are carried only a step further into the problem when we 
observe that, in speaking of the Father to others, Jesus often said 
your Father, and my Father, and the Father, but never our 
Father. (In the Lord’s Prayer ‘Our’ does not include Jesus). 
The implication seems to have been that God was His Father in a 
somewhat different sense from that in which He is the Father of 
men who love Him. ‘This is indeed a negative argument and 
must not be pressed. A study of the many passages in which 
Jesus uses the expression “my Father”, in some of which the ‘my’ 
is very significant, leaves a strong impression that Jesus considered 
His Sonship to be of an altogether different type from that of any 
human servant of God no matter how good he might be. Further 
than leaving this impression the Synoptic record does not go. If 
it be asked, why did Jesus not make a larger use of the title ‘Son 
of God’, the answer is quite evident. Had He gone up and down 
Palestine saying ‘I am the Son of God’ in an incredibly short time 
the whole country would have been in an uproar. When the end 
came and He was giving His answer before the high court of the 
Jews He admitted that He claimed to be the Messiah, ‘the Son of 
God.’ 

The result, then, of a study of the Synoptics in reference to 
Jesus’ Messianic claims seems to be somewhat as follows: 

Jesus appeared in public, having been announced by the Baptist, 
giving the general impression that He was possibly the Messiah, 
and in various ways claiming to be the Messiah. As such He 
conceived His mission to be to teach certain, infallible truth, to do 
mighty works (for several different reasons), to proclaim the for- 
giveness of sins, to be the mediator between man and God, to be 
head, even King, of the Messianic Kingdom, to usher in a new 
era. As entrusted with such a work, He ever emphasized His 
own stipreme importance and greatness, speaking of Himself 
generally as ‘the Son of Man’ and also asserting Himself to be the 
‘Son of God’ who alone knows the Father and makes Him known 
to whom He (the Son) wills. 

Further than this a fair induction will not carry us. Only 
when we get the later testimony of the beloved disciple, of the 
early apostolic church of the inspired Paul are we fully prepared 
to estimate correctly this testimony of the Synoptic record and 
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appreciate its deep significance. 


THE ACCEPTABLE OFFERING. 
PROF. W. BRENTON, GREENE, JR., D. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


I. We need to know what this is. 

Christian life is essentially an offering. As our Lord tells us, 
it consists in “denying ourselves, taking up our cross daily, and 
following him;” that is, in making a continuous offering of our- 
selves to him. Even to enter on the Christian life, we must give 
ourselves to Christ that he may teach us and redeem us and rule 
us. 

Christianity is the author of organized charity. The bag 
which Judas kept was not only for the support of our Lord and 
his disciples, but also for the relief of the poor. Scarcely had the 
church of Christ been constituted by the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost when a new office, that of deacon, was ap- 
pointed for “the daily ministration” of their alms. We soon find 
Paul taking a collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem; working 
with his own hands, and enjoining on others to work in like man- 
ner, that they may have to give to those in need; and, in order to 
systematize their charity, directing that “upon the first day of the 
week each one shall lay by him in store as he may prosper.” 
These are but illustrations of mere beginnings. Yet they are 
unique. Nowhere in that or in a previous age do we observe 
anything like them. The fact to be emphasized is that, as giving 
is an essential expression of the Christian life, so it is in the church 
of Christ that organized giving first appears. 

Charity was never so much emphasized or so thoroughly organ- 
ized as it is to-day. ‘The criticism is sometimes passed that taking 
up the collection has become the most prominent feature of public 
worship. Committees on systematic beneficence exist and are 
active in most of the branches of the church. ‘The benevolent 
societies inspired, if not always officially directed, by her are 
legion and are rapidly increasing. 

What, then, could be more important for us than to know just 
what is the acceptable offering? ‘That which is an essential ex- 
pression of the Christian life, which Christianity was the first to 
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organize, and which the church of to-day is emphasizing and sys- 
tematizing, if not invariably practicing, as never before—this 
surely ought to be understood. 

II. We find the illustration of the acceptable offering in the 
anointing of our Saviour by Mary at Bethany almost on the eve of 
his crucifixion. The record of this event is in St. Matt. xxvi., St. 
Mark xiv., and St. John xii. That the narrative here found is 
what we are seeking is evident on its face. We can scarcely read 
it and not say, This is ideal giving. So unique is the beauty of 
the story that we feel Mary’s act to be the model of its kind. 
This sentiment is confirmed by the opposition of Judas to what 
Mary did. It roused his bitterest enmity. It made him appear 
in his true character as a child of the Devil. It caused him to. 
throw off restraint and take the final step against Christ. Plainly, 
the Prince of Darkness regarded it as too conspicuously and sig- 
nificantly Christlike to be endured. 

That such was its character is proved by our Lord’s comment: 
“Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.” Certainly he would not 
have pronounced such an encomium, had this not been the accept- 
able offering. 

III. Let us, then, carefully inquire as to its nature. 

I. It was not prompted by selfishness. Much giving now is, 
and even more in that day was, so inspired. Liberality was 
probably never practiced on a grander scale than it was then, but 
it was at bottom self-seeking. The wealthy Roman, for example, 
sought to win favor for himself by his large gifts to the poor; 
they were rarely because of his sympathy with the latter, or even 
because of his compassion for them. Nor was the state in her 
free distribution of grain impelled by charity in any sense. It 
was a measure of political expediency only. 

Very different was Mary’s offering. Good resulted to her 
from what she did. "The Saviour commended her as he never did 
any other. But she had no reason to expect this. Rather must 
she have anticipated the displeasure which she aroused among the 
disciples and the rebuke which she received from Judas. At all 
events, it is impossible to read the story and not feel that she was 
moved, not by her head alone, but also by her heart; not by calcu- 
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lating selfishness, but by unselfish affection. 

2. Yet neither was her offering the product of mere sentiment. 
Such gifts were not unusual, supremely selfish though that age 
was. Indeed, even of isolated acts springing from natural pity 
there was never any want. Beggars were numerous, and they 
were numerous largely because of the small coins that were tossed 
to them by the passers-by. Toward travellers in distress the 
general attitude was one of generosity. When Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A. 
D., the readiness to relieve the distress was universal. Ina word, 
men were compassionate then as truly, if not so commonly, as 
now. 

But Mary’s act expressed much more than even unselfish affec- 
tion. While such sentiment entered into her anointing of her 
Lord, it does not explain it. ‘Though the Saviour recognized the 
appropriateness of her act in view of his approaching death and 
burial, we may not suppose that she performed it as the result of 
prophetic vision and so because of pity. ‘Nor was it the expres- 
sion only of an irresistible, blind impulse to do something for one 
whom she loved passionately. Had it been no more than this, 
we may not think that our Lord would have commended it as’ he 
did, It would have lacked that ethical quality which, as it was 
the characteristic of his own love and life and sacrifice for men, he 
could not fail to demand in their offerings to him. 

3. Nevertheless, Mary’s gift was not prompted by a sense of 
duty merely. Ethical though the spirit must have been that in- 
spired it, it could not have been only ethical. Much giving is SO. 
We often give, not because we like to, or even because we wish to, 
simply because we feel that we ought to, and though our prefer- 
ence is distinctly otherwise. This is the characteristic of not a 
little of the systematic beneficence of our own day. It is a work 
of principle, and it is an expression of principle solely. Thus 
while its root is the true one, its development is imperfect. This 
is rational, but not emotional; it is reliable, but not inspiring. 

Not so is the acceptable offering. Unquestionably in making it 
Mary did what she felt was right and was guided by a sense of 
duty. Yet this is not that of which we think when we read the 
narrative of her act. We cannot regard her as constrained only 
by a feeling of obligation. We must regard her as borne along by 
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an overmastering affection. This is how our Lord would have us 
conceive of her. “She hath done what she could,” he said. She 
did what she ought, but she did it in doing what she could and 
because she did what she could. Her offering was acceptable 
because it was an act of duty and so proceeded from a right prin- 
ciple; but it would not have been the acceptable offering, had it 


- not been much more. 


4. In one word it was the gift of love. This implies a com- 
plex motive. Love is a sentiment, and so he who acts or gives 
from love acts or gives, as did Mary, from feeling and with feel- 
ing, because his heart prompts him and with conscious emotion. 
This emotion, however, is not mere emotion. Christlike and so 
true love as Mary’s, is always a principle as well as a feeling; its 
root is a principle rather than a feeling; if it forgets the claim of 
the loved one in the gratification of its affection for him, this 
affection can never wane, or wax to excess, for the reason that it 
springs out of and is regulated by the recognition of that claim as 
right. Thus Christ loves, and will always love, the world with 
infinite tenderness of feeling because such is the demand of the 
divine nature, which is both the essence and norm of the right: 
and yet Christ does not and would not save the world without 
making a full satisfaction to justice for its sin; for so to save it 
would not be right. The acceptable offering, then, inasmuch as it 
is the gift of love, proceeds, as did Mary’s, from a complex motive 
and develops in a two-fold manner: it springs from a sense of 

_duty which is not less real because affection has changed the oblig- 

atory in the case into the agreeable; and it is sustained by feeling 
which is not the less feeling because it is always and necesarily 
rational and right. 

But this is not all. ‘The acceptable offering, since it is the gift 
of love, has also other characteristics. ‘These, too, appear very 
strikingly and beautifully in Mary’s act. 

a. The acceptable offering has a personal object. It is made to 
and because of a person rather than a cause. Just here we dis- 
cern the great difference between Mary and Martha. It was not 
that the latter was a woman of business, and the former a woman 
of meditation. Our Lord needs both equally and loves both alike. 
The superiority of Mary to Martha, however, was in this, that she 
was absorbed in her Saviour, while her elder sister was absorbed 
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in work for him. Both of them loved their Lord; but if Mary 
sometimes forgot her work for him in communion with him him- 
self, Martha often forgot him himself in the cares of her work for 
him. Mary, therefore, loved him more and better than did her sis- 
ter; for love demands a personal object. In so faras it is a disposi- 
tion, it is characteristically an affection; and this, as distinguished 
from desire, longs to impart itself to the loved object. It is its 
nature to do this. Hence, the object of love must be personal, or 
must at least be conceived as personal. Only such an object can 
be gratified by or can ever receive the gift of ourselves. Strictly 
speaking, we can desire the success of a cause, but we cannot love 
it. Wecan love only him whose cause it may be. 

b. Mary’s, and so the acceptable offering, is the gift of fore- 
thought. She had kept that ointment. She had kept it for the 
special purpose to which she applied it. ‘There had been occa- 
sions, doubtless, on which it might well have been used. A distin- 
guished commentator says that she might have anointed with it 
the dead body of Lazarus, her dearly loved brother. It is certain 
that, as Judas suggested, it might have been sold for much and 
given to the poor. But she had consecrated it to her Lord, and 
to him it should be given. Hence, its peculiar preciousness to 
him. ‘There is nothing strange in this. It is not the money that 
a gift to you costs, it is the thought of you that it expresses, which 
makes it of worth in your estimation. The reason is at hand. 
The offering of money may be prompted by mere sentiment; it 
may mean no more, it often does mean no more, than the penny 
which, as you pass the beggar on the street, you carelessly drop in 
his hand because of a momentary feeling of pity: while the 
thoughtful offering must proceed from principle; it must come 
from one whose affection for you is true because rational love. 
Such a gift as Mary’s not only expresses devotion to a person; it 
proves intelligent and so worthy devotion. 

c. Beyond this, it revealed sympathy. Mary is in contrast with 
Judas as well as with Martha. Our Lord commended her because 
she lavished on him the money which Iscariot said would better 
have been given to the poor. This did not mean that practical 
beneficence was to be depreciated. It did mean that practical 
beneficence without sympathy was less pleasing to him than benefi- 


cence which was sympathetic even if not quite so practical. Our 
\ 
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Lord would not teach that system and economy ought not to con- 
trol our gifts to him and our work for him. He would teach that 
they should be guided by and subordinated to a love for him him- 
self which is so personal and tender as well as so intelligent that 
it can, if need be, sacrifice system and economy to the expression 
of sympathy with those sorrowing and suffering ones who are 
identified with himself. Indeed, only such an offering can be the 
gift of true love. As it demands a personal object and is always 
rational in the bestowal of itself on this object; so it is most per- 
sonal and rational in giving, first of all and above all, its sym- 
pathy. This is the essence of love. Unless we feel for and with 
another person we cannot wish to give ourselves, or appreciate 
that we ought to give ourselves, to him. 

5. This, however, is not all. ‘The acceptable offering is more 
than the gift of true love. Or rather it is this because it is the 
emblem of the deed of supreme love performed by Jesus in dying 
on the cross. As Dr. Bruce well said in “The Training of the 
Twelve,” p. 291, “Wherever the gospel is truly preached, the story 
of the anointing is sure to be prized as the best possible illustra- 
tion of the spirit which moved Jesus to lay down his life, as also of 
the spirit of Christianity as it manifests itself in the lives of sincere 
believers. The breaking of the alabaster box is a beautiful sym- 
bol at once of Christ’s love to us and of the love we owe to him. 
As Mary broke her box of ointment and poured forth its precious 
contents, so Christ broke his body and shed his precious blood; 
so Christians pour forth their hearts before their Lord, counting 
not their very lives dear for his sake. Christ’s death was a break- 
ing of an alabaster box for us; our life should be a breaking of an 
alabaster box for him.” 

In at least three respects we may trace the spiritual affinity 
between Mary’s offering and our Saviour’s gift of himself for the 
sin of the world. 

a. There is a resemblance in motive. As we have seen, the 
alabaster cruse of precious ointment was the gift of pure love. 
Mary loved Jesus with her whole heart. Because of what he was, 
because of what he had done for the family to which she be- 
longed, because of the words of instruction which she had heard 
from his lips when he came on a visit to their house, she had an 
affection for him himself which she longed to express, which she 
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felt that she ought to express, which she had been planning how 
best to express, and which was so full of sympathy with him that, 
now that he had come to her, it could not be restrained. “She must 
get an alabaster box of precious ointment and break it, and pour 
its contents on the person of Jesus.” Her love for him both dic- 
tated and compelled it. It was not otherwise with our Saviour. 
He loved sinners. ‘This is the simple account of Christ’s whole 
conduct in becoming man for us and for us undergoing the death 
of thecross. No different and no further explanation can be sug- 
gested. The Son of God gave himself up for us because he loved 
us. Why? How?—this does pass our knowledge: but the fact 
is certain; it is the great fact of God’s special revelation. 

b. Again, Mary’s good work resembled Christ’s in its self-sac- 
rificing character. Her offering would have been large for any 
one. ‘The disciples estimated the alabaster box of ointment as 
worth three hundred pence. This would equal the wages of a 
laboring man for a whole year at the then current rate of a dena- 
rius a day. But what is more particularly to be noticed is that 
this was a very large sum for Mary. “She hath done what she 
could,” Christ said of her. It wasa remark of the same kind as 
that which he made a day or two afterwards in Jerusalem concern- 
ing the poor widow whom he saw casting two mites into the 
temple treasury. It implied that Mary had given her best and her 
all. But our Lord, also, in an important sense, did for us sinners 
what he could. All that it was possible for a holy being to en- 
dure, even in the way of becoming “sin” and “a curse,” he wil- 
lingly underwent. He emptied himself; he made himself poor ; 
he not only died for us, but so far as he could he made himself like 
his sinful brethren that he might qualify himself to be a merciful 
and faithful High-Priest to them in things pertaining to God. He 
would seem to have felt that he had more to do than to satisfy the 
justice of God. He had also to satisfy divine love. He had ade- 
quately to express his deep compassion. Now this was and is im- 
measurable. Hence, as did Mary, he kept nothing back. Even 
he did what he could. He gave up himself for us. 

c. A third feature which fitted Mary’s good work to be an 
emblem of the Saviour’s was its magnificence. Her gift was not 
only very large with reference to herself, but very liberal as con- 
cerned the purpose in hand. She used not less than a pound of 
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ointment, and this was much more than could be said to be neces- 
sary. As Dr. Bruce remarks, there was an appearance of waste 
and extravagance in the manner of the anointing, even admitting 
the thing in itself to be right and proper. It was, however, per- 
haps just this that best enabled Mary’s act to symbolize our 
Saviour’s offering of himself for those given to him by the Father. 
He gave himself magnificently. He accomplished the redemp- 
tion of many by means adequate to redeem all. “With him is 
plenteous redemption.” He does not limit his sympathies to the 
elect. He sheds bitters tears for doomed souls. Though know- 
ing that only a definite number will accept his gospel, he speaks 
of it as for the whole world. Nor could it have been otherwise. 
As Dr. Bruce has again remarked, “Christ could not save any 
unless he were heartily willing to save all; for that willingness is 
a part of the perfect righteousness which it behooved him to 
fulfil.” If he is to give himself at all, he must, like Mary, give 
himself magnificently. 

But enough. Can any wonder that our Lord should have pro- 
nounced on her act the uniquely glorious encomium that we have 
seen that he did? Her gift was the acceptable offering, not only 
because it was the gift of pure love, but specially because it was 
the symbol of our divine Saviour’s gift of himself for us, ‘that gift 
which never can be told through.’ 
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In the persistent at- 


aoe led tempt now making 
ope ERR among “advanced 


scholars” to desuper- 
naturalize the origines of the Christ- 
ian religion, the person and activities 
of its divine Founder of course do 
not escape the paring-down process. 
The knowledge which our Lord is 
from the beginning made to show of 
the death he was to accomplish, for 
example; or, to speak more distinctly, 
the settled purpose which He is made 
to exhibit to die for the sin of the 
world—for nothing is truer to the 
whole narrative of the Gospels than 
to say it represents Him as having 
come into the world to die; appears 
to this type of thought only another 
item of the superstitious supernatu- 
ralism of the Biblical writers, which 
must be explained away. Jesus, it is 
said, could not have begun with a 
knowledge of His death; He must be 
supposed to have entered upon His 
ministry with the hope of success; 
and His growing conviction that He 
was the Messiah must have, in ac- 
cordance with the Messianic expec- 
tations of the day, included the as- 
surance that He was to establish an 
endless kingdom of glorious splendor 
of which He should be the deathless 
king. The smallness of the impres- 
sion He made on the people, the fick- 
leness of their temporarily aroused 
enthusiasms, the increasing violence 
of the persecutions of the rulers, only 
gradually opened His eyes, first to the 
possibility of failure, and then to a 
new Messianic conception—which 
looked for success in failure, an 
eschatological glory succeeding a sac- 
rificial death. The trouble with this 
construction is that it is absolutely 
out of joint with the whole record. 
Roth in John and in the Synoptics, 
even the forerunners of Christ knew 
of His sufferings and pointed to 


them as entering essentially into His 
mission; it is as the Lamb of God 
destined for the altar that John the 
Baptist designates Him (John i. 29) ; 
it is only the vision of the piercing 
sword that bounds the horizon of 
Simeon’s outlook (Luke ii. 35). 
Both in John and in the Synoptics, 
Jesus from the beginning is perfectly 
aware of His coming death, and lays 
great stress upon it as the goal of His 
work (John ii. 19, Mark ii. 20). 
There is a progress to be noted, cer- 
tainly, in His allusions to it; but this 
is a progress in His teaching not in 
His conceptions —it is motived pure- 
ly by pedagogical ends, and this the 
narrative makes very clear. It was 
not until after the climax of the Gali- 
lean ministry, for example, that Jesus 
began with persistence and clearness 
of speech to prepare His disciples for 
the approaching evils and to instruct 
them in their profound meaning for 
His saving work. All the records 
mark the change of His methods at 
this point. “From that time,” says 
Matthew, for instance, “began Jesus 
to show unto His disciples that He 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes and be killed, and 
the third day be raised up.” Mark 
brings out even more pointedly the 
nature of the change, by means of 
one of his brief detached sentences, 
apparently drawn from the vivid 
memory of a participant in the 
scene :—“And He began to teach them 
that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the 
elders and the chief priests and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. And He spake the 
saying openly’ (Mark viii. 32). In 
this openness of speech lay the novel- 
ty of the thing. Before this, the say- 
ing had been spoken, but in para- 
bles—in the parable of the destruc- 
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tion of the Temple and its raising 
again after three days, in the parable 
of the sign of Jonah who was three 
days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale, and the like; in hints, and 
suggestions, and dark sayings. Now, 
it was spoken out quite plainly, hid- 
den behind no veil of allusive speech, 
brought out in the dry light of full 
and careful detail,—indicating the 
very place of the death, its agents, 
its national significance, and even not 
obscurely hinting its mode and very 
clearly promising the resurrection 
after it. This marks the beginning 
of a period in which it was one of the 
main objects of our Lord to instruct 
His disciples in these things, while 
as yet they were nevertheless not 
made public property. 

It is precisely upon this last item 
that the latest attempt to give the 
Saying another bearing takes hold. 
The particularity of the prediction 
constitutes, of course, its main of- 
fence: Jesus is to be supposed to be 
able to form the only natural forecasts 
of the issue of His work; the particu- 
lars are to be conceived as the later 
interpolations of His followers, per- 
mitting their experiences of the event 
to intrude into their memory of their 
Lord’s teaching. Can this “earliest 
gospel,” then, really mean to assert 
that Jesus said these things quite 
clearly and plainly? In a short note 
published in the 


Dae we peal, Journal for Theologi- 
Jesus Taught cal Studies for Octo- 


Plainly by Him, ber, 1900, Mr. F. C. 
Or Publicly by Burxrrr comes to the 
His Followers? rescue with an ob- 
scure various reading. It seems that 
an interesting manuscript of the Old 
Lating version (Codex Bobiensis 
usually cited as k) reads at this 
place: “And He began to say to them 
that the Son of Man must needs suf- 
fer many things. .... and be killed 
and after the third day rise again and 
speak the word with boldness.” This 


reading occurs also in the Syriac ver- 
sion as found in the Sinai Palimpsest, 
and in the Arabic version of the Dia- 
tessaron of ‘TATIAN (xxiii. 42). 
“Thus,” says Mr. Burxirr. “the East 
and West unite in a reading which is 
not that of the Greek MSS.”: and on 
this “‘consensus of the oldest Latin 
and the oldest Syriac texts” he is im- 
pelled to press the claim of the new 
reading. But this is not the only in- 
stance in which these Eastern and 
Western witnesses unite! It is, in- 
deed, a well known collocation, the 
significance of which is well under- 
stood. We have here, in fact, only 
another instance of that multiform 
corruption which deforms what is 
technically known as the “Western 
Text,’—that is the common text 
in ordinary circulation in the second 
century, which happens also to have 
been the most corrupt text ever in 
general use in the Church. This 
collocation in fact might even be 
said to be nothing more than a 
finger-post to mark readings that 
would be better avoided. And how 
impossible the new reading is on 
internal grounds! Mr. Burxrrr does 
to be sure seek to gather internal rea- 
sons inits favor. ‘Transcriptionally he 
thinks the change from the imperfect 
of the simple to the infinitive of a 
strengthened verb not impossible; 
while intrinsically he thinks the read- 
ing of the MSS. inferior, and provo- 
cative of difficulties in both the 
structure of the sentence and the con- 
struction of the history. But his 
reasoning is founded on a remark on 
sentence-formation which is purely 
external and without significance: on 
an evident misunderstanding of the 
word “openly” as if it indicated 
“publicity” instead of “plainness of 
speech” (cf. Jno. xi. 14, xvi. 25, 20): 
as well as on a hopeless failure to 
comprehend the progress of the his- 
torical action in the Gospel narrative. 
In fact, the infinitive reading betrays 
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itself at once as just such a change as 
a scribe would introduce into a half 
understood text,—in his failure to 
comprehend the subtle drift of the 
history of our Lord’s preparation of 
His disciples for the future; and in his 
own preoccupation with the general 
history of the Kingdom, and the free 
proclamation of the Gospel begun 
after Pentecost. On the other hand 
the exquisite patness of Mark’s re- 
mark (with the imperfect) to the 
precise point in the development of 
fur Lord’s teaching which the circum- 
stances he was narrating marked— 
a patness partly hidden from the 
merely cursory or somewhat careless 
reader of the Gospel narratives and 
wholly hidden from the merely for- 
mal and divisive critic, who knows 
not how to treat the gospels other- 
wise than as a mass of disjecta 
membra of tradition, but as clear as 
day to the profounder student of the 
course of our Lord’s work on earth— 
adds what is little or nothing short of 
a demonstration of the correctness of 
the transmitted text. The eye-wit- 
ness, whether understanding or not 
understanding the drift of things, 
would certainly be startled by the 
change of our Lord’s manner at this 
point, and remark in wondering re- 
cognition of an experienced fact :-— 
“And He spake the word plainly!” 
No scribe could have invented, much 
less stumbled on, that touch. It is 
redolent of precise reminiscence. But 
any scribe (or critic) is quite capa- 
ble of failing to catch its significance 
and of dully altering it—either un- 
consciously (like that old “Western” 


_ transmitter) or consciously (like the 
_ skeptical modern critic)—into a pre- 


diction of the open proclamation of 
the Gospel after the resurrection. 
The rapid accumulation of late of 
such textual notes as this one of Mr. 
Burxrrr’s—undertaking to correct 
the text on a purely surface examina- 
tion of it—leads us to remark with 


great emphasis that the first requisite 
of a successful exercise of the text- 
critical art is a thorough acquaintance 
with the author dealt with and of the 
subject matter with which he deals— 
an acquaintance that has ripened into 
a sympathetic understanding. Text- 
criticism as a purely formal art is 
sure to go astray and even to tread 
very close to the borders of a frivo- 
lous, because external and unsympa- 
thetic, dealing with the documents. 


Perhaps there is 
‘The Gospel of nothing that exhibits 
Peter and the the weaknesses of 
Canonical the modern critical 
Gospels. reconstruction of the 


history of the New Testament litera- 
ture and of the origines of Christ- 
ianity, more vividly than the avidity 
with which any chance fragment from 
early Christian times is seized upon 
and the nervousness of the effort 
made to obtain some testimony from 
it to the reality of the lines which are 
laid down by recent theories for early 
Christian history to run in. Let us 
but recall what has been attempted in 
this direction in modern critical deal- 
ing with the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Fayim Gospel Frag- 
ment, the Oxyrhynchus so called 
Logia of Jesus, the Gospel of Peter 
and the like. A cause which seeks to 
make stitch capital as, say, Harnack 
has sought to make of these relics of 
the past, must indeed be hard pressed 
for “evidence.” The turmoil which 
was created by the attempt to dra- 
goon these documents into giving 
some sort of support to Nineteenth 
Century skepticism has now quieted 
down sufficiently for something like 
a quiet estimate to be had of the re- 
sult of the discussion concerning 
them. A very sane article by Prof. 
V. H. Sranton of Cambridge, pub- 
lished in The Journal of Theological 
Studies for October, 1900, essays this 
welcome task for the “Gospel of 
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Peter.” First its asserted use by 
Justin Martyr is examined, and the 
conclusion solidly reached that there 
is no proof or likelihood of any such 
use as has been asserted having been 
made of it by Justin. Then, the re- 
lation of it to our canonical gospels 
is investigated, and it is shown to be 
a secondary pseudepigraph never held 
in authority in the Church. It does 
not “belong to the same class of writ- 
ings as the Canonical Gospels, even 
as the last and least trustworthy 
member of that class.”’ It is, in a 
word, but one of the many Apocry- 
phal Gospels in which the first age 
(and indeed even this last age of our 
own, as its various tendential Lives of 
Christ, not to speak of Books of Mor- 
mon witness) was fertile; though an 
unusually good, perhaps unusually 
early, member of that class. We do 
not accord with all that Dr. STANTON 
says of the history of our Gospels in 
the Church: we could wish to see a 
little firmer grasp than he has on the 
principle of Canonicity. But all the 
more satisfactory because of the very 
defects of his point of view is his sane 
and solid disposal of the “question of 
the Gospel of Peter.” B. B. W. 


Prof. MarcoLioutH, 
The Psalms the distinguished Ox- 
Not Pos t-Exilic ford professor, until 
lately, among the most eminent higher 
critics in England, but now a decided 
opponent of radical conclusions, be- 
lieves that the great body of the 
Psalms are Davidic. An individual 
opinion may be considered of little 
worth in deciding such a question; 
but there are two things very re- 
assuring in this conclusion expressed 
in an article in The Churchman, Lon- 
don. One is that he certainly knows 
all that can be said for the other side. 
The other is that he justifies his opin- 
ions by plain reasons whose force we 
who may be incapable of sounding all 
the depths of radical higher critical 


subtleties—and they are an unfathom- 
able abyss—can feel. 

The reasons he gives, in brief, are 
such as these: 

No sign of the division into two 
kingdoms. 

See how the different tribes are 
mentioned, for instance, in Ps. Ixviii. 
28—And this is one of the Ps. 
claimed by the radical critics as of 
late origin. But this conception of a 
united Israel is a feature very general 
in the Psalms— 

No sign of the Restoration havingt 
taken place. 

Prof. M. asks very pertinent ques- 
tions: 

“The Psalmists who verify the 
sacred history must have known of 
the glories of the Solomonic era, and 
of the splitting of the nation, if they 
lived after the close of the mono- 
archical period; why, then, do they 
become vague after the accession of 
David or earlier? If they belong to 
the period of the divided kingdom, 
why do we find no trace of the hos- 
tility which ordinarily prevailed be- 
tween the two divisions of Israel? 
Why are Ephrain and Manasseh 
given an honored place beside Judah 
and Benjamin?” 

No mention of later heroes. 

In Ben Sira’s “Praise of the 
Fathers,’ Nehemiah and Zerubbabel 
are as highly honored as Samuel. If 
the Psalms are post-exilic, how is it 
that these heroes of the restoration 
are ignored? 

Restoration regarded as future— 

But the restoration would naturally 
occupy as large a place in the Psalms, 
if post-exilic, as the Exodus itself. 
But Prof. M. remarks: “The turning 
of the captivity of Zion, on the other 
hand, is an event still in the uncertain 
future (Ps. cxxvi. 4, liii. 6, xxix. 11, 
cvi. 47). 

Lack of space forbids a fuller 
notice of this most interesting discus- 
sion. Parke P. Flournoy. 
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“T congratulate you upon your evident success.”’ 
Rev. H. C. Minton, D. D., San Anselmo, Cal, 


“T hope the financial progress is as satisfactory to you as the magazine is to its readers,”’ 
Rev. W. S. P. BRYAN, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 


“THE BIBLE STUDENT comes fully up to the prospectus, and I look for its regular visits 
with interest.’’ Rev. J. S. VAN METER, Clinton, Mo. 


“Tt is excellent in every way.”’ 
Rey. J. E. ANDREWS, Plymouth, Ohio, Richland Co, 


‘“‘T have just seen THE BIBLE STUDENT in our Library, and am delighted with it.” 
Prof, A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D., (Baptist), Louisville, Ky. 


‘‘T have received the first number of THE BIBLE STUDENT, and I am delighted with it. 
It seems to me so attractive in appearance that he who sees it must read it, and so good and 
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suaded,”’ Prof. WM. BRETON GREENE, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


“The first number of THE BIBLE STUDENT is before me, and 7s worth the $5.00 I remitted.” 
Rev. A. G. LANE, Freemont, Ohio. 


“THE BIBLE STUDENT, in my judgment, admirably meets an urgent need, and the January 
issue just to hand gives good promise of great usefulness. To ministers and intelligent lay- 
men it will prove of great service. I wish it abundant success,’’ 

Prof. F. R. BEATTIE, D. D., LL. D., Louisville, Ky. 


“JT wish I were a rich man, or even one in moderately flourishing circumstances; if so, I 
would certainly send you a check for the twenty-five dollars suggested in your circular. * * 
So I can only give you and the magazine my heartiest good wishes, and my subscription. 
This I most cordially do, for there is ample room and need for just such a journal.” 

Prof. HENRY Louis SmirH, Davidson College, N. C. 


“Accept my sincerest wishes and assurance of most fervent prayers for your success in 
reaching the attention and fixing the convictions of God’s people in the great matter you 
have in hand.” Prof. SYLVESTER F. ScovEL, Wooster, O. 


“T have examined the sample copies of THE BIBLE STUDENT sent me. There isa place 
in periodical literature for a magazine of the scholarly and orthodox nature that yours 
represents, and I am pleased to forward $2.00 for subscription to same,”’ 

Rev. C. C. Martin, D. D., Sandusky, Ohio. 


“7 like THE BIBLE STUDENT very much.”’ S. C. ALEXANDER, Monticello, Ark. 


“y have received and read with great interest the January and February numbers of your 
valuable periodical.’’ Mr. E. M. Martin, A. M., Princeton, N. J. 


“THE BIBLE STUDENT came to-day; am much pleased with it.’’ 
N. Y. McConxy, Grove City, Pa. 


“Please find enclosed $2.00 my subscription to THE BIBLE STUDENT. I am gratified with 


the strong presentation of gospel truth found in its pages.”’ 
: Rey. THoMAS Mowsray, Thompson Valley, Va. 
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To Our Subscribers. 


Ee 


1. Please note the date on your cover. It will tell 


you when your subscription expires. 


2. If your subscription has expired, be good enough 
to remit promptly for its renewal. All subscriptions 


run until they are ordered discontinued. 


3. You have said some very kind and pleasant things 
to us about THe Bratz Stupent. They have been cor- 
dially appreciated. Will you not say them to your 
friends as you have opportunity? Our subscription 


list grows. We feel, however, that many who need and 
would enjoy Tue Brste SrupEnt are not receiving it. 


4, A few who are still in arrears on subscriptions to 


Tur Brste StupenT AND ReEtictous OvutTLooK (which 


Tur Brste StupENT continues), would greatly oblige by 
remitting. 
THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


ERRATA. * 


In vol. ii., p. 269, tenth line from bottom, for we read He. 


Ibid., p. 270, second line from top, for “dmzted capacity” read 
“unlimited capacity.” 


[*These corrections should have been made at the end of vol. ii. They are 
made now-on this separate slip that our readers may paste them in at the proper 


place. We regret, of course, both the original typographical error and the 
delay in its correction.—Zds. ] 
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Vol. IIl., New Series. 


Nothing could be 
Workin more fundamental to 
Salvation, Paul’s conception of 
salvation than his teaching as to its 
relation to “works.” He is persist- 
ently insistent that this relation is 
that of cause rather than of effect. 
The “not out of works—but unto 
good works,” of Ephesians ii. 9-10, 
sounds the keynote of his whole 
teaching. In “good works,” there- 
fore, according to Paul “salvation” 
finds its realization: the very essence 
of salvation is holiness of life— 
“sanctification of the spirit.” And 
equally in “salvation” “good works” 
find their only root: and it is only 
on the ground of the saving work of 
God that men may be hopefully ex- 
horted to good works. As it is preg- 
nantly stated in the passage from 
Ephesians ye have already adverted 
to, God has prepared beforehand 
good works, to our walk in which we 
are introduced by a creative act on 
His part, in Christ Jesus (Eph. ii. 
10). Accordingly his epistles (as is 
the whole New Testament) are full 
of particular instances of appeals to 
conduct based on the ‘inception and 
working in us of the saving activity 
of God (e. g., 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 
Thess. ii. 13-15; 1 Romans vi. 2; 2 
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Cor. v. 14; Col. i. 10; Phil. i. 21, ii. 
12, 13; 2 Tim. ii..19). Possibly in 
Phil. ii. 12, 13, we meet with the most 
precise expression of this appeal. 
‘There the saint is exhorted to “work 
out his own salvation” just because 
“St is God who is the worker in him 
of both the willing and the doing, in 
pursuance of His good-pleasure.” If 
there is an antinomy involved in this 
collocation of duty and motive, it is 
in this passage certainly brought to 
its sharpest point. There are also 
many minor matters of interest in the 
language of the passage, which at- 
tract us to its study. Let us try to 
see briefly just what the Apostle says 
ities 


It will be useful to 
bear in mind from 
the beginning that 
the exhortation of Phil. ii. 12, 13 is 
addressed not to sinners but saints: 
it is to “the saints in Christ Jesus” (i. 
1) that Paul is speaking. That is to 
say, this exhortation has reference 
not to entrance into Christian life but 
to the prosecution to its appropriate 
goal of a Christian life already en- 
tered into. This is already advertised 
to us by the very verb used. Paul 
does not say simply “work your sal- 
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vation,” but “work out your salva- 
tion”’—employing a compound verb 
which throws its emphasis on the end, 
“bring your salvation to its comple- 
tion.” It is also involved in the con- 
textual connection. This exhorta- 
tion closes a paragraph which had 
begun (i. 27) with the appeal, “Only 
let your manner of life be worthy of 
the gospel of Christ;” and it closes 
it with a reversion to the same domi- 
nant thought. These  Philippian 
readers already stood with the 
Apostle in the fellowship of the 
gospel: his earnest desire for them 
was for a complete realization in life 
of all that the gospel meant. They 
had entered upon the race; let them 
run it through to the goal. They had 
in principle received salvation in be- 
lieving; let them work this salvation 
now completely out in life. At the 
opening of the letter Paul had ex 
pressed his confidence that, as God 
had begun a good work in them, He 
would perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ (i. 6). He now exhorts 
them to strive to attain the same 
high end, “Work out your own salva- 
tion,” 7. e¢., work it completely out, 
advance it to its accomplishment, 
bring it to its capstone and crown it 
with its pinnacles, 


Had it not been 
The Pathway brought into doubt 
Of Virtue. by some students of 
the passage, it would seem a work 
of supererogation to pause to assure 
ourselves that what Paul has in mind 
in his exhortation to “work out sal- 
vation” is primarily the attainment of 
ethical perfection. The eschatologi- 
cal reference of ‘“‘salvation’”’ must not, 
of course, be obscured. But neither 
must it be obscured that the path- 
way that leads to the eschatological 
goal of salvation is that walk in good 
works unto which Christians have 
been created in Christ Jesus, that 
“fruitage of righteousness” which is 
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through Jesus Christ unto the glory 
and praise of God, with which the 
Apostle longs to see the Philippians 
filled “against the day of Christ” (i. 
10, 11). When he exhorts his read- 
ers at the close of this paragraph “to 
work out their own salvation,” he 
obviously has the same thing in mind 
which he had at its beginning, when 
he exhorted them to “let their manner 
of life be worthy of the gospel of 
Christ ;” and the same thing which he 
explains in the course of it to include 
steadfastness in testimony to the gos- 
pel, love to the brethren, humility of 
mind and the like Christian virtues. 
In the acquisition and cultivation of 
such graces they would be “working 
out their salvation,” realizing in life 
in its ever growing completeness 
what is involved in “salvation” as its 
essential contents. 


The form and lan- 
Spiritual guage in which the 
Independence. exhortation is cast, is 
naturally colored by the situation in 
which the writer found himself at 
the moment and the condition in 
which he conceived his readers to 
stand. For the Apostle was no ab- 
stract essayist, but wrote out of a 
burning heart, as a practical.man to 
practical men, eager to meet the actu- 
ally existent state of affairs. He had 
himself been interrupted in the midst 


.of his work and cast into prison: he 


was laboring under deep anxiety lest 
his violent removal from the care of 
the infant churches should unfavor- 
ably affect their Christian develop- 
ment. He had therefore already de- 
scribed at considerable length how 
his imprisonment had not elsewhere 
injured the progress of the gospel (i. 
12 sq.), and had sought to separate 
the Philippians from dependence on 
his initiative (i. 27). He very natu- 
rally reverts to the same considera- 
tion now and makes his absence from 
his readers only a reason for re- 
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doubled exertions on their part, even, 


hinting, perhaps, that they should 
know that, after all, each man must 
busy himself with “his own salva- 
tion,” and the help he can obtain from 
others must be insignificant. ‘This 
surely is, in part at least, the account 
to give of the emphatic pronoun,— 
“work out your own salvation,’— 
immediately connected as it is with 
the reference to the effect which his 
presence or absence should have on 
their activity: “not as if (you did 
so) only because I was present, but 
now much rather because I am ab- 
sent, work out your own salvation.” 
It is as much as to say, let the things 
that have happened to me fall out 
in your case too rather for the fur- 
therance of the gospel: for if you 
have ever in any measure depended 
on me, my very removal should stir 
you up to increased effort—for after 
all it is your own salvation not my 
joy that is primarily at stake for you. 
It is possible meanwhile that this 
emphasis on “your own’ may be in 
part due also to a reference back to 
the work of Christ so touchingly por- 
trayed in the immediately preceding 
context: if Christ was willing to do 
and suffer all this for the salvation 
of others, should not you be willing 
to do and suffer in imitation of Him, 
for your own salvation? But in any 
case the main account of the emphasis 
thrown on the words would seem to 
be found in the reference to his 
readers’ possible over-dependence on 
Paul’s initiative. 


One of the chief dan- 
Submissiveness gers in which the 
Of Temper. Apostle had found the 
Philippians to stand arose from a ten- 
dency among them to pride and high- 
mindedness, or rather, perhaps, we 
should say, to party-spirit and to self- 
ishness (ii. 1-4). It was therefore 
that he was led to devote the early 
part of this chapter to urging them 
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to beware of faction and vain-glory 
and to cultivate lowliness of mind: 
and it was on this account that he 
adduces for their imitation Christ’s 
great example of self-humiliation for 
the good of others (ii. 5 sq.). Of 
course allusion to their most promi- 
nent ethical danger could not be ab- 
sent from this closing exhortation, in 
which he sums up his desire for their 
ethical perfection. It is natural there- 
fore that the Apostle, after his gra- 
cious conciliatory habit, should pause 
at the outset to recognize the general 
submissiveness of disposition which 
his readers had hitherto shown, in 
accordance with the example of 
Christ: for the back reference of the 
words, “even as ye have always sub- 
mitted,” to the “becoming submissive 
even until death” of verse 8 is unmis- 
takable. And it is due doubtless to 
the same cause that he throws so 
strong an emphasis, in the very ex- 
hortation itself, on the spirit in which 
they were to “work out their own 
salvation,” namely “with fear and 
trembling,’—that is to say, with 
due recognition of their humble es- 
tate in the sight of that God whose 
servants they were, and whose salva- 
tion they were now exhorted to use 
all diligence in realizing. 


We must pause a 
moment on _ these 
words, “with fear 
and trembling.” For the immense 
emphasis that is thrown upon them 
constitutes them, as has been recently 
convincingly pointed out by E. 
ScHAEDER (Greifswalder Studien, 
presented to H. Cremer, 1895, p. 229 
sa.), the hinge of the passage. The 
effect of this emphasis is that Paul 
does not here exhort his readers so 
much to “work out their salvation” 
as to work it out specifically “with 
fear and trembling.” What he says 
in effect is, “Let it be with fear and 
trembling that you work out your 


Fear and 
Trembling. 
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own salvation.” ‘The whole force of 
the exhortation, in fact, accumulates 
on these words, “with fear and 
trembling.” It is to the preservation 
of this state of mind in the working 
out of their salvation that the Apostle 
is really urging his readers. Now, it 
is undeniable that there seems some- 
thing strange in this. Why should 
the Apostle lay such stress on “fear 
and trembling” as the characterizing 
spirit of the Christian effort? Is 
Christianity, after all, even more 
than Judaism, which Hece, (though 
mistakenly) called the religion of 
fear par excellence, just the religion 
of slavish terror—every step in the 
cultivation of which is to be driven 
on by “fear and trembling?” What 
becomes then of that fundamental 
tone which resounds through every 
sentence and word and syllable of 
this very Epistle to the Philippians,— 
that of “rejoice in the Lord” (iii. 1) ? 
What harmony can exist between the 
two exhortations: “Let it be specifi- 
cally with fear and trembling that 
ye work out your own salvation,” 
and “Rejoice in the Lord, always: 
again I will say, Rejoice” (iv. 4)? 
What union can there be between 
such carking anxiety and abounding 
joy, as twin states of heart character- 
izing the entire Christian walk? It 
is certainly puzzling to find the 
Apostle throwing the stress of his 
exhortation on these words; and it 
deserves our most careful scrutiny. 


The puzzle is only 
The Example increased when we 
Of our Lord, observe, as we must 
observe at once on reading the ex- 
hortation itself,—that is, the twelfth 
verse,—in its context, that Paul’s 
purpose is obvously to encourage 
not to frighten his readers, to en- 
hearten not to dishearten them in 
their Christian walk. When we con- 
sider the inducements which he 
brings to bear on them to give force 
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to his exhortation, we cannot believe 
that its nerve is fear lest they should 
not after all not attain the end, but 
rather assurance that the end shall 
be certainly gained. For Paul places 
this exhortation between the two 
most powerful encouragements that 
could possibly be brought to bear 
upon a Christian’s conduct,—the ex- 
ample of Christ and the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. “So then, my 
beloved,” he says, in introducing the 
exhortation. And this ‘so then” 
looks back upon and takes hold upon 
that marvellous exposition of the 
self-abnegation of Christ and his 
consequent great reward, which the 
Apostle had given in verses 5-II. 
“So then’—seeing that you have this 
great example so plainly and so 
powerfully set before you, in imita- 
tion of it and inspired by its great 
lesson,—do you “‘work out your own 
salvation.” The exhortation is, to 
be sure, broadened beyond the spe- 
cific application of the premiss: the 
particular exemplary act adduced 
from Christ’s great transaction is his 
self-abnegation, “accounting others 
better than Himself :” and the exhor- 
tation to the Philippians to “work 
out their own salvation” includes 
more than a recommendation of self- 
abnegation. The logical nexus, of 
course, lies in the fact that the special 
fault of the Philippians, fresh in the 


Apostle’s mind as requiring eradica- . 


tion as they advanced toward Christ- 
ian perfection, was precisely that high- 
mindedness which was slow to look 
on the things of others as well as on 
their own things; and the special vir- 
tues they needed to cultivate in com- 
pleting their salvation were just those 
virtues of self-abnegation to which 
the example of Christ would inspire 
them. Hence the fitness of this ex- 
ample to their case. But there seems 
no fitness in it to ground a specific 
appeal to “fear and trembling” as the 
proper state of mind in which they 
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should prosecute their working out 
of their own salvation. Awe, rever- 
ence, humility, yes: these would be 
suitable frames of feeling for him 
who would work under the inspira- 
tion of such an example. But fear 
and trembling,—anxious dread lest 
failure after all should be the end 
of endeavor,—how could the ex- 
ample of Christ’s great act of humili- 
ation, issuing in so tremendous a re- 
ward, fitly call out such a state of 
mind? 


The case is similar 
a with the support 
Efficiency which the Apostle 
Of God. brings to his exhor- 
tation from the other side. “Let it 
be with fear and trembling,” says 
the Apostle, “that you work out your 
own salvation, for’—and this “for” 
looks forward to and takes hold upon 
the sharpest possible assurance of 
divine aid. ‘For He that worketh in 
you both the willing and the doing, 
in pursuance of His good pleasure, is 
none other than God.” Surely this 
tremendous assertion of the implica- 
tion of God Himself in the work he 
is exhorting his readers to prosecute, 
affords no reason why they should 
carry on that work in the grip of a 
dreadful fear lest they should after 
all fail. We must not neglect the 
emphasis that falls on the word 
“God” here—second only to that 
which falls on the words “with fear 
and trembling,’ so that in effect 
these two ideas are brought into 
sharp collocation, and each enhances 
the stress thrown on the other. 
Nor should we neglect to notice, 
what has recently been brought out 
‘by Ktur, (Studien and Kritiken, 
1898, p. 567), that Paul is adducing 
here a general proposition—one in 
one form or another familiar to all 
readers of his epistles—the great 
truth central to his whole system of 
doctrine,—that “it is God who in all 
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matters of salvation, is the energizer 
in men of both the willing and the 
doing, in pursuance of His good 
pleasure.” It is the same great fact 
that the ‘Apostle planted at the root 
of the confidence of his Ephesian 
readers (i. 11) when he traced all the 
blessings that had been brought them 
tc the purpose “of Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of His 
own will.” It is the same great fact 
that rings out in the triumphant 
cry of Romans viii. 31—‘“If God be 
for us, who can be against us.” 
Surely, when he placed the Almighty 
Arms beneath them, the Apostle can- 
not have intended to instill into his 
readers a more poignant sense of the 
uncertainty of the issue of their 
labors, and to justify to them a de- 
mand that it shall be especially “in 
fear and trembling’—in doubt and 
terror as to the result—that they 
must prosecute their great task of 
“working out their own salvation.” 
The great fact that he adduces is 
awe-inspiring enough. How solemn- 
izing the assurance that God works 
in us all our good impulses! How 
fitted to teach us humility and beget 
in us a godly fear as we walk the 
pathway provided for us! But how 
little fitted to lead us to despair of 
the result, to live in dreadful uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome! “If God 
is for us, who is against us!” 


, The context, then, 
Rimes certainly lends no 
eat an 
support to the em- 
Trembling.” actianas 


phatic words “with 
fear and trembling,” if they be taken 
as an exhortation to an attitude of 


_ doubt and hesitation,—to the preser- 


vation of a fear of failure as an in- 
citement to diligence in labor. On 
the contrary, the context demands an 
encouraging, not a warning, note for 
the exhortation. This raises the sus- 
picion that we may have mistaken the 
sense of Paul in the use of the phrase 
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“with fear and trembling.” And a 
closer scrutiny confirms this suspi- 
cion. The collocation of the two 
words “fear’ and “trembling,” it 
seems, had become something of a 
set formula with the Apostle, pos- 
sibly grounded in the usage of the 
two together in such passages of the 
Septuagint as Genesis ix. 2, Is. xix. 
16; and this formula seems no longer 
to have had the value to him of the 
two words in combination, but rather 
to have come to express little more 
than the proper reverence due to a 
superior. For example, in Ephesi- 
ans vi. 5, when the Apostle exhorts 
servants to be obedient to their mas- 
ters “with fear and trembling,” he 
can scarcely intend to recommend to 
servants a spirit of craven fear be- 
fore their master’s face. Did he not 
rather wish to commend to them an 
appropriate recogniton of the dis- 
tance between master and slave, and 
the respectful reverence befitting the 
relation in which they stood? So in 
2 Cor. vii. 15, when we are told that 
the Corinthians received Titus “with 
fear and trembling,” we are surely 
not to understand that they received 
him with a vivid dread lest they 
should fall short of winning his 
favor, but rather simply that they re- 
ceived him with the respect and obe- 
dience due to his official position as 
one set over them in the Lord. 
Similarly, in 1 Cor. ii. 3, the Apostle 
surely means only to say that he 
acted in his work at Corinth with 
due respect to his commission and 
subjection to the Spirit who accompa- 
nied his preaching with His power. 
In a word, it is clear enough that in 
the phrase “with fear and tremb- 
ling,” we have to do with a set for- 
mula, which, in the Apostle’s mind 
and lips, finds its reference to the atti- 
tude of dependence, reverence and 
obedience befitting an inferior, and is 
therefore especially related with the 
ideas of submissiveness and subjec- 
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tion. It owes its place in our present 
passage obviously to its correlation 
with the immediately precedent 
phrase, “As ye have always obeyed” 
(verse 12), which itself goes back 
to the obedience of Christ’s great ex- 
ample (verse 8). If CHRysosTom, 
therefore, is formally wrong in, with- 
out more ado, paraphrasing it by 
“with humility of spirit,” he is not so 
far astray as might at first sight be 
thought in the substance of the mat- 
ter. What the Apostle would seem 
to say, in effect is just this: “As ye 
have always hitherto been submis- 
sive, so let it be in the same submis- 
siveness of spirit that ye bring your 
salvation to its completion, seeing 
that, as you know, the energizer who 
works in you both the willing and 
the doing is God, in pursuance of His 
good pleasure.” It is to reverence, 
obedience, humility in their Christian 
walk in the consciousness of the 
saving power of God operative in 
them, to which he exhorts his read- 
ers; not to terror and dread lest after 
all their labor they might yet prove 
to be castaways. It is not the diffi- 
culty of the task that he is empha- 
sizing; but the solemnity of it. 


It is under the en- 
couragement of these 
two great facts, then, 
that Paul here stirs up his Philippian 
readers to the sacred work of ad- 
vancing in the Christian walk steadily 
to the great end—the example of 
Christ and the interior working of 
God in their hearts. We have ven- 
tured to speak of the latter as the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is not mentioned by 
name. But it is obviously His in- 
dwelling work that is adverted to; 
and accordingly the seventh chapter 
of Romans, with its sequel in the 
eighth chapter, really provides an ex- 
tended commentary on our passage. 
The process which is there displayed 


Paul’s Own 
Commentary. 
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to us, as the new power not our- 
selves making for righteousness is 
implanted in the heart, and from that 
vantage-ground wages its victorious 
war against the sin still intrenched in 
the members—is here compressed for 
tis into one sharp, crisp word of 
declaration. The Christian works 
out his own salvation under the en- 
ergizing of God, to whose energizing 
is due every impulse to good that 
rises in him, every determination to 
good which he frames, every execu- 
tion of a good purpose which he car- 
ries into effect. And in view of the 
great fact that this power within him 
making for righteousness is none 
other than God Himself, surely the 
only proper attitude of the Christian 
in working out his salvation is one 
of “fear and trembling,”—of awe and 
reverence in the presence of the Holy 
One, of submission and obedience to 
His leading, of dependence and trust 
on His guidance. This, in effect, 
seems to be the Apostle’s meaning. 
It is, in a word, an uncovering of the 
sources of sanctification: and a refer- 
ence of it to an origin in every step 
te God’s gracious activities. 


We may then per- 


ths haps attempt now a 
P ‘oeereey paraphrase of the 
araphrased. passage. “So, then, 


my beloved,—in view of Christ’s great 
example of self-abnegation—even as 
ye have always obeyed, so now, not as 
if it were only because I was present, 
but much more now just because I 
am absent, let it be in a spirit of 
reverent submissiveness that you 
carry your salvation to its comple- 
tion; for remember that He that 
effects in you not only the willing 
but also the doing, is none other than 
God Himself—and He does it in pur- 
suance of His good pleasure.” Or 
more at large:—“Under the inspira- 
tion of this great example that Christ 
Jesus has set us, an example of 
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humble submission even down to 
death, and of His consequent re- 
ward, I may repeat and strengthen 
my exhortation to you. I gladly 
allow that you have never been fail- 
ing in submissiveness of spirit. 
When I was present with you I 
saw it and rejoiced in it. I trust it 
was not due to my presence only that 
you were able to exhibit so Christ- 
like a disposition. After all, it is 
not my pleasure but your own salva- 
tion that should primarily engage 
your thoughts. And if my presence 
were indeed useful to you, how much 
more effort should you make now 
that I can no longer be with you and 
you are thrown on your own re- 
sources. Nay, let me not so speak. 
You are not in any case thrown on 
your own resources. Let it be with 
godly awe in your hearts and rever- 
ent fear of mind that you engage in 
this solemn work. For it is, you will 
remember, none other than God Him- 
self who prompts you to the effort— 
whose it is to effect within you both 
the wish and the performance: and 
this He does in the prosecution of 
His blessed purpose of good towards 
you. It is in His hands that you 
are in this work: it is thus a holy 
work,—in the prosecution of which 
you may, therefore, well put off the 
sandals from your feet. In devout 
submissiveness, then, carry it on, with 
all diligence, and depend on no crea- 
ture’s impulse or help: it is God who 
in it works in and through you and 
so fulfils His gracious will with re- 
spect to you.” B. B. W. 


*x * 
* 


It is quite commonly 
A Common assumed that the 
Assumption. proper object of his- 
torical interpretation is to ascertain 
the meaning which the words of a 
given text bore to those who first 
heard them; or at any rate to the 
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person who uttered or wrote them. 
This’ view furnishes the basis of 
RieHM’s book on “Messianic Pro- 
phecy.” He contends _ strenuously 
that the strictly historical treatment 
of prophecy must concern itself pri- 
marily, or rather exclusively, with 
ascertaining the sense which the 
prophets themselves attached to their 
own utterances, and in which they 
wished them to be understood by 
their contemporaries. Prof. A. B. 
Davipson stands committed to the 
same view. He says: “This truth 
was no truth until it took form in the 
mind of the prophet, and hence the 
interpreter asks on each occasion — 
what did the prophet mean?” Dr. 
Driver adds the weight of his au- 
thority to this view, for which he ap- 
pears to find sufficient justification in 
the thoroughly over-worked proposi- 
tion that the prophets “were prima- 
ily teachers of their own genera- 
tion.”* Indeed, the view seems to 
pievail that if one could only transfer 
himself back and place himself among 
the original hearers of the prophet’s 
message, all difficulties now experi- 
enced in understanding that message 
would at once disappear. 


It must be confessed 
that the assumption 
that we have been 
considering is a most plausible one. 
Indeed, at first blush it seems not 
only to be a natural, but a necessary 
assumption. Rational speech has few 
more distinctive characteristics than 
intelligibility. Ordinarily where a 
speaker or writer does not under- 
stand his own words, it betokens a 
mental condition that disqualifies him 
for profitable discourse. And yet we 
must be on our guard against too 
hasty generalizations. Perhaps the 
most that can be safely demanded of 
historical interpretation is that it in- 
vestigate the relation which the con- 


Panaceas and 
Pansolvents. 


*Expositor, January, 1901, page 32. 
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tents of the text, that may be in hand, 
“bear to the prevailing religious 
standpoint of Israel, to the course of 
development pursued by Old Testa- 
ment religion, to the historical events, 
conditions and circumstances of the 
time of utterance, and to the subjec- 
tive peculiarities of the prophets who 
uttered them.” If it does this work, 
and does it well, it will perhaps have 
done all that can be reasonably de- 
manded of it, even though it leaves 
us in ignorance of the meaning which 
the writer’s words had for himself 
and his readers—their meaning, of 
course, not as words, but as words 
constituting a message professedly 
from God. To profess that histori- 
cal interpretation is a cure-all for all 
of the ills of the interpreter, that it 
furnishes a solution for all his diffi- 
cult problems, is simply to subject it 
to the suspicion and the odium which, 
in the minds of thoughtful people, 
attaches to all panaceas and pansol- 
vents. 


Indeed, though habit- 
Neglected ually neglected, there 
Possibilities. possibilities that 
we ought resolutely to face. It 


is at least possible that the original 
hearers of the prophet did not under- 
stand his message; perhaps it is not 
going too far to say that it is at least 
possible that the prophet did not ex- 
pect them in every instance to under- 
stand his message. Finally, we 
ought certainly to consider whether 
it may not be possible that at times 
the prophet himself may have failed 
tc grasp the meaning of the message 
which he was called upon to deliver; 
and this, without any reflection what- 
ever upon his intelligence or its ra- 
tionality. The underlying vice of 
the assumption with which we are 
dealing lies, indeed, in this, that it 
ignores the fact that the prophet was 
in a true and proper sense a messen- 
ger. It not only makes historical in- 
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terpretation rigidly anthropocentric, 
but, in effect, it refuses to recognize 
God as even a co-agent, in the pro- 
duction and shaping of the prophet’s 
message. The real and full signifi- 


cance of the orders issuing from a ~ 


commander-in-chief and served ver- 
bally or in writing by his aides is not 
necessarily understood by the aides 
oz by those to whom the aides de- 
liver them; nor in saying this are 
the aides reduced to the position of 
mere automata. They are in full 
possession of their rational faculties: 
and they exercise those faculties in re- 
ceiving and reducing to written form 
the message that is given them, and 
in apprehending important features of 
the message. So far as the words 


go, the language of the message is 


intelligible to them. It is a sufficient 
guide by which to shape and direct 
the movements of large bodies of 
troops located, it may be, at widely 
different places. In a word, there 
will be that in the message that is in- 
telligible: but there will also be that 
in it which neither the aides who de- 
liver it, nor the generals who execute 
it, nor the troops who are moved by 
it, understand. It is further entirely 
conceivable that aides, generals and 
troops may be fully cognizant of the 
fact that there is an element in the 
message that is not only unintelli- 
gible to them, but was designed to 
be so. Nor does this illustration 
imply any particular theory of inspi- 
ration—mechanical or otherwise. 
The assumption with which we are 
dealing, on the other hand, seems to 
us to be inconsistent with any theory 
of inspiration. Granted that the 
_prophet’s message is in any true sense 
2 message; granted that his own fa- 
culties are not the only faculties con- 
cerned in its production, and it 
follows that his message may con- 
tain—and that the prophet himself 
may recognize that it does contain— 
an element that is wholly or partially 
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unintelligible to him. It is idle to 
declaim against’ this position unless 
we are going to eliminate all direct 
divine agency in connection with the 
origin and shaping of the prophetic 
messages. 


It may be worth 
while seriously to 
Hearers look into the ques- 
Understand? = tion Did the origi- 
nal hearers understand, in every in- 
stance, the message that came to 
them from the prophets? As soon as 
this question is asked, the invalidity 
of the assumption that lies at the 
basis of much so-called historical 
interpretation, begins to appear. No 
speaker has to go beyond his own 
experience for evidence that his best 
considered, simplest, and clearest 
statements are not understood by all 
those who hear them. It is immate- 
rial that the fault does not lie in a 
lack of intelligibility in what he has 
said. The fact remains that even in- 
telligible speech that is designed to 
be understood is frequently not un- 
derstood. Why should we assume, 
then, that if we had been among the 
audience of the ancient prophets 
we would necessarily have grasped 
their meaning. We might have un- 
derstood perfectly the words in which 
the message was conveyed, but, being 
ourselves out of accord with the 
messenger or the message, might 
easily have misunderstood the signi- 
ficance of his message. In other 
words, a real understanding of a 
message dealing with any high theme 
implies something more than a mere 
knowledge of the language in which 
it is delivered, or of the time, place 
and circumstances under which it 
is delivered; more even than a 
knowledge of the antecedents and 
personal peculiarities of the person 
by whom it is delivered. The un- 
spiritual fail to understand the things 
that are only spiritually discerned. 
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Do we not deceive ourselves, then, 
when we assume that had we been 
present, when the church to which it 
was addressed received the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, for instance, we 
would have sounded the depths of this 
epistle on hearing it read? And if 
not on hearing it read, why not? If 
to understand it required reflection 
as well as a knowledge of the at- 
mosphere and environment of its 
author and its recipients, then how 
much reflection? Is it not possible 
that a residuum might defy all reflec- 
tion even of contemporaries? Cer- 
tain negatives, perfect as negatives, 
and just because they are perfect, 
require not only a properly prepared 
paper but an exposure of a certain 
length of time before the picture 
from them comes out in perfection. 


It is said that the 
prophets were prima- 
Of View. rily teachers of their 
own generation. This is true; and 
yet the very statement discloses the 
fact that their message had relation 
to others than the men of their gene- 
ration. Why should it be thought 
incredible, then, that the men of 
their generation grasped so much 
of the prophet’s message as was rele- 
vant to their own situation and needs; 
leaving still, however, certain ele- 
ments, the import of which was not 
perfectly clear to them, because not 
bearing upon their circumstances? 
If the prophets had a real message 
for those who were to come after 
them, then we should expect to find 
in their writings statements the 
meaning of which, in its fullness, 
would stand out only when the time 
had arrived when that meaning would 
have a bearing upon the duty and in- 
terest of those for whom that part of 
the message was specifically designed. 
It is unquestionable, however, that the 
prophet’s message was for others as 
well as for the men of his own gener- 
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ation. Had this not been the case, 
where would have been the necessity 
of reducing that message to writing? 
Where would be the distinction be- 
tween prophecy and history—if the 
former as well as the latter were 
merely a record of God’s dealings 
with the men of one generation pre- 
served for the instruction of those of 
succeeding generations? The pro- 
phets themselves distinctly declare 
that their message is for the future as 
well as the present. 


Our question, how- 
A Question for ever, cannot be set- 


Evidence. tled upon any ab- 
stract principles. There ought to 
be, and there is, evidence that settles 
it conclusively, For instance, the 


_ Apostle Peter writes of the Epistles 


of his beloved brother, Paul, that in 
them “are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest as they 
do also the other Scriptures to their 
own destruction.” For whatever 
reason, Paul’s preaching at Thessa- 
lonica was not understood (2 Thess. 
ie last a 

The significance of our Lord’s 
teaching was not grasped—and this 
not only in the case of the multitude, 
but also in the case of His disciples. 
It required time and the light of a 
history divinely ordered, to make 
Christ’s meaning upon a number of 
important elements in his teaching 
clear even to the minds of his 
apostles. He spoke of the “kingdom 
of God,” and they spoke of the “king- 
dom of God.” ‘They, however, had 
one conception which they attached 
to the words, while He attached an- 
other to them. And we of to-day 
are still wrestling with the depths of 
meaning in this simple phrase. Or 
take the phrase “The Son of Man:” 
we know that our Lord’s use of this 
phrase drew forth the puzzled in- 
quiry—“Who is this Son of Man?” 
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—showing that His hearers, while 
they had no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the words as words, felt them- 
selves to be in perplexity and even in 
darkness as to the meaning of the 
words. But why should one multiply 
illustrations? A moment's reflection 
will call up not only the sixth chapter 
of John’s gospel, but the entire body 
of our Lord’s parables. If, then, we 
may judge from the experience of 
those who listened to our Lord and 
the apostles, it does not follow that 
those who first heard or read the 
words of the prophets would necessa- 
rily be in a position to comprehend 
their message. Or shall we con- 
clude that Christ and his apostles 
were not primarily teachers of those 
of their own generation? Or, per- 
haps, the difficulty was that those 
who heard Christ did not perceive the 
relation which His message bore “to 
the prevailing religious standpoint of 
Israel, to the course of development 
pursued by Old Testament religion, 
to the historical events, conditions, 
and circumstances of the time of 
utterance, and finally to the subjec- 
tive peculiarities of him who uttered 
them.” ‘This seems to be altogether 
likely. But, perhaps, the same 
would, upon investigation, prove to 
be true of the entire body of those to 
whom the messages of the prophets 
in the first instance came—not ex- 
cluding the prophets themselves. 
Proximity may blur, and distance 
clear the vision. 


oh hoahce It has already been 

; intimated that a pos- 
Possibility. sibility not to be 
neglected is—that it was not intended 
that those who, in the first instance, 
received the messages of the prophets 
should understand, or fully under- 
stand, the contents of those mes- 
sages. Here, again, we are not left 
tc our speculations. It is written so 
plainly upon the very face of the 
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Gospels that Christ shaped His teach- 
ing with a view to concealing as well 
as revealing, that none will deny it. 
To the inquiry of the disciples— 
“Why speakest thou unto them in 
parables?” he answered and said: 
“Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
but to them it is not given. . . .There- 
fore speak I to them in parables; 
because seeing, they see not, and 
hearing, they hear not, neither do 
they understand.” If, then, in the 
case of our Lord, there was an inten- 
tional veiling of portions at least of 
the meaning contained in His words, 
why may not the same have been true 
in the case of the prophets? Does 
not our Lord indeed justify His 
method by a reference to the terms 
of Isaiah’s commission? If He did 
not hesitate to use the word “king- 
dom,” notwithstanding it was suscep- 
tible of being misunderstood, awak- 
ening false hopes and expectations; 
if He did not hesitate to use the word 
“temple,” though His auditors at 
once gave evidence that they had ‘put 
a grossly material sense upon it; if 
He did not hesitate to speak of 
eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, in a way that confused and 
dazed His hearers, why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that there 
were phrases and turns of expression 
in the utterances of the prophets to 
which their hearers may naturally 
though not necessarily have attached 
ideas equally wide of the mark as 
those attached by Christ’s hearers to 
His words? Why should it be 
thought incredible that current terms 
were chosen because current, and yet 
at the same time susceptible of 
receiving a meaning stich as was not 
currently attached to them? 


Finally, is it not pos- 
A Final sible that a part at 
Possibility. least of the meaning 
of the prophet’s message was veiled 
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from the prophet himself? Dr. Da- 
vidson says that—“The truth com- 
municated through the prophet was 
no truth, until it took form in the 
mind of the prophet.” This state- 
ment, of course, is a perfectly valid 
one, if the prophet’s message origi- 
nated exclusively with the prophet’s 
self. Our investigation must unques- 
tionably carry us back to the point 
where this message, if it had any real 
intelligibility about it; possessed it in 
virtue of the fact that he with whom 
it originated understood clearly and 
definitely the meaning he designed 
his words to convey. But if the 
prophet’s message was a message to 
himself as well as to others; if it 
did not originate with himself but 
was in some real and true sense 
communicated to him ab extra, then, 
under these circumstances, it will 
' reflect neither upon his rationality 
nor upon that of his message, even 
though there were elements in the 
message, the meaning of which did 
not reveal itself fully or, if you 
please, at all to the prophet. So 
much of its teaching as related to his 
own duty or to that of the men of his 
time, he and they doubtless might as- 
certain the meaning of in the due use 
of proper means: but if there were 
parts of his message relating to per- 
sons and events, to circumstances and 
conditions lying yet in the future, 


there is no reason to suppose that he 


necessarily comprehended their im- 
port. But here, again, we are not 
left to conjecture. RigHM has quoted 
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Daniel ix. 22, but strangely enough 
has overlooked Daniel xii. 8. The 
latter passage reads—“And I heard, 
but I understood not: then said I, O 
my Lord, what shall be issue of these 
things? And he said, Go thy way, 
Daniel: for the words are shut up 
and sealed till the time of the end.”’ 
Strangely enough also he overlooked 
the statement in 1 Peter i. 10- 
11-12—‘‘Concerning which salvation 
the prophets sought and. searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you: 
searching what time or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did point unto, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glories that should 
follow them. To whom it was re- 
vealed, that not unto themselves, but 
unto you, did they minister those 
things, which now have been an- 
nounced unto you through them that 
preached the gospel unto you by the 
Holy Ghost sent forth from heaven; 
which things angels desire to look 
into.” If, then, we are willing to 
take our opinions on this matter from 
the Scriptures, and not out of our 
hearts, there seems little room to 
doubt that the prophets themselves 
not only did not in every instance 
comprehend the import of the mes- 
sege with which they were charged, 
but were conscious to themselves 
that its meaning eluded them even 
when they earnestly and humbly and 
prayerfully sought to lay hold upon 
it. W. M. McP. 
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A CoMPARISON OF LUKE XIX. I1-27 WITH MAT. XxvV. 14-30. 
REV. LOUIS B. CRANE, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Huck in his Synopse, which Holtzmann incorporates into his 
Einleitung, has placed these two passages in parallel columns, 
showing that in his opinion they are varying accounts of one orig- 
inal parable. The similarities which exist between the two nar- 
ratives have raised the question in many minds not clearly con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the Evangelists whether they do not 
after all represent one parable in two stages of development. In 
both parables a rich man goes away leaving to his servants certain 
property in trust. On his return the faithful ones in both cases 
are rewarded, while the unfaithful ones are punished. Both 
parables are expressly apropos of the Second Coming of our Lord. 
The excuse of the unfaithful servant and his lord’s reply are 
couched in similar language in the two parables and the principle 
cited by the Lord is the same in both cases—viz: “To him that 
hath shall be given, etc.” So much for the resemblances. We 
hold however that the variations are too fundamental to allow us 
to identify the parables. Luke’s account contains a feature omit- 
ted in the parable in Matthew,—which as we shall see fully ac- 
counts for the differences in time, place and circumstances which 
we note in the two accounts. What are these differences? (See 
Plummer on Lk. xix.) In the Pounds Jesus is in Jericho on his 
final journey to Jerusalem, and addresses a mixed crowd of dis- 
ciples, Galilean adherents and objecting Jews; in the Talents he is 
speaking privately to his disciples on the Mount of Olives after his 
entrance into Jerusalem. In the Pounds we have a nobleman 
going to receive a kingdom; in the Talents a property holder leav- 
ing home for a time. The Pounds are equally distributed; the 
Talents unequally. The sums entrusted differ greatly in value. 
In the Pounds the rewards are proportionate to the faithfulness 
of the servants; in the Talents they are the same to all the faithful. 
Furthermore, out of about three hundred words in each of the 
two accounts, only about sixty-six words or parts of words are 
common. The repetition of the principle upon which reward and 
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punishment are meted out, viz: “To him that hath, etc.,” ought 
not to be considered, as it is manifestly a saying of Christ spoken 
upon a previous occasion (Matt. xiii. 12, Mk. iv. 25, Lk. vill. 18), 
and repeated because both parables with all their differences are 
illustrations of the principle. 

But the parable recorded by Luke differs from Matthew’s para- 
ble by an element which absolutely forbids the derivation of the 
two accounts from a single source. I refer to the part which 
describes the conduct of the fellow-citizens of the nobleman, who 
after his departure sent a deputation after him renouncing his 
‘authority, and who upon his return were slain as rebels against 
him. So forcibly has this appealed to some who were otherwise 
not averse to the identification of the two accounts, that they have 
supposed that Luke has bunglingly combined two separate para- 
bles—the Talents and another, perhaps the Wicked Husbandmen. 
Others who were not willing thus to impugn the accuracy of 
Luke’s account, have yet wholly or in part ignored this feature of 
the parable. In fact no explanation of the parable of the Pounds 
which confuses its intention with that of the Talents can escape 
embarrassment here. ‘The purposes of the two parables are 
almost entirely different. In view of the circumstances of time 
and place and the peculiar audience to which it was addressed, the 
characteristic feature of the Pounds—the feature which elicited 
it—may be said to be just this neglected or evaded portion which 
deals with the rebellious fellow-citizens, and this is the portion 
which Luke alone relates. 

Taking up then first the Pounds, according to the notes of time 
which the evangelists give us, we will find that the chronological 
is also the logical order. Jesus is on his last journey to Jerusalem. 
His circuitous progress to the Holy City has at last steadied down 
into a definite march along one of the great highways to Jerusa- 
lem. The Passover is nigh and his company of Galilean support- 
ers is increased by constant accessions of feast-going pilgrims 
intent upon fulfilling their religious duties at the time of Passover. 
Jesus was by this time a well known figure. His claims were in 
every one’s mouth. His cures were the talk of Galilee. His 
growing fame was the cause of increasing anxiety on the part of 
the ruling class and Pharisees were continually watching him 
for the sign of weakness which would give them cause for his 
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arrest. He was no doubt the cynosure of all eyes on this journey. 
The multitudes were desirous for the long-promised popular 
movement which should emancipate Judaism, for the Kingdom of 
God to appear. This feeling the crowds of Galileans who were 
following Jesus shared, and they were ready to believe that in 
Jesus the expectations of Judaism would be fulfilled. The Phari- 
sees however cherished no hopes from the career of the Nazarene 
teacher. His ideals were different from theirs. They saw per- 
fectly well that his elevation would mean their downfall, and so 
they were plotting to remove him from the path of their ambition, 
without at the same time antagonizing the people who were wild 
with enthusiasm—superficial and blind enough to be sure, but 
* none the less dangerous to the Pharisees. 

The air was full of unrest, of questioning, of suspicion. From 
one class came the extravagant expression of hopes long cher- 
ished and frequently disappointed. From the other sullen mur- 
murs of hate and disapproval—the unconcealed dissent from any © 
plan of national restoration that such a Messiah could inaugurate. 
1 was, as Professor Bruce has said, the time for a parable,—‘“‘a 
situation fitted to evoke the parabolic mood.” 

Jesus treatment of Zaccheus, the publican of Jericho, occurring 
just at this time, precipitated upon him the accumulated disgust 
of the Pharisees. Jesus had not only spoken kindly to Zaccheus 
but had actually accepted his hospitality. The crowd was scan- 
dalized. Would this man, if he were the Messiah, thus outrage 
all the traditions of the Jews? But Jesus justifies himself. Zac- 
cheus was alost man. Such he had come to save. ‘Then follows 
the parable. Luke says the object of it was to show them that 
the kingdom of God was not immediately to appear. ‘The para- 
ble was meant to show to them, what their comment on the Zac- 
cheus incident had already revealed to Jesus, that they were not 
ready for the Kingdom of God. 

That the Messiah should come to seek and to save the lost was 
to them wholly unnatural. Jesus would show them that they 
were all wrong—Pharisees and multitude alike—about the King- 
dom of God. It could not be immediately set up with the recog- 
nized religious leaders at the head. It must be wholly separate 
from the present shallow but imperious system. ‘There must be a 
long period of preparation in which fitness for entrance into it 
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should be proved not by Abrahamic descent or by scrupulous 
attention to the ritual, but by fidelity of service. Such as Zac- 
cheus even were not excluded, as they must be if the Jewish notion 
of the Kingdom were fulfilled. 

For notice the details of the parable. It shows first the attitude 
of two separate classes toward the absent nobleman and prospec- 
tive king, and then his treatment of them upon his return, On 
the one hand are the bond-servants—the lowest class of the noble- 
man’s adherents. On the other are his fellow-citizens who sup- 
posedly have good reason to expect participation in the honors of 
the kingdom. ‘The lord, however, calls not his fellow-citizens but 
his slaves, and gives to each a pound or mina (about twenty dol- 
lars,) with the injunction to do business therewith until his return. 
The citizens rebel—it may be that his very consideration for the 
slaves is their incitement,—and they say: We will not have this 
man, a man who will exalt slaves, to rule over us. Some servants 
are faithful, certainly two-thirds of the original number, and at 
the nobleman’s return are rewarded according to their fidelity ; 
but the rebellious citizens are fearfully punished. 

The pivot of the parable is not simply as is usually stated, (e. g., 
Bruce) that the servants develop their equal endowments un- 
equally and so are unequally rewarded; but that while on the one 
hand the servants meet with varying rewards for varying degrees 
of faithfulness in service, the fellow-citizens on the other hand, 
who have rebelled, are slain, and so absolutely excluded from all 
participation in the blessings of the kingdom. The most unfaith- 
ful servant who has taken his pound is far better off than those of 
better presumptive right who have renounced his rule. The very 
cities over which by their superior position they may possibly have 
aspired to rule are given to the humble servants who have shown 
their faithfulness to his person by persistent service in the face of 
a great rebellion. 

This parable of our Lord must have been plain to his audience. 
He will go to receive his kingdom. His fellow-citizens, the Jews 
have already shown their lack of sympathy with him and so his 
trusts are bestowed upon his disciples. At his coming he would 
admit to the kingdom those who had stood the test and had im- 
proved their trusts. It was a bitter rebuke to the Pharisees and a 
corrective of the misapprehension of the multitude. It showed 
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that character was the test of admission to the kingdom. That 
it was essentially a kingdom of righteousness, and hence time was 
required for the test of character. At the same time it was an 
invitation to those who had ears, to hear and follow him. Even 
the Jews had time to repent. He was giving them an opportunity 
to recall the thoughts of treason, which, if allowed to break forth, 
would involve them in utter, #retrievable ruin. 

This explanation accounts for all the facts. For the peculiar 
apparent mixture of two parables ;—for the fact that it was spoken 
to a crowd of Jews antagonized by the Zaccheus incident. It is 
faithful also to the expressed purpose of the parable—to show 
them that the kingdom of God was not at hand, since time must be 
given for the revelation of attitude to the king. It is also in full 
harmony with the attitude of Jesus to the Jews at this period of his 
ministry as revealed in the Gospels. It accords with chapters Vi.- 
xi. of John’s gospel and also with such parables as the Wicked 
Husbandmen and the Marriage Supper. In short, it seems to be 
a reasonable interpretation on the basis of full confidence in Luke’s 
accuracy and trustworthiness. 

When we come to the parable of the Talents we find the cir- 
cumstances as to time and place and audience wholly changed. 
There exists consequently an entirely different parabolic oppor- 
tunity. 

Jesus has already entered Jerusalem and is now on the Mount of 
Olives engaged in privately. instructing the disciples. They have 
asked him to reveal to them the signs of his coming and of the 
end of the world. He responds with the prediction of interven- 
ing events enforced and explained by parable and illustration. 
He then gives them two additional parables which show the atti- 
tude of true disciples toward these last things. First, negatively 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins; and then positively, in the Tal- 
ents. Inthe Virgins he teaches that the great thing is to be pre- 
pared when the Lord returns, and after due preparation there is to 
be no anxiety, no nervous apprehension, for while the bridegroom 
tarried they all without rebuke slumbered. In the Talents he 
teaches the faithful use of endowment. Patient waiting is not 
enough. ‘The time of opportunity will one day be past. Work— 
Work—for as you use your gift will you be rewarded. There is 
no need now for the lesson to the multitude or to the Pharisees. 
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He is speaking to his servants. They are reminded not of others’ 
duties and temptations but theirown. Here were men who were 
conscious of their humble origin and small influence; who did not 
appreciate the nature of the approaching crisis. ‘They were about 
to be entrusted with immense interests. To be left in full charge, 
humanly speaking, of the work which his life and death were to 
set in motion. He must convince:them of the responsibility and 
at the same time of the privilege and hope of their position. They 
were almost trivial. A little while before they had shown at least 
wonderful lightheartedness in trying to divert the Master’s 
thoughts from the Cross by pointing out to him the architectural 
beauties of the Temple. They must be sobered, and at the same 
time not overwhelmed by the contemplation of serious matters. 
So he speaks the parable. 

A house-holder goes away on a long journey and leaves his 
whole property in the hands of his servants. Each servant is 
entrusted with a large sum of money according to his ability. 
What the master finds when he returns,—whether he is rich or 
poor will depend upon the faithfulness of the servants. In due 
time he does come again. He finds some faithful and some un- 
faithful. ‘The former he admits to the joy of co-regency with 
himself, while the latter, excluded from all share in the blessings 
of the kingdom, are cast into outer darkness. 

The purpose of the Talents is no doubt to prepare the disciples 
for the future. To call them to the thought that a long period of 
probation was before the church which would afford opportunity 
for momentous success or disgraceful failure in the use of their 
trusts. He must first impress upon them the seriousness of the 
situation. So he says, the master gave all his goods on his de- 
parture into the hands of his servants. It was not simply a test 
of the servants as in the Pounds, where each servant received one 
pound. Here the disciples are reminded that they have in trust 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ on earth. The church is 
left in charge of the disciples. They are not to congratulate 
themselves on the lightness of their task. They are not to assume 
too readily the position that is before them. Whatever else the 
trust may embrace it certainly includes the administration of the 
kingdom of Christ until he come. In accordance with this pur- 
pose, we find that instead of a pound our Lord used the talent to 
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illustrate their great responsibilities. It was the highest denomi- 
nation in any of the tables of value at the time, being worth about 
$1,200 of our money. ‘The significance of this lies in the fact 
that, while in the Pounds Jesus represented the work of the dis- 
ciples to the Jews by an apparently small trust, as they would 
consider it compared with the far higher religious privileges the 
Jewish church had enjoyed—on the other hand to the disciples 
themselves he corrected any tendency to undervalue the import- 
ance of their work. Pharisees might despise the humble tests of 
the kingdom. ; To the Jew they might be foolishness, but let the 
disciples understand that they were of value only to be expressed 
in talents. As, probably, none of the intimate disciples, except 
perhaps Matthew, had ever seen so much money as a talent the 
force of this feature of the parable cannot be questioned. 

But Jesus must not overwhelm these weak and very human 
instruments. The sense of responsibility must not become so 
crushing as to paralyze hope and energy. ‘They must be enspir- 
ited and cheered as well as sobered. Accordingly, the parable 
emphasizes the high privilege of stewardship in the kingdom of 
God. Just the disciples were the legatees in trust of this estate. 
All here stood upon the same basis of privilege. No religious 
leader could claim preferment, for though some were to receive 
five talents and some only one, yet the basis of reward in each 
case was fidelity in the use of the amount given. Faithfulness— 
not large increase was the requirement, and any one could attain 
this result. To every man according to his ability. No more— 
no less. ‘There is encouragement also in the fact that he was not 
giving them an impossible task. The very word “interest” here 
used means progeny, natural increase. All they had to do was 
to allow their talents to fulfill their own law of increase. The 
result will be perfect success. If we are to decide just what was 
the trust given to the disciples, we would probably not be far 
wrong in saying that it is the deposit of truth—what Paul calls 
the “good deposit.” It must of course be guarded from all ad- 
mixture of error, but none the less it is only by dissemination that 
it will fulfill its divine intention. Unfaithfulness consists in 
suppressing the inherent vitality of this talent. This teaching of 
confidence in the message of the Gospel was no doubt a valuable 
lesson to these men. They must have felt later their absolute 
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insufficiency for the great work committed to them. But quite in 
harmony with the later promise of the Holy Spirit was this assur- 
ance that their task was not to make the talent increase, but sim- 
ply to give it opportunity. 

This exposition of the parables reveals the complete dissimilar- 
ity in their purposes however alike their general. plans. The 
situation in Luke calls for the parable of the Pounds. The Tal- 
ents would have been inappropriate. ‘The latter however fits 
Matthew’s picture of the circumstances under which it was spoken 
and would be incongruous in Luke’s setting. fe 

We may fairly claim therefore that they are not two different 
recensions of the same parable but are distinct original utter- 
ances. 


— 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
REV. J. S. WATKINS, D. D., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


The parable of the Virgins and the parable of the Talents are 
closely connected with the teaching of our Saviour concerning his 
second coming. The lesson of the former is plainly stated by our 
Lord Himself: “Be ye also ready for in such a time as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.” It was important that the parable 
of waiting should be followed by the parable of working, for 
Jesus knew the temptation men were under to make the anticipa- 
tion of his return an excuse for relinquishing their obligation to 
present toil. His insight, foresight and wisdom in exposing this 
lurking danger were soon made manifest in the history of the 
church at Thessalonica which showed a strong disposition to neg- 
lect the plain duties of life and to overthrow the existing order of 
society. In the Parable of the Talents, Jesus taught his people 
that in view of his second coming He would have them diligent 
and faithful in the discharge of every duty. There is no conflict 
between the duties of waiting and working when rightly under- 
stood. If the first were neglected, the second would be aimless 
and attended with discouragement. If the second were neglected, 
the first would leave us under the temptation of yielding insensi- 
bly to slumber and slowth. Quiet thought and expectation and 
earnest, active effort sustain each other. Jesus taught one truth 
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at a time, and they all harmonize beautifully when viewed in their 
relations to each other. In the Parable of the Talents, our Lord 
emphasizes the duty of faithfulness. For He will surely come 
again and reckon with us who are his servants, holding his talents 
in trust, and responsible to Him for the use which we make of 
them. Underlying the whole parable is the solemn thought of 
our individual responsibility and accountability to God. 

“The most important thought I ever entertained was my indi- 
vidual responsibility to God,” said Daniel Webster, when asked 
what was the ‘weightiest matter which he ever considered. The 
Lord is the creator, the owner, the sovereign proprietor of all 
things, the redeemer and head of his people; and therefore justly 
claims a revenue from them, and expects them to be profitable 
to Him. ‘The deepest thought of the parable is the thought of 
profitableness. “Can a man be profitable to God?” Yes, in a 
sense, else He would not have created him. When we reflect his 
image and return his love and do His will, we are of profit to Him, 
He takes pleasure in us, as a father delights in his child, “The 
Lord’s portion is his people.” Fortunately the requirements of 
God are all in accord with our highest interest and happiness. It 
could not be otherwise because of the nature of God. ‘There is no 
conflict between his rights and our rights, between the claims of 
God and the claims of self. No earthly lord or master ever dealt 
so generously with those in his service as our heavenly master will 
deal with us with all our imperfections, if we are faithful to the 
trust which He has committed to us. 

What is the talent He has entrusted to us? It is everything 
given us with which we can serve Him and advance the interests 
of his Kingdom, intellectual and social gifts, time, money, influ- 
ence, attainments, and opportunities. The religious capacity with 
which we are endowed underlies all the others and gives to them 
value and force. The word “talent” has been turned aside from 
its original meaning, and made to refer to remarkable gifts. 
All people are talented according to the teaching of Christ, that 
is, they have certain trusts greater or smaller committed to 
them. The variety of the distribution of talents is from the hand 
of the Sovereign Lord who gives as He sees best in his wisdom 
and goodness. Who can challenge his right to bestow his gifts 
as He pleases? “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
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it, Why hast thou made me thus?” Diversity of condition is an 
indisputable fact of human life, and no communistic doctrine of 
leveling up or down can alter God’s arrangement. ‘The apparent 
injustice of the diversity is removed when we consider the propor- 
tional responsibility of those who have different gifts. ‘To every 
man according to his ability,” is the righteous controlling princi- 
ple. God is not a hard master, holding us responsible for more 
than we can undertake. The amount of the obligation is meas- 
ured by the amount of the trust and our ability to use it. When 
the servants in the parable are reckoned with, the awards be- 
stowed depend upon the fidelity of each one to the trust committed 
to him. The question is not one of relative success, nor is it one 
which refers merely to the amount of labor bestowed, but turns 
entirely upon faithfulness. One may accomplish less than an- 
other and obtain a higher reward because of superior faithfulness. 
The five talented man and the two talented man were alike faith- 
ful, and obtained the same reward. Each performed his duty 
with his own gifts, and each received the same commendation 
because they were equally faithful. 

If the rewards of heaven turn upon fidelity, then its prizes are 
equally open to all. At this point the Lord equalizes things. He 
is no respecter of persons. Christ’s reply to the two ambitious 
disciples who wanted the highest places in his Kingdom is pre- 
cisely in accord with the teachings of this parable. The humblest 
and weakest person is at no disadvantage, as fidelity is within the 
reach of all. It should be kept in mind, however, that industry is 
not the only test of faithfulness and profitableness. One may be 
energetic and unwearying in his labors, while he leaves God out 
of his calculation. He may accomplish a great deal for humanity 
in a certain way and yet ignore his obligations to God. Faithful- 
ness is based upon faith. The faithful and profitable servant 
recognizes the claims of his Lord, believes in Him and co-operates 
with Him. Motive is an all-important consideration and is a 
large factor in determining the value of an action. 

Faithfulness in the use of our talents involves the faith element 
because of the increased efficiency which comes from divine help. 
A person with moderate gifts may accomplish vast results through 
the power of God working in and through him in answer to faith 
and prayer. And he is held responsible for all the useful possibili- 
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ties of his life. Our obligations must be measured by that which 
we may do through the help of divine grace. Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell has a striking discourse entitled, “Duty not measured by 
ability.’ The point which he makes is that God often puts us 
under obligations to do that for which we have in ourselves no 
present ability, because He makes provision for the enlargement 
of our means and powers so as to meet emergencies. “How 
childish then is it to imagine that we are called to do nothing save 
what we have ability to do beforehand, ability in ourselves to do. 
We have in fact no such ability at all, no ability that is inherent, as 
respects any thing laid upon us to do; our ability is what we can 
have and then our duty is graduated by what we can have, &c.” 
It is a very solemn thought that when Christ calls us to account,, 
we must answer not merely for what we have done, but for what 
we might have done. 

The teaching of the parable suggests the impressive thought 
that our responsibility is increased through what may be called 
the law of increasing returns or the law of spiritual capital. If 
we use rightly and diligently our talents, we insure an increase of 
our possession. As money grows by use and by proper invest- 
ment, so our knowledge and power and faith will grow by invest- 
ment. Many things will be revealed to those who are faithful in 
a few things. ‘There is a possibility of the enlargement of our 
spiritual trust. The grace of God is accumulative. The power 
to do good is accumulative. Thus responsibility is a constantly 
growing thing. 

Jesus not only emphasizes the duty of faithfulness, but takes 
pains to offer to his people the greatest encouragement by assuring 
them of its great and glorious rewards. Those who were faithful 
“in a few things” are “set over many things.” Is it not hinted in 
the parable that the rewards of God’s faithful ones will be in the 
line of higher service and wider ranges of activity? As the re- 
ward of the faithful student is found in his increased capacity for 
higher knowledge and deeper investigation, so will God’s children 
rejoice in their enlarged activities. 

When we pass from the encouragement to the warning the 
words of Jesus are still more impressive. It was the custom of 
our Saviour to teach by contrast. In the parable of the Virgins 
the wisdom of those who provided themselves with oil and were 
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ready to meet the bride groom, is made all the more striking when 
contrasted with the folly of those who made no provision. ‘The 
picture of the faithful servant stands side by side with that of the 
unfaithful to bring out the great lesson more clearly. Some sup- 
pose that Jesus selected the man with one talent to illustrate 
unfaithfulness because those of slender abilities are more tempted 
to neglect their responsibilities than the highly gifted. But it 
Goes not appear from the record that the one talented man made 
any complaint because of the poverty of his endowment. It is 
true that men are sometimes discouraged and enfeebled by a sense 
of their littleness, and decline to do anything because they can do 
so little. Phillips Brooks in a discourse on “The man with one 
talent,” represents him as trying to hide behind his littleness, and 
saying to his lord, “I had but one talent, what could Ido?” Ac- 
cording to the parable his only defence was: “I knew thee that 
thou art a hard man, &c.”” His real trouble was unbelief and 
slothfulness. The root of the idleness and unprofitableness of 
those who neglect their talent is to be found in unbelief and self- 
indulgence rather than in modesty. ‘The one talented man was 
thinking only of himself and his rights, and this selfishness largely 
determined the complexion of his views concerning his lord. All 
excuses are removed by the fact that faithfulness alone is made 
the basis of reward, and that obligation is proportioned to the 
extent of the trust. There is no such thing as an insignificant 
life, since it is a trust from God, and may receive the highest re- 
wards of heaven. 

The sentence pronounced upon the unfaithful servant is full of 
solemn warning, and has the appearance at first of severity. The 
talent is taken from him and he is assigned to a condition of per- 
petual barrenness. There is something indescribably fearful in 
the thought of an immortal being endowed with noble powers 
given over to an eternity of uselessness! The loss of the talent is 
not due to any arbitrary decree, but is partly the result of a natural 
law. We live under what may be called the law of progress or 
improvement, and are under the necessity of either gaining or 
losing. Disuse means gradual decay and death. Dr. Bushnell 
states the principle in these words, “Capacity is extirpated by 
disuse.” Darwin testified at the close of his life that his aesthetic 
and religious taste had been atrophied by disuse, by neglect, so 
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that he cared nothing for music or poetry or religion, and found it 
impossible to revive any interest in them. 

Manifold illustrations of this principle may be seen on every 
hand. But we need not apologize for the removal of the talent by 
referring to the working of natural law. It is much the fashion 
now to soften the asperities of Christianity by reducing the super- 
natural to the lowest limits. There is a disposition to curtail the 
sovereign rights of God, and to make hell nothing more than the 
necessary outworking of sin. It is true that the wicked shall “eat 
of the fruit of their own doings,” and he that is “filthy shall be 
filthy still.” It is also true that a righteous and just God will 
inflict punishment on sin. The talent may be righteously with- 
drawn as a part of the penalty for its neglect and abuse, and pun- 
ishment may be justly inflicted. The unfaithful servant is not 
left to barrenness alone. “Cast the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
These words indicate a loathing and a disgust mingled with 
righteous indignation. Does this awful sentence seem harsh and 
severe? What disposition is to be made of those who are of no 
use to God, who defeat the end of their existence and refuse to 
fall in with the purpose and will of the all wise and holy and good 
Creator and Father? They are not fit for heaven, and are only a 
curse to the earth. Shall sin with its disturbing, self-propagating 
and destructive power continue to mar and destroy the beauty and 
harmony of God’s universe? Shall all things else answer their 
proper end and render their tribute of praise to God, while man 
breaks up the order of His moral world and brings no revenue to 
the great King? Must the husbandman nourish and fertilize the 
barren fruit tree which exhausts his soil and interferes with other 
growths? It is only fit for fuel. Salt after it has lost its savor 
is only fit for the dunghill. Is the Almighty to discard his sense 
of justice? That same sentiment in Him which says that well 
doing should be rewarded says also that sin should be punished. 
The “outer darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” is a figure of speech, it is true, but figures mean something; 
unless we charge the Lord with playing with words, or attempting 
to work upon the fears of men by misrepresentations. The para- 
ble of the talents is a true picture, and should be burned into the 
hearts and minds of the people, impressing them with the tremen- 
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dous truth of their personal accountability to God, and with the 
weighty fact that the destiny of each one hinges upon his faith- 
fulness to the trust committed to him. In the light of this para- 
ble, it behooves ministers, Sunday School teachers, parents, and 
Christian workers to exalt faithfulness. It is not always appre- 
ciated even in a Christian community. Men honor and praise 
brilliancy and outward success, but overlook too often the value 
and importance of goodness, of thoroughness of character, of 
faithfulness. “Itis required in stewards that a man be faithful.” 
1 Cor. iv. 2. “Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” Rev. ii. 10. 


CHRIST DIED FOR OUR SINS ACCORDING TO THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


REV. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When the circumstances of Christ’s death have been learned, as 
in Luke xxiii. 35-53, there must be selection of a way of contem- 
plating that death in order to further instruction. In 1 Cor. xv. 
3, we have a way prescribed : Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures. It presents, indeed, two subjects, viz: that,Christ 
died for our sins; and that his dying as he did was “according to 
the scriptures.” It is expedient even to select only one of these 
ways of contemplating that wonderful death ; for either of them is 
enough for a good lesson. In the context (1 Cor. xv. 1-3) from 
which this Golden Text comes, it is said to be part of “the gospel 
wherein we stand, by which also we are saved, and which we are 
to keep in memory.” ‘The second of the two subjects it presents 
is not inferior to the first. It seems, however, not to be as well 
kept in memory as the first; and for that reason it is good to con- 
template the death of Christ as happening according to the Scrip- 
ture. 

All the circumstances of that wonderful death affect us. But 
the more we comprehend these circumstances, the more does the 
question press for answer : Why did Christ die? Why did he die 
in such a way? Every one feels that it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have a satisfying answer. ‘There is more or less satisfac- 
tion found in the answers: He died a martyr; He died for men; 
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He died for sinners ; He died for our sins; He died by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, who gave his Son to save 
men. ‘The satisfaction increases as the answers, like thosé just 
recited, becomes more comprehensive and definite. But complete 
satisfaction is found in the answer of the Golden Text: Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures. The satisfaction is 
not that of knowing all the reasons for Christ’s death; it is the 
satisfaction of knowing that there is a complete answer to the 
question: Why did Christ die? and that it is to be found in the 
scriptures of the Old Testament. There we can satisfy ourselves 
more and more about that death and our salvation, by searching 
those scriptures diligently, as the prophets themselves did, who, 
by the Spirit of Christ that was in them, wrote those scriptures 
(1 Pet. i. 10-12). We can not, indeed, do this without help. 
But we have the inspired help of the New Testament scriptures, 
which every where, as in the Golden Text, exhibit the suffering of 
Christ as happening according to the Old Testament scriptures. 
The statement, that Christ died according to the Scriptures 
affirms more than the statement, that Christ died agreeably to the 
purpose of God. Not, however, if the latter is uttered by a New 
Testament writer ; for there the purpose of God concerning Christ 
always. means that purpose as it was revealed in foregoing pro- 
phecy. But other men do not commonly mean that; they mean 
only the providence that disposes all events; and they include no 
notion of the events being foreordained and foretold. “According 
to the Scriptures” expresses the providence of foreordination with 
particular reference to what was both foreordained and foretold 
in the Scriptures. The death of Christ was foreordained and was 
foretold by prophecy; and it came to pass accordingly. And this 
greason for his dying is as important as the direct and immediate 
purpose of his dying, which was for our sins. Because his dying * 
for the latter purpose can have no value known to us nor certain 
effect of salvation without the precedent reason that he died ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. You may give money to redeem a cap- 
tive; but if there was no foregoing declaration according to which 
the sum given would redeem, your giving it would not have that 
value; and neither you nor the captive could know whether 
redemption would follow. “According to the Scriptures” ex- 
presses that there was a foregoing declaration from God of the 
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death of Christ and of its value for redemption. 

As said above, this answer to the question: Why did Christ 
die? satisfies completely. It satisfied Jesus; for he might have 
had twelve legions of angels to resist his arrest, but was content 
rather to say: “How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be?” (Mat. xxvi. 54; comp. Mar. xiv. 21, 27 and 
48, 49). It satisfied his disciples after the event, though it had 
failed to do so before (Luke xxiv. 44-47). What can bea better 
lesson to teach and learn than the importance ascribed in the New 
Testament to this reason for Christ’s death, that it happened 
according to the Scriptures? It can be made short by considering 
only such texts as affirm it with express mention of the Scriptures. 
But every text is applicable that refers Christ’s death to the will 
of God; because, as already said, the purposes of God concerning 
salvation are never thought of in the New Testament apart from 
the revelation of that purpose in the Old Testament scriptures. 

Note, then, in Luke xviii. 31-34, how Jesus “took the twelve, 
and said unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall 
be accomplished. For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles; .. . 
and they shall scourge him, and put him to death. And they 
understood none of these things.” And compare Luke xxii. 37, 
and Mar. ix. 12, 13, and John xiii. 18, 19, and xv. 24, 25. Thus 
with this reason for his death, viz: that it was according to the 
Scriptures, Jesus sought to prepare the apostles for it; but with no 
success. 

He even sought to make his enemies sensible of what they were 
doing in plotting his death, by directing their attention to Ps. 
exviii. 22, and Isa. viii. 14, 15, and Dan. ii. 34, the prophecy of 
he Stone that was both precious and a stone of stumbling, that 
they might take warning that their rejecting him and killing him 
was according to the Scriptures, and so too would be the taking 
away from them the Kingdom of God and giving it to others. 
Unlike the apostles, the chief priests and Pharisees understood 
what Jesus said. But they did not believe; they plotted his death 
only the more. See the account of this Mat. xxi. 44-46, and Luke 
xx. 17, 18; and compare the use made of the same Old Testament 
scriptures in the same way byt Paul in Rom. ix. 33, and by or 
1 Pet. ii. 6-8. 
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After the résurrection Jesus renewed his lessons to the apostles 
on this subject. The present Lesson recites how he did so 
on one occasion (Luke xxiv. 25-27). A few hours later (vers. 
44-46) he did the same to all the eleven, reminding them how 
he had so taught them before his death. But now “he opened 
their understanding, that they might understand the S criptures.” 
And to that fact we must ascribe their subsequent penetration of 
the meaning of the Old Testament scriptures, that refer to 
Christ’s death and resurrection and to all the import and effect of 
them ; for such penetration the New Testament writers show. To 
that fact we must refer the satisfaction of those believers on 
account of Christ’s death. Because they understood the Scrip- 
tures, as only Jesus, and after him the Holy Spirit, could open 
their understandings to do, they were not only reconciled to the 
death of Christ so that not a murmur on that account escaped from 
them, but they gloried in the cross of Christ. They did so because 
they saw that he died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 
This fact is too much overlooked. It is more common to suppose, 
that it was the joy of resurrection, and of knowing that their Lord 
was alive, that reconciled the minds of the apostles to his death, 
and opened their minds to see in the Old Testament the intima- 
tions that so it was to be. 

How well the apostles learned thés lesson after the resurrection 
is expressly stated by John (ii. 22) with reference to one of those 
earlier occasions when Jesus taught it under the figure of destroy- 
ing the temple of his body, but spoke to ears that did not hear. 
“When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples remem- 
bered that he had said this unto them; and they believed the 
scriptures, and the word which Jesus had said.” In the light of 
Luke xxiv. 44, “These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning me,” we are warranted in understanding John 
to mean in the above text, that with the word that Jesus spoke, he 
cited Scripture to suit. At the time, the apostles believed neither 
the scriptures quoted nor the word added, for they did not under- 
stand. But after the resurrection they understood and believed 
both. 

But the fullest evidence that the apostles then learned the lesson 
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once for all is seen in the fidelity they afterwards showed in teach- 
ing it. For not only did Jesus teach this lesson to them, but he 
also commanded them to teach it to his church. “And he said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance and 
_ remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations. And ye are witnesses of these things.” In this com- 
mission, the item: “Thus it is written,” is co-ordinate with all the 
‘items that follow. As remission of sins cannot be preached ac- 
cording to the commission, without preaching the death of Christ 
and his resurrection, so it cannot be preached that Christ died for 
the remission of sins without preaching that he died according to 
the Scriptures. The apostles were faithful to this commission. 
All that has been already considered is evidence of this; for the 
evangelists were witnessing in this way when they recorded what 
Jesus himself taught. As additional example of how John 
preached it, read Jno. xix. 24, 36, 37. Peter preached it Acts iii. 
18. “But those things which God before had shewed by the 
mouth of all his prephets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 
filled.’ And compare 1 Pet. i. 11. ‘The first company of be- 
lievers in Jerusalem received this truth with joy, and were made 
bold by it to endure persecution. In Acts iv. 24-30 it is recorded 
how, when Peter and John joined them after the threatenings of 
the rulers, elders and scribes, they praised God, and referring to 
Ps. ii. 1, 2, continued: “For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before 
to be done.” And compare Mt. xxvii. 35, “That it might be ful- 
filled .... cast lots,’ and Mar. xv. 28. “And the scripture.... 
transgressors ;” which, if not genuine texts, are very early glosses 
that witness how prevalent was the belief that Christ died accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and that this was true even to the circum- 
stances and details of his dying. 
How Paul preached the same truth appears in the Golden Text, 
1 Cor. xv. 3, which we see is well named golden. But compare 
Acts xiii. 29; and also xvii. 2,3, which tells how he preached it to 
Jews in Thessalonica “Three Sabbath days reasoning with them 
out of the scriptures, Opening and alleging that Christ must 
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needs have suffered.” But this truth is not for Jews only and 
peculiarly. Paul preached it to Gentiles with the same earnest- 
ness as the foundation of believing in Christ unto salvation. So 
he preached it to the mixed company when speaking before Herod 
Agrippa and Festus, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. So he preached it to the 
Gentile church in Rome, Rom. iii. 21-2 5; and to the Gentile 
church in Corinth as the Golden Text shows. 

Remembering that in this lesson we have limited ourselves to 
the one point of Christ’s dying, and to such texts as expressly 
mention the Scriptures when they say that Christ’s death was fore- 
ordained, it is plain that the illustration of our subject can be much 
increased if we go beyond these limits. And yet how plain and 
impressive the lesson is as now presented! It has many conse- 
quences of the utmost importance to saving faith in Jesus Christ. 
One of the most important to remember in these days, is the unity 
between the Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament. 
That is demonstrated by what this lesson teaches. No believer 
- will surrender his belief in the Old Testament as the word of God, 
or regard it as less the word of God than the New Testament, 
when he has learned what was preached with one voice by Jesus 
and his apostles and evangelists, and was received with joy by the 
apostolic church, viz: “That Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures.” A believer will “hold this fast, except he believed 
in vain” (1 Cor. xv. 2). 


PONTIUS PILATE. 
REV. GEORGE T. PURVES, D, D.,* NEW YORK. 


Pontius Pilate was fifth procurator of Judea. He was ap- 
pointed by Tiberius in A. D. 26 and continued in office for the 
unusually long period of ten years. The title of procurator was 
in most of the Roman provinces given to an officer in charge of 
the administration of the finances and the collection of taxes. In 
Judea, however, as occasionally elsewhere, the procurator was 
entrusted with the entire government, subject in some respects to 
the higher jurisdiction of the legate or governor of Syria. This 


*For fuller details see the writer’s article, “Pilate,”’ in Hastings’ Dict. of 
Bible, vol. III., of which this essay is an abstract, 
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method of ruling the country began after the deposition in A. D. 
6 of Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great. Therewith Judea 
was taken directly under Roman dominion. The early procura- 
tors were Coponius (A. D. 6-9), Marcus Ambivius (9-12), An- 
nius Rufas (12-15), Valerius Gratus (15-26), Pontius Pilate 
(26-36), Marcellus (36-37), Marullus (39-41). While inferior 
tu the legate of Syria, and while occasionally the latter exercised 
his superior authority in Judean affairs, the procurators were 
practically independent and governed the territory as if they were 
subject only to the Emperor. Their rule extended over the re- 
gions formerly governed by Archelaus, and included Judea, Sama- 
ria and Idumea. 

The procurator had his official residence in Caesarea (Acts 
xxiii. 35). At the time of the great feasts he went up to’ Jeru- 
salem and probably then resided in the magnificent palace built by 
Herod the Great in the north-west corner of the upper city. This 
was connected by a bridge across the Tyropaeon valley with the 
hill on which the temple stood. A garrison was stationed perma- 
nently in the castle of Antonia; and it may be estimated that the 
whole military force under the procurator was between four and 
five thousand men. 

Thus Judea at the time of our Lord was directly governed by 
Rome. At the same time, it was the Roman policy to allow the 
Jews as much self-government as possible. Many judicial func- 
tions were retained by the Sanhedrim. Death sentences, how- 
ever, required the procurator’s confirmation and were executed 
by him. He administered the civil finances, policed the country, 
endeavored to settle disputes among the people, judged the cases 
of Roman citizens residing in Judea, and other cases that might 
be referred to him, and, in general, was responsible for the order 
of the country, for its loyalty to Rome, and especially for its 
tribute to the imperial treasury. It was a form of rule which 
endeavored to satisfy the wish of the Jews for self-government as 
‘far as was consistent with Roman supremacy, but which, if occa- 
sion required, could be an absolute and merciless tyranny. “It 
also left matters largely to the judgment of the procurator him- 
self, so that the practical character of the administration depended 
on his character and the view he took of the best way in which to 
deal with his subjects. 
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Of Pilate’s personal history we know nothing. It has been 
inferred from his name, Pontius, that he sprang from the ancient 
family of the Pontii. His cognomen, Pilatus, has, however, been 
derived by some from pileatus—that is, wearer of the pileus or cap 
of manumitted slaves—and the inference has been drawn that he 
was a freedman or descended from one. Yet it would have been 
unusual to appoint a freedman to the office of procurator, although 
the subsequent example of Felix, who was a freedman, shows it to 
have not been impossible. Others derive Pilatus from pilum, a 
javelin. His prenomen is unknown, nor does his name appear in 
history apart from his residence in Judea. He thus strangely 
emerges out of an unknown past into the gleaming light, as it 
turned out to be, of his Judean office, and, after his term was 
ended, again he vanishes into the unknown. 

Pilate’s administration was marked by events which reveal the 
difficulties of his task and the small effort he made to understand 
the Jews or accommodate himself to their prejudices. Thus, 
soon after his entrance in office and in violation of the previous 
usage, he directed his soldiers to carry the standards on which 
were the images of the Emperor into Jerusalem. ‘This was a 
foolish provocation of Jewish prejudice. Multitudes hastened 
to Caesarea to implore the removal of the images. For five days 
Pilate refused to heed their cries, and on the sixth he ordered his 
soldiers to surround them and threatened them with death if they 
persisted in their petition. The people, however, declared that 
they would rather die than endure the violation of their laws, and 
Pilate was forced finally to grant their request. Another dis- 
turbance arose from his appropriation of the money contributed 
to the temple-treasury to build aqueducts to Jerusalem. On this 
occasiofi he succeeded in silencing the clamorous mob by means 
of disguised soldiers, who at a given signal scattered the crowd 
with clubs. The incident, mentioned in Lk. xiii. 1, of the “Gali- 
leans whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices,” is not 
given by other authorities. We may imagine that the procurator 
ordered them to be slain on account of some riot while they were 
celebrating one of the feasts. In like manner the otherwise unre- 
corded sedition in which Barabbas took part, is another example 
of the turbulent state of the country. But the most severe de- 
scription of Pilate is given by Philo (ad Gaium, 38), who was 
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one of a deputation sent by the Alexandrian Jews to Caligula 
to protest against the persecution they had endured. He relates, 
as an instance of the insults offered to Jews by Roman officials, 
that Pilate hung shields in the palace of Herod in Jerusalem, on 
each of which was inscribed the name of the donor and of him 
in whose honor the shield was dedicated. This had aroused the 
indignation of the Jews, who were sensitive of whatever seemed 
to bring an image into the sacred city. When Pilate refused to 
remove the shields, they wrote to Tiberius, who ordered the 
shields to be taken to Caesarea. Philo describes Pilate as “inflex- 
ible, merciless and obstinate.” He says also that the Jews’ threat 
to complain to Tiberius “exasperated Pilate to the greatest pos- 
sible degree, as he feared lest they might go on an embassy to the 
Emperor, and might impeach him with respect to other particu- 
lars of his government,—his corruptions, his acts of violence, his 
rapine, and his habit of insulting people, his cruelty, and his 
continual murders of people untried and uncondemned, and his 
never-ending, gratuitous and most grievous inhumanity.” This 
representation is doubtless one-sided. Pilate in the gospels mani- 
fests a desire to do justice, and he was probably not more cruel 
than many other Ruman governors. But, in the gospels as in 
Philo, he appears passionate and fierce, combining obstinacy with 
moral weakness, seeking his ends by unworthy devices, and 
restrained in his desire to do justice by dread of his turbulent 
subjects and of the effect of an appeal from them to the Emperor. 
All accounts agree as to the hearty dislike which existed between 
him and the Jews. 

Pilate’s rule was brought to a close by an ill-judged attempt to 
suppress a harmless movement in Samaria. An imposter sum- 
moned the Samaritans to Mount Gerizim by promising to show 
them the sacred vessels which Moses was said to have hidden 
there. ‘They came armed and assembled in a small village called 
Tirabatha. But Pilate ordered his soldiers to disperse them 
and many were slain. ‘The Samaritans appealed for redress to 
Vitellius, the legate of Syria, pleading that no political sedition 
had been intended. Vitellus ordered Pilate to repair to Rome 
to answer the complaints against him; but before he reached the 
capital, Tiberius died. Thereupon Pilate disappears from his- 
tory. -Weknow nothing more of him. Many traditions, indeed, 
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existed in the church about him, some of which are very fantastic. 
Eusebius relates that he fell into such misfortunes under Caligula 
that he committed suicide. ‘The apocryphal literature of the 
early church elaborated the story. According to the version, 
Tiberius summoned Pilate to Rome to answer the charge of cruci- 
fying Christ. At the mention of Christ’s name before the Sen- 
ate, the statues of the gods fell to the ground; whereupon Tiberius 
ordered Pilate to be beheaded. ‘The latter, however, with his 
wife, died a penitent, and was assured by a voice from heaven of 
his forgiveness. Other legends represent his dead body as carried 
Ly evil spirits to various places, most notably to a lake in Switzer- 
land. ‘The tendencies of these legends were quite diverse. One 
set of them used him to represent the remorse of those who had 
slain Jesus; another to represent the vindication of Christianity 
by the Roman government; while some streams of tradition made 
him in heart and afterwards in life a Christian. While in reality 
nothing is known of his last days, tradition moulded its concep- 
tion of him in accordance with its desire to draw moral or apolo- 
getic lessons from his life. 

That Pilate made a report to Tiberius of the trial and crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, is affirmed by Justin Martyr and Tertullian, as well 
as by later writers. Some report is not improbable; but it is 
doubtful if the early fathers rested their appeal to it on any certain 
knowledge of its existence or of its preservation in the imperial 
archives. Certainly the extant Acta Pilati, contained in the apo- 
cryphal gospel of Nicodemus, are spurious. 

Such, then, was the man whose title to fame lies in his having 
been the judge and executioner of Jesus! His part in the trial of 
Jesus is related briefly by Matthew (xxvii. 11-26) and Mark 
(xv. I-15), more fully by Luke (xxviii. 1-25), while John gives 
much fuller details which explain the synoptic narratives (xviii. 
23—xix. 16). The governor evidently had some previous 
knowledge of Jesus, as had also his wife (Matt. xxvii. 19). He 
knew, at least, that “for envy” the Jewish rulers accused him 
(Matt. xxvii. 18). When they then demanded his warrant for 
the immediate execution of the prisoner, Pilate refused to act 
without reasons. It is, indeed, impossible to say whether he was 
actuated by any conviction that Jesus was innocent, or simply by 
his enmity against the rulers; but his conduct was fair and was 
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also the means of bringing his personality more clearly before us. 
The Jews, finding themselves forced to make a definite accusation, 
brought three charges, viz: perverting the nation, forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and claiming to be Christ, a king (Lk. 
xxiii. 2). The last two of these accusations, at least, were mat- 
‘ters with which the civil authority ought to deal. Pilate, there- 
fore, asked Jesus, “Art thou the King of the Jews?” Jesus re- 
plied in the affirmative, and Pilate, impressed by his dignified 
demeanor, led him into the palace and examined hm privately 
(Joh. xvii. 33-38). In this interview the character of the Roman 
was plainly revealed. Jesus freely answered his questions and 
explained the unworldly nature of his kingdom. He dealt’ with 
the governor as with one not actuated by malice—but placed in 
circumstances where he could escape guilt only by obeying cour- 
ageously the truth. For this, however, Pilate was not prepared. 
His ejaculation, ‘““What is truth?” was the utterance of a worldly 
mind, sceptical of religious and moral principles. But he was 
convinced that Jesus was politically harmless and ought not to 
be sacrificed to Jewish fanaticism. He was, however, afraid to 
release him; a fear quite intelligible in view of the determination 
of the chief priests, the serious charges they had presented, the 
tolerance always shown to Jewish prejudices, as well as the sus- 
picious nature of Tiberius and the many grounds of complaint 
already existing against the procurator. Hence he began a series 
of feeble devices to secure Jesus’ release by a popular verdict, or at 
least to free himself from participation in his death. When two 
of them (Joh. xviii. 38, Lk. xxiii. 5, 7-12) failed, Pilate reiterated 
his conviction of the prisoner’s innocence, and proposed to please 
the Jews by chastening him and his own conscience by releasing 
him (Lk. xxiii. 14, etc.). It was a weak compromise and sure to 
satisfy no one. Meanwhile the multitude, increased by new ar- 
rivals, some of whom hardly understood the purpose of the 
assemblage, began clamoring that the procurator, according to 
a custom, should set free some notable prisoner. Knowing the 
popularity of Jesus, Pilate seized on the cry as a means of secur- 
ing his safety. But he was foiled again by the chief priests per- 
suading the people to demand Barabbas, who was also popular 
as a leader of sedition against the government. It was probably 
at this point that Pilate, seated on the chair of judgment, received 
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the message from his wife, which added a superstitious feeling 
tc the force of his conviction that Jesus should be released. But 
he had already yielded his true ground and could not recover it. 
When the people next cried for the crucifixion of Jesus, he could 
only weakly protest. He was overborne by their fierceness and 
the threatening aspect of affairs. His fault was moral feebleness. 
Yet the ‘peculiar character of his government and the known 
tolerance of Rome toward Jewish prejudices made it quite intel- 
ligible that unwillingness to anger the Sanhedrim, in a case which 
involved their religious convictions and which was a matter of 
entire political indifference, and which had at stake merely the 
death of an obscure person, should outweigh with such a man the 
feeble sense of duty. His hand-washing was again the act of a 
superficial conscience pretending to throw the guilt of the crime 
on others. 

But though Pilate yielded, and delivered Jesus to his soldiers 
for scourging preparatory to crucifixion, John’s narrative (xix. 
1-16) shows that his conscience was not yet silenced. Once 
again he sought to satisfy the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus 
bleeding and mocked, declaring again that he had found no fault 
in him. When they still cried, “crucify him,” Pilate became 
sullen and angry. ‘Then for the first time the Jews brought for- 
ward a religious charge. They evidently felt that they now 
needed to work on the governor’s sentiments. But the charge 
that Jesus “made himself the Son of God” only aroused afresh 
Pilate’s superstition. With evident anxiety, he again examined 
Jesus, this time concerning his origin. But the Jews, now fully 
realizing that they must overcome the hesitation of Pilate by a 
still stronger motive, taunted him with faithlessness to the Empe- 
ror in favoring a pretender to the throne. ‘This appeal to the 
governor’s ambition proved decisive. He resolved to stifle his 
convictions. Resuming his seat, he satirically and sullenly pre- 
sented Jesus to them as their King! ‘Thereupon he had at least 
the grim satisfaction of hearing the Jews forswear their political 
‘freedom and vow their allegiance to the pagan Cesar. 

Thus Pilate appears as the typical example of a worldly man. 
That he had-a rough Roman sense of justice is evident. It is 
equally evident that he was dominated by indifference to real 
moral principle. He was the creature of his circumstances and 
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wholly incompetent to master them. His feeble conscience, even 
when enforced by superstition, could not overcome his political 
ambition. .'The good in him was overborne by personal con- 
siderations and unsupported by real principle. Compelled to take 
a leading part in a transaction where high qualities were de- 
manded, he proved to be without them, and made a great crime 
possible by his selfishness, and want of moral courage. - Christ’s 
judgment upon him (Joh. xviii. 11) was more lenient than 
Philo’s, and he appears in the gospels in a somewhat better light 
than in Josephus. Yet the Roman was weaker than the Jews 
and scarcely less cruel, and from the great tragedy over which he 
presided he passed into the obscurity from which he came, de- 
serving of the pity, as well as of the condemnation of mankind. 


THE MAJESTY OF JESUS’ PRESENCE. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL. D., PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE. 


It is most natural that every heart which has fallen under the 
spell of the teaching of Jesus the Christ should eagerly desire to 
know all that there is on record of his person and the circum- 
stances of his life on earth. Not only is this so, as his was one of 
the most striking personalities in the history of the world, every 
student of history must be curious as to the elements of that 
influence which he exerted upon those who saw and heard him, 
and which has perpetuated his teaching through so many genera- 
tions. It is characteristic of his teaching that, while full of his 
personality, it has but little to say of his material surroundings. 
His biography has been written in the most graphic language and 
in four-fold variety, but in terms rather of spiritual than of physi- 
cal portraiture. Yet both teaching and biography, however 
spiritual, are not idealized so as to lose touch with actual life. 
Not a line but pictures for us a life lived in definite historical sur- 


roundings, not a page but portrays a convincing scene of real. 


human nature. In the life of Jesus we find a true human charac- 
ter, and while we find few details of his appearance, we can gather 
from the narrative much to enlighten us as to the reality of his 
manhood and the dignity of his personality. 


—_ 
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It is scarcely possible to approach the question of the appear- 
ance of Jesus except through the atmosphere created by the messi- 
anic rhapsodies of Isaiah. The words of the fifty-fifth chapter of 
his prophecies spring to our lips: “He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness, and when we see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him. He was despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief: and as one from whom men 
hide their face, he was despised and we esteemed him not.” Yet 
we must not push this thought too far. All that this prophecy 
fairly imparts was perfectly fulfilled in him. He was not marked 
by any of that peculiar physical beauty which in every age has 
won for those who have possessed it the admiration and homage 
of men. He had none of the glorious stature of Saul or the 
winning beauty of David; he did not possess that exquisite perfec- 
tion of form which made Antinous the darling of an emperor and 
the delight of sculptors; nor that fascination which made George 
Villiers the favorite of kings and the curse of kingdoms. He was 
not, in short; marked out by physical beauty to be recognized and 
hailed as the Messiah who should give back to Israel the sceptre 
and throne of David. 

The recognition which is accorded to his infancy in the case of 
the shepherds, the Magi, and at his presentation in the temple, 
alike, is due to divine illumination of the minds of those who see 
ir him the Messiah, not to any peculiarity in his appearance. It 
is in the scene in the temple, when the lad of twelve holds converse 
with the doctors, that we are first given an intimation of a peculiar 
personality. The narrative of this scene, as of many subsequent 
ones, puts the stress less on what he did than on what he said. 
The clearness of his clairvoyant vision, the directness of his 
speech, the loftiness of his mental outlook, already mark him as a 
boy thoughtful beyond his years. 

As the years go on, Jesus becomes the typical oriental teacher. 
We can gather from our knowledge of his class something of his 
general appearance and the respect accorded to him. He is with- 
out the recognition of the authorities of his race and religion, but 
in the disturbed state of affairs of his time this did not greatly 
lessen his general position with the people, but it rendered his 
position more difficult to maintain, and subjected him to constant 
comparison and attack. It is not so much in the fact that he 
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attracted disciples, as in the fact that he held them even when he 
disappointed their expectations; not so much that being without 
authority he had followers, as that he faced and overcame oppo- 
sition in the very precincts of the temple; that we read the quiet 
dignity of his personal bearing. We read the impression that he 
made in the repeated phrases: ‘“Ihey were astonished at his doc- 
trine, for he taught them as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.” The emphasis is generally placed on his words. He 
teaches with authority in his words, his doctrme fills with amaze- 
ment, he speaks as never man spake, he has the words of eternal 

life. But we cannot escape the feeling in every incident that there 
~ is authority in the teacher as well as in his teaching. ‘The perfect 
self-possession of this unlicensed teacher when the chief-priests 
and the most authoritative exponents of the religion he professes 
crowd about him with hard questions, is marvellous. He pene- 
trates all subtleties of their scholastic casuistry, confounds them 
with questions which cut to the heart of some great issue between 
their forms and God’s truth, and with no display:of pride of 
knowledge drives them discomfited from the scene. ‘There is 
no power in words, however lofty, to work such results. We 
must think it was in the personal power of the presence of the 
man which sent these opponents baffled away to concoct more 
deadly means to destroy him. 

It is important that we should recognize that the presence of 
which we speak is a natural presence. It is the man Christ Jesus 
who, teaching in Judea and Galilee, “spake as never man spake,” 
and “taught with authority.” ‘Though he had within him two 
natures, it is plain that the gospels in no case present to us any- 
thing which can lead us to suppose that Jesus sought to dazzle or 
convince men of his divine mission by the exercise of supernatural 
powers. He is the perfect man face to face with sinners; he is the 
prophet face to face with those who have a well conned lesson to 
repeat; he is the pure of purpose face to face with those who are 
self-seekers, and none too easy in conscience. He, as the son of 
God, may, indeed, read their thoughts, and be doubly master of 
the situation, but this his opponents do not know and bitterly 
deny. Yet in the calm exterior and perfect poise of the wander- 
ing teacher they perceive a commanding power against which they 
plot in vain. 
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We may well suppose the effect of this to have steadily grown. 
The seventh chapter of John, which relates the visit of Jesus to 
Jerusalem at the season of the feast of the tabernacles in the third 
year of his ministry, depicts for us the last attempt upon him prior 
to the final tragedy. We have there the combination of the 
Pharisees with the Saducees for the purpose of his arrest; the 
dispatch of officers to take him, and the complete collapse of the 
attempt because those sent to execute the order of arrest wereover- 
come by the effect of his person and his teaching. It is a strange 
report which the officers charged with the duty of seizing him 
offer in excuse of their neglect. ‘“The officers therefore came 
to the chief priests and Pharisees; and they said unto them, ‘Why 
did ye not bring him?’ The officers answered, ‘Never man so 
spake.’”’ The reception of this reply is a further evidence of the 
influence of that lofty presence and those sublime words. The 
rulers answered not as calm and wise authorities should, but with 
railing, which revealed their sense of the weakness of their posi- 
tion. 

Hitherto this influence has been seen in its effect on the Jewish 
people, sensitive to the atmosphere of the religious teacher and 
expectant of a Messiah. Many things in the closing months of 
his ministry testify to a growing majesty in his bearing. The 
circumstances of his life contribute to make this natural and inevi- 
table. ‘The raising of Lazarus and the wide notice attracted by it, 
and the triumphant ‘entry into Jerusalem, made him too conspicu- 
ous for the question of his Messiahship to remain any longer open. 
All wish to behold him. Greeks seek to see him. The rulers 
vainly assail him with questions. At length, in the seclusion of 
the garden, the rude soldiery, with imaginations undisturbed by 
any Messianic thoughts, come to arrest him. With the vivid pen 
of the eye-witness, John describes the scene: “Judas, having re- 
ceived the band of soldiers and officers from the chief priests and 
the Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and 
weapons. Jesus, therefore, * * * went forth and saith unto 
them ‘Whom seek ye?? They answered him: ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
Jesus saith unto them, ‘I am he’ * * * When therefore he saith 
unto them, ‘I am he,’ they went backward and fell to the ground.” 
Even were he only the loftiest among men we can well understand 
that there must have been something very high and holy stamped 
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upon the face of him who in the upper chamber had held such dis- 
course with his disciples that day, and passed through such a con- 
flict of soul in the garden. But he was far more than that. 
What wonder, then, that as he stepped forth into the ruddy circle 
of the light of the lanterns and torches, his face, serene and repose- 
ful now after its hours of agony, should have awed and overcome 
those who had looked to meet the coarse lineaments of a male- 
factor. 

The same impression is clearly made upon Pilate, although as 
clearly it meets with a different interpretation. There is no place 
in Pilate’s philosophy for the Messianic claims of Jesus. He sees 
in him no evil. But more than this, he perceives something 
vague, undefinable, which gives him pause. ‘These things, rein- 
forced by his wife’s dream-born warning, are enough to impress, 
but not enough to determine the course of this hard materialist. 
Yet but for the influence of his personal presence it is hard to 
think of Pilate pausing to consider such questions of Jewish sects 
and superstitions. 

Upon those who were his chosen companions the charm of 
his personal presence, its growing majesty as the experiences of 
life left the record of self-sacrifice, of service for others, of 
heavenly communion, on every feature, could only have been 
overmastering. It was not permitted to any man to attempt to 
portray it with the pencil of the artist or the chisel of the sculptor, 
nor did any of those who loved him best essay to leave to after 
ages a pen picture of their Lord. And yet the memory of his 
presence has rested like a benediction on the earth, and the desire 
of saint and martyr for nineteen hundred years has been fixed 
upon the hope of seeing that dear Lord and being made like him. 


ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS. 
REV. C. C. RUSSELL, SELMA, ALA. 


Whatever touches the Christ is important to the Christian 
_ scholarship of to-day. Because of their relationship to him 
through the Jewish high priesthood, the men whose names stand 
at the head of this article call for our attention. 

The pontificate of Annas covered a period of seven to nine 
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years, ending with the procuratorship of Valerius Gratus, who 
removed him from the office in 14 or 15 A. D. This deprivation 
of power was only nominal, however, for the office was filled by 
his five sons and one son-in-law for a large part of the next fifty 
years; and our authorities agree in placing the real authority in 
“the hands of Annas so long as he lived. Caiaphas comes before 
us only on his elevation to the high-priestly dignity, and then 
mainly through his relationship to Annas. Aside from that he 
would in all probability have lived and died unknown. His pon- 
tificate extended from 18 to 36 A. D., and thus covered the most 
critical period of the church’s dealings with the Jewish hierarchy. 

Coming to the Bible material, we are met at the outset by a 
query. Luke, both in his Gospel (iii. 2) and in the Acts (iv. 6), 
speaks of Annas as high-priest, once apparently conjointly with 
Caiaphas, and in the other case as distinguished from him, though 
he is named in the same verse. Annas had been deposed from the 
office many years before this; how then can Luke give him the 
title? A number of answers have been given. We will look at 
but two of them: 

1. That Annas was at the time referred to, the only man 
whom the Jews could call high-priest. Originally the office could 
come to a man only by inheritance, and was his until death. This 
Mosaic regulation was set aside by the Roman rulers, who having 
the power, made and unmade high-priests at their pleasure. It 
was always pertinent, however, for the Jews to deny the right of 
Rome thus to interfere with their internal economy, and to bestow 
the title where they thought it rightly belonged. Thus Annas 
would be de jure high-priest as the oldest living man who had 
been consecrated to the office, and Luke, quoting from Jewish 
sources would, according to the hypothesis, respect this view, and 
conform his work to it. The trouble with this view is that Luke 
himself repeatedly calls Caiaphas high-priest, while three other 
New Testament writers, all of whom are Jews, do the same, and 
none of them represent Annas as entitled to that dignity. We 
shall presently see that not even John, according to the best con- 
clusion we can reach, gives him the title. 

2. That the title was given to Annas as head of the Sanhedrim. 
Many have questioned whether that body had, at the time with 
which we deal, a president apart from the high-priest then in 
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office. The preponderance of evidence and the custom of the 
times favor the existence of such an officer. We cannot, how- 
ever, insist that he was called “president.” His functions seem 
tc have included the prosecution of offenses against religion (Acts: 
iv.6; vii. 1). But on reaching this conclusion, we are confronted 
with the fact that Caiaphas, the actual high-priest, conducted the 
examination of Jesus in person. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
mark to refer such cases as that of Jesus, of Stephen, of the early 
apostles to the high-priest, understanding that in the event of his 
absence or inability or indisposition to act, it fell to the lot of the 
president of the Sanhedrim to push them, and that he was by 
courtesy, called high-priest from the performance of these duties. 
Annas, as president of the Sanhedrim was, according to this sup- 
position, called upon to take the first steps in the arraignment of 
Jesus, but relieved by the actual high-priest in the formal exami- 
nation. On a question like this no one can dogmatize in the 
present state of our information; but this solution, while not with- 
out difficulties, more nearly meets all the facts than any yet pro- 
posed. 

Another query: Was the examination described by John (xviii. 
13-23), conducted by Annas or by Caiaphas? ‘The 24th verse 
would throw light on the question if we knew how to construe it, 
but the two renderings represented by our authorized and revised 
versions are both so warmly championed, and the authorities are 
so evenly divided, that we cannot decide between them. From 
such evidence as we have, however, we conclude that it was 
Caiaphas. John nowhere else speaks of any one but Caiaphas 
as high-priest. A passage at words with Jesus had proven dis- 
astrous, within the last few days, to some of the astutest debaters 
in Jerusalem, and Annas, who held his position as a party leader 
by proving himself master of the situation, would scarcely have 
hazarded such a bout when it could not amount to anything. The 
blow which Jesus received at the hands of the temple guard evi- 
dently passed by unreprimanded. It was not only cowardly and 
cruel, but impolitic, by reason of its illegality. Caiphas would 
never think of that in the case of a man whom he personally dis- 
liked, but we cannot imagine Annas so far losing his shrewd self- 
poise as thus to show his rancor while performing his official fune- 
tions. We therefore read “had sent” in verse 24, and understand 
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that we have here a fragment from the examination by Caiaphas 
of which the Synoptists give a more detailed account. 

This examination, studied closely, tells us several things about 
Caiaphas. He was determined to secure the death of Jesus. 
The fact of the summoned witnesses; the personal effort to extort 
a confession when the false testimony broke down; the prompt- 
ness with which he took up the first word that savored of blas- 
phemy and himself gave expression to the verdict he expected the 
court to pass; the charge before the Roman judge, so different 
from the finding of his own court; the alacrity with which he 
shifted his ground before Pilate when the need arose; these things 
show us a man who at all hazards, was determined to have a capi- 
tal sentence passed against the prisoner. 

Caiaphas also shows a frank brutality and straightforward dis- 
regard of the appearance of decency which astonish us. Our 
wonder is greater when we read of the great dignity and the high 
repute for candor and justice of this highest Jewish tribunal. 
We have already spoken of the blow by which the petty officer 
sought to ingratiate himself into the favor of the judge, which 
would be impossible in any self-respecting court. The unbe- 
coming impetuosity with which the so-called confession of Jesus 
was hailed by the rending of the garment cannot indeed be inter- 
preted in the light of our colder Western manners, but it was sufhi- 
ciently marked to attract the attention of the evangelists. Add to 
these things the fact that never a word was heard from Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Nicodemus, though they were afterward willing 
to avow their discipleship to Jesus, and the savage onslaught by 
which a condemnation was wrung from Pilate, though so unwil- 
lingly, and we have before us a good portrait of the man who 
could say to his fellow-members of the great council: “You fools, 
do you not know that he must die, whether he merits it or not, in 
order to save the nation?” (Jno. xi. 49, 50). 

Was not Caiaphas an essentially inefficient man? This case 
was certainly bungled from beginning to end. ‘That Jesus must 
be removed being granted, the method of it, even according to 
their own view, ought to have come into harmony with recognized 
standards of justice. Surely a little forethought could have 
managed this. Can we conceive of Cardinal Richelieu or Li 
Hung Chang making such a fiasco in getting rid of a troublesome 
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individual? The plan was indeed successful in that the one 
feared was actually killed in the way called for; but how would 
the transaction have stood an investigation from Rome? And it 
was not necessary to leave these gaps down. Ina placelike Jeru- , 
salem there could have been no trouble in securing men who were 
not only unscrupulous, but sufficiently intelligent as well, who 
would come into court for a consideration, and tell a clear and 
consistent story such as had been taught them. Again, with their 
knowledge of Pilate and his surroundings, a charge ought to have 
been formulated which would have compelled his acquiescence in 
the condemnation without any hesitation. But instead of a pret- 
tily arranged plot, artistically carried out by a master of intrigue, 
we find bungling from beginning to end, all of which we must 
attribute to Caiaphas. 

Would Annas have done better? ‘The Bible material hardly 
warrants us in giving an answer. Combined, however, with 
what we can glean from other sources, we are able to say quite 
confidently that he would. Indeed, the work on which his repu- 
tation, such as it is, rests, was done so effectively that not even 
the blunders of Caiaphas could defeat it. The “hissing,” or 
“whispering,” attributed to him by the writers of the Talmud, re- 
ferred to an illicit influence in making and administering laws. 
He had “‘whispered ;”’ and even an unworthy instrument was able 
to put the case through. Mere instrument Caiaphas certainly was 
i1. the hands of the great wire-puller, and he was only one of many 
made use of throughout a half century of power. They were men 
in high life and low life; Jews and non-Jews; honest and dis- 
honest ; they served knowingly or ignorantly ; but in each instance 
they worked toward the accomplishment of his ends. ‘That he 
was able, in such awful times, among a people the great mass of 
whom were so bitterly opposed to him, so long to maintain the 
ascendancy, stamps him as a man of great ability, and makes it 
probable that in other times and amidst other influences his career 
might have been very different. 

What motive actuated him in this great world-drama? Per- 
haps many co-operated, but one was supreme. What was it? 
Religious zeal? The Sadducees were intent on keeping up the 
Mosaic ritual, but were devoid of any vital interest in religion. 
Was it zeal for Rome? Wecannot think so. Annas was indeed 
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a friend to Rome, and made himself useful to the Roman gover- 
nors, but he never really had the confidence of Rome, and was 
undoubtedly capable of making common cause with the enemies 
of his adopted country. Was it a lofty patriotism, which studied 
the interests of Judea? ‘That was the role assumed, as witnessed 
by the speech of Caiaphas demanding that one man should die 
rather than that the entire nation should perish. This plea would 
be plausible because factional uprisings had already caused much 
hardship to the little state. But Annas was not interested as a 
guardian of his people, or his action would have been different. 
He was conversant with all that was going on in the land, and 
moreover, was a master in his knowledge of men. This being 
true, he could not fail to know that anything like a seditious up- 
rising was as far as possible from the designs of Jesus. Again 
and again he had been urged to inaugurate his reign, and assured 
that the time was ripe. Again and again questions of law were 
brought to him for adjudication. In every case he made it clear 
that his purposes were in an entirely diffefent direction. Annas 
had much better opportunity than Pilate had to know there was 
nothing in the charges of political conspiracy. He surely did 
know it. We have not yet found his motive. Every man has his 
ruling passion. With Annas it was love of money. Money gave 
him power. His power he used to secure more money. His high 
office was used in illegitimate ways to swell his revenues. It was 
this master passion which settled the fate of Jesus. 

He had frequently taught in Jerusalem. The Pharisees had 
taken up the challenge thrown out by his words, his works, his 
character, and had annoyed him more or less whenever he was in 
the capital, and had also sent out emissaries who dogged his steps 
all through his ministry. They would have been glad to put an 
end to him at any time, but lacked the power. Yet it is significant 
that the Pharisees are never mentioned in the accounts of the 
arraignment and execution. This means that the matter had 
been taken up by others. But for this, Jesus would have come 
and gone as on previous occasions. 

One event turned the tide. This was not the healing of sick 
folk, the denunciation of scribes and Pharisees, the triumphal 
entry, the raising of Lazarus, the reprimand to Judas, but the 
cleansing of the temples. The booths were the property of Annas 
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and his family. Their scandalous proceedings had already be- 
come extremely distasteful to the people. The former cleansing 
had appeared to accomplish but little, though it had doubtless 
served to crystallize sentiment against the infamous traffic, carried 
on under the protection of the hierarchy. Little more was needed 
to put an end to the whole business. Another such event as the 
second cleansing proved to be could not be risked. The pestilen- 
tial provincial who was interfering with the income of Annas 
must be removed. Hence we read in Mark and Luke in the verse 
immediately following the account of the cleansing, that the chief 
priests and scribes, not the Pharisees, sought to destroy him. 
They succeeded ; and the immediate cause of that destruction was 
the protection of the business interests of certain favored people. 
This view harmonises all the Biblical material, and is strictly con- 
sonant with all we can learn of the character of the arch-conspira- 
tor from other sources. 


THE VOLUNTARINESS OF JESUS’ DEATH. 


PROFESSOR HENRY COLLIN MINTON, D. D., SAN FRANCISCO THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Scriptures are not wanting in abundant testimony that the 
death of Jesus of Nazareth was purely voluntary. He himself 
spoke most ‘clearly to this effect. “Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take itagain. No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power (éfoveia) to lay it down and I have power to take it again” 
(John x. 17,18). Weare told that in his death we perceive the 
love of God, and that in his laying down his life for us, we have 
both an incentive and an example to lay down our lives for the 
brethren (I. John iii. 16). He is represented as having “endured 
the cross” for the joy that lay beyond it (Hebrews xii. 2) ; and in 
the Messianic visions of the prophet, he appeared, bearing our sins 
and carrying our sorrows; when he was oppressed and afflicted 
he opened not his mouth; “he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth” (Isaiah liii. 4, 7). These and similar 
passages are robbed of their natural and richest meaning unless 
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we regard Jesus as freely and willingly giving Himself a sacrifice 
for sin. 

That the Incarnation itself is to be understood most correctly 
only when it is regarded soteriologically, was shown by Dr. War- 
field in a recent number of THE BiBLE StuDENT (December, 
1900). ‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost” (Luke xix. 10). The whole question of the a priori 
necessity of a divine Incarnation is purely and idly speculative. 
The rooting of redemption in the plan of creation has distinct 
scriptural support, but to ground it primarily or exclusively in 
metaphysical necessities is to face difficulties which a strict adhe- 
rence to biblical presentations renders both gratuitous and unne- 
cessary. The motive of the Incarnation which actually realized 
itself in human history was not merely such a metaphysical im- 
perative. If we hold that an Incarnation were necessary in a sin- 
less world, changed conditions might break the conclusion as 
applied to a world deranged by sin; and even granting the validity 
of the necessity here, such a merely metaphysically necessary In- 
carnation would be but the veriest caput mortuum, when regarded 
as the object of a sinful world’s faith, the emptiest disappointment _ 
as a basis of its hope. 

However, we can see no contradiction between a metaphysical 
necessity of the Incarnation and Christ’s voluntarily becoming 
incarnate. The error is in denying all beyond the metaphysical 
necessity. Grant or deny the one, it does not affect the other. 
The alternative of voluntariness is not necessity, but involuntari- 
ness. We repudiate any theory of the Will which makes it absurd 
that one may freely do what alone he has power to do. A man 
who is told that speedy death is inevitable may welcome the 
message and rejoice to die. Purest freedom honors highest law 
and, with God, Necessity and Liberty are eternally one. What 
interests us in the present study, therefore, is not whether it was 
necessary that Jesus should die, so much as whether he freely, 
willingly, voluntarily, died—and why. 

_ Coming down, then, from highest 4 priori grounds, we are safe 
in saying that if the sin-ruined world was to be restored to God, 
an Incarnation was necessary. ‘The Gospel teaches not a meta- 
physical, but a redemptive, necessity. Jf man is to be saved, 
then, it is necessary. The law of the parsimony of forces holds 
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good in reading the ways of God, and certainly seeing that the 
forces expended are infinitely precious, there would be no waste 
in the plan of redemption. The gift of his Only-begotten Son, 
therefore, was necessary in order that men “‘should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). 

And, that the death of Jesus was contemplated in the plan of 
the work which he came to do, Scripture leaves no room to doubt. 
Indeed, in a way, it followed from the fact of his becoming 
human. He was the Second Adam (I. Cor. xv. 45). His self- 
identification with the organic unity of the human race was vital 
and complete. Godet says, “Undoubtedly the Father loved the 
Son eternally; but when once made man, the Son could be ap- 
proved and loved by Him only on the condition that He should 
perfectly realize the new law of His existence as Son of man. 
This law, which is that He should give His life, results from the 
solidarity into which He entered with a fallen race by uniting 
Himself thereto.” (On the Gospel of St. John: chap. x., vv. 17, 
18.) In becoming human, he assumed all the essential conditions 
and constitutional limitations of the human,—but only those. 
We cannot now even mention the intricate questions bearing upon 
the constitution of the Person of Christ; but we thoroughly be- 
lieve in the genuineness and the integrity of His human nature, 
and it follows as a corollary from this that whatever entails itself 
upon the human, qua human, the Son of God, in becoming the 
Son of man, assumed and answered for. 

But is death necessarily a constitutional entail upon humanity? 
Must a human being, ipso facto, die? Is death a part of the pro- 
gramme of humanity in its natural and uncorrupted state? Here 
is one of the points on which it is insisted that science and Scrip- 
ture cannot be brought to testify in harmony. On the one side, 
we are told that death is the servant of life; that biologically, it is 
a part of the natural order of development, and that, economi- 
cally, it is a necessary means to higher and happier conditions. 
It is science not less than faith which tells us, 


“That life'is ever lord of death.’’ 


Science says that death reigned long before man appeared and, 
turning prophet, it assures us that it will cease to reign when life 
can get on better without it. 
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But, turning to our Bibles, we read that death was the threat- 
ened penalty for sin (Gen. ii. 17) ; that “by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned” (Romans v. 12) ; and, accordingly, 
that death is “the wages of sin” (Rom. vi. 23). Doubtless, there 
are reasons, growing out of the purpose of biblical revelations, 
why they should not concern themselves especially with the pre- 
human reign of death. Certainly, death involves cosmical gains 
as well as immediate and individual losses. It may be going too 
far—we suspect it is—to say that “death is a curse of no animal, 
except man” (Newman Smyth, The Place of Death in Evolu- 
tion, p. 157), and yet there is a large truth suggested by the re- 
mark. Science sees death only from the view-point of the natural 
world-economy, while Scripture regards it as a moral factor in 
the spiritual history of man; and it is fair to believe that their 
different angles of observation may considerably account for the 
apparent difference in the views presented. 

Now, Christ became not sinful man, but man. Sin is not essen- 
tial to human nature; it is rather a corruption of it. Sin is not 
natural, but unnatural. If it is in a sense human, it is also ina 
sense inhuman. But Adam, both before and after the fall, was 
human; but, by the fall, the moral elements of his nature were 
affected and corrupted by his sin. Jesus was purely human, sin- 
lessly human, in the highest sense, naturally human. (See John 
vili. 46, and Hebrews iv. 15.) 

Here we see the oe: of knowing whether death is due 
to man’s humanity or to man’s sin. If man had never sinned, 
would man have ever died? We believe that in the speech and in 
the thought of sinless men the word death would have meant 
something vastly different from that which it suggests to fallen, 
sinful men. Accredited authorities tell us that death itself, 
articulus mortis, is painless and unfearful, and we know that “the 
sting of death is sin” (I. Cor. xv. 56). It is not the bare fact of 
death but the horrors of it which men may dread. Dr. Smyth, 
in the book just quoted, says : “Death becomes, as it was not origi- 
nally, a terror and a curse; it wears henceforth a punitive aspect to 
man’s guilty conscience” (p. 145). As the pre-existing rainbow 
was invested with a new significance from the post-diluvial pro- 
mise, so pre-existing death was invested with new horrors and 
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associations from its having been made the carrier of the threat- 
ened penalty of sin. Whatever we may think about this, much 
light is thrown upon the whole question by the triumphant faith 
with which the redeemed child of God meets death. He has been 
delivered from a life-long bondage through fear of death (see 
Hebrews ii. 14, 15) : with him it is transformed, both in happy 
anticipation and in blessed realization into a beatific euthanasia. 
Christianity is Nature’s divine restorer. It takes away sin and 
thus removes “the sting of death.”’. It is not the world as it is, but 
the world as Jesus Christ, the great Life-giver, would make it, 
and the world as it might have been if it had remained innocent 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 


concerning which we may accept the words of the late Dr. Mar- 
tineau, when he says “that Death may be but the provision for 
taking us abroad, ere we have stopped too long at home, and un- 
sealing the closed inlets of wisdom, affection, and reverence, by 
the surprise of new light. In this aspect, Death, instead of frus- 
trating the ends of life, becomes the great arrester of ills,—the 
liberator of souls, for both the visible and the invisible worlds” 
(A Study of Religion, vol. 1, p. 374). 

But certainly man is constitutionally mortal, and if Jesus was — 
consubstantial with men, was He not, therefore, mortal? Most 
assuredly, else He could not have died as He did. But mortality 
is not certainty of death; it is liability to death. Enoch and Eli- 
jah were mortal but they never died. As St. Augustine quaintly 
argues, “For if God granted to the clothes and the shoes of the 
Israelites that ‘they waxed not old’ during so many years (Deut. 
xxix. 5), what wonder if for obedience it had been by the power 
of the same God allowed to man, that although he had a natural 
and mortal body, he should have in it a certain condition, in 
which he might grow full of years without discrepitude, and, 
whenever God pleased, pass from mortality to immortality with- 
out the medium of death?” (De Peccatorum Meritis et Remis- 
_sione, chap. 3). He distinguishes between mortale (capable of 
dying), mortwum (dead) and moriturus (destined to die), and 
then says: “Previous to the change into the incorruptible state 
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which is promised in the resurrection of the saints, the body could 
be mortal (1. e., capable of dying), although not destined to die 
(moriturus) ; just as our body in its present state can, so to 
speak, be capable of sickness, although not destined to be sick” 
(Lbid., chap. 5). 

If the race had never sinned, then, the race, though mortal, 
need not have died. There could have been a beatific translation 
to immortal realms where these frail bodies would, be immune 
from death and proof against decay. Certainly we do believe 
that sinless men would never have died as sinful men die—death 
would have been a very different thing. 

All this only sets off in clearer lines the death which Jesus 
accomplished in our behalf. Being exempt from sin He was also 
exempt from death; it was because He chose to die that He died. 
In answer to His request, His Father would have sent “more than 
twelve legions of angels” to His deliverance (Mat. xxvi. 53); 
by a single word, doubtless, He could have overwhelmed His inso- 
lent and persecuting foes. But “as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not His mouth,” He quietly and submis- 
sively goes down into “the valley of the shadow of death.” Nor 
was His death that of the rich and the mighty. No soft hand 
eased His last agonies; no downy pillow lay beneath His throb- 
bing head: He “became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross” (Phil. ii. 8). Greater ignominy was unknown to 
ancient history ; deeper humiliation, impgssible under Roman law. 
He was crucified between two outlaws. ‘The awful agonies of 
Gethsemane ended only in the death-throes: of Calvary. ‘The 
cruel march along the Via dolorosa has a new meaning when we 
remember that He who bore His own cross to the crest of the 
mount that henceforth was to be counted the most sacred on 
earth, had it in His power to escape His self-chosen doom and to 
hurl His adversaries from their cruel seat of power. Here is the 
deepest miracle of His death. The dreadful scene beggars all 
description. The sun hid his face and the rocks were rent asunder 
when the Son of God, the Lord of Glory, voluntarily submitted 
Himself to the meanest and lowest form of death to which the 
vilest of mankind could be condemned. ‘They jeered and scoffed 
at Him; they ridiculed and reviled Him; they teased and taunted 
Him. He died of a broken heart. *What a death is that! Here 
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is the most holy place in the history of the ages; here is the im- 
penetrable mystery in the manifestation of infinite love. He died 
as all men die,—and yet how differently. At the farthest remove 
from the peacefully victorious euthanasia of those whom He died 
to deliver, and from the deathless, painless, glorious translation or 
ascension which He might have achieved. 

Three thoughts may be simply indicated in closing. 

First. If,Jesus had power to Jay-down His life, He also had 
power to take it up again, Luthardt says: ‘In these two acts (His 
death and resurrection) the agency of the Son meets that of the 
Father.” He had but half done His work, if He had given Him- 
self to death without the determination to rise again. He who 
was delivered for our offences must also be “raised again for our 
justification” (Romans iv. 25). 

Second. As before His death He was humanly what man 
would have been if man had never sinned, so, after His resurrec- 
tion, He is humanly what we shall be when He has completely 
delivered us from sin. Dr. Kuyper says: “The ungodly, when 
justified by grace, has nothing to do with Adam’s state before the 
fall, but occupies the position of Jesus after the resurrection (The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, p. 49; italics his). We shall be heirs 
of the Second Adam, not of the first; and “we shall be like Him” 
(I. John iii. 2). 

Third. The Good Shepherd, in thus laying down His life for 
His sheep, well knew that the infinite sacrifice would not be for 
naught. He did and suffered all this, not simply to make salva- 
tion possible to men; it was not to make an accomplished redemp- 
tion contingent upon an intrinsically and absolutely uncertain 
human acceptance. He gave “His life a ransom for many” (Mat- 
thew xx. 28), not to secure a possibility of their salvation, but to 
save them. ‘The Good Shepherd knows His sheep and is known 
of them (John x. 14). It is absurd and almost inconceivable that 
uncertainties and merest possibilities could have furnished a 
motive for the awful death which Jesus voluntarily suffered on 
the cross of Calvary. ‘Nevertheless the foundation of God 


standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are 
his (II. Tim. ii. 19). 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE SACREDNAMEJEHOVAH.* 


THE LATE REV. ELIAS RIGGS, D. D., LL. D., CONSTANTINOPLE, 
TURKEY. 


Learned Hebraists have held various opinions as to the original 
pronunciation of this name, some making it Yahveh, or Yahaveh, 
others Yehveh or Yeheveh, etc. It is, however, generally agreed 
that the name was derived from the future (indefinite) tense of 
Hava, the antique form of the verb of existence. The future 
tense of this verb is not found in Hebrew. In Chaldee it is uni- 
formly Veheveh,+ and the eminent lexicographer, Fiirst, re- 
garded this as having been the pronunciation also in Hebrew. 
his view is confirmed by the form of the imperative, heve (Gen. 
xxvii. 29) feminine hevi (Is. xvi. 4). Those who favor Yahveh 
have probably been influenced by the form which the sacred name 
assumes at the end of compound proper names, such as Yes- 
ayahu, Yeremyahu, etc. But it should be observed that all these 
names are eccented on the penultimate. The final accented vowel 
of a form like Yehevé being cut off by apocope, the accent is 
thrown back, and yehev easily and naturally becomes ydhu. So 
forms like hével and mélek become hdvel and mdlek at the end of a 
verse or principal clause of a verse. Erets becomes Grets, not only 
when it bears a pause accent, but also when made emphatic by 
taking the article ha. 

Otherwise how can we account for the difference between the 
forms which the sacred name assumes at the beginning and at the 
end of proper names of which it forms a part? As we have seen 
ai the end of such names it appears as.ydhu, with the accent on 
the penultimate. At the beginning it is uniformly yeho, or con- 
tracted, yo without an accent; as Yehoshua or Yoshua, Yeho- 
ram or Yoram. Not a few such names appear long before the 
time when the change in the vocalization of the sacred name can 
be supposed to have occurred. 

That in the original formation of this name a slight change 


[*The venerable author of this brief paper has passed away since it came into 
our hands. He died full of years and of honors.—Eps. ] 

{For the sake of precision I use the vowels with the pronunciation which 
they have in German and Italian. 
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should have been made from the vowels of the verbal form from 
which it was derived, would not be strange. Yeheveh and Yeho- 
vah are not far apart. ‘The middle vowel is only the shadow of a 
vowel (a composite sheva not being regarded by Hebrew gram- 
marians as constituting a syllable), and under the influence of the 
vav, a slight o (hateph kamets) might be substituted for a slight e 
(hateph seghol). This would account for the appearance of a 
long o in the apocopated form Yeho or Yo. 

A confirmation of this view may be found in the name which 
the Romans gave to their highest divinity. In the oblique cases 
the radical portion of it appears as Jov, and the nominative is 
doubtless a combination of the same with Pater. ‘The Romans 
derived the names of several of their divinities from Egypt and 
the East, and probably took this one from the Phenicians, from 
whom their alphabet, as well as that of the Greeks, was derived.* 

As for the initial consonant J, all agree that this letter was de- 
rived from J, and that its original sound was that of the consonant 
Y ‘This power it preserves in German and several other lan- 
guages. But though our pronunciation of it is a corruption, Eng- 
lish usage has adopted it, and no one now thinks of substituting 
Yulius for Julius, or Yoshua for Joshua, or Yohan for John. 

These considerations seem to me quite sufficient to justify abid- 
ing by the current pronunciation of the sacred name Jehovah, 
instead of accepting Yahveh, or anything else as a substitute for it. 


*Almost all the letters of the Greek and Roman alphabets can be traced in 
the inscription on the Moabite stone, (erected about 900'B. C.) and in the Phe- 
nicianinscriptions. With these agree the letters roughly inscribed in the Siloam 
aqueduct, and those stamped on the Maccabean coins. The name Jehovah occurs 
in King Mesha’sinscription. The pronunciation of this name by Moabites, Phe- 
nicians, Canaanites and Hebrews could hardly fail to be identical. 


Current Biblical Chought. 


The policy of the 
Jewish nation from 
the time of its Res- 
toration was one of exclusiveness, 
social and religious. As a _ broad 
statement this is true. But it is well 
known that at no time, from the Re- 
turn down to Christ’s time, was the 
nation a unit in support of this 
policy. At times the opposition-party 
was a restless element held in subor- 
dination only by the firmness of a 
dominant conservatism. And _ at 
other times this opposition gained the 
upper hand, and temporarily con- 
trolled the policy of the Jews. The 
first chapter of I. Maccabees presents 
a vivid picture of this partition of 
Jewish thought, which, with suitable 
modifications, is true of all the course 
of its history. But however the de- 
nationalizing element might at times 
gain control, and however strong in 
numbers it might be even when not 
in: control, still the general statement 
remains true, that, taken as a whole, 
the Jews maintained a policy of ex- 
clusiveness towards foreigners. 


Jewish 
Exclusiveness. 


Within the limits of 
Old Testament his- 
tory, there were two 
points at which the issue emerged, 
and in both instances the issue was 
settled in the same way. These 
were, the question of allowing the 
Samaritans to take part in the 
temple-building, and the question of 
permitting foreign marriages without 
forfeiture of standing by the offender 
and his children. The former was 
settled in the 6th century, under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel; the latter 
was the burning question in the days 
of Ezra, Nehemiah and Malachi. 


ItsO. T. 
Manifestations. 


The principle at the basis of the re- 
fusal of all these leaders to acquiesce 
in an easy and time-serving affirma- 
tive answer, was one and the same. 
Those who defend the policy they 
adopted, must do so on _ similar 
grounds in both cases; and those who 
are in the habit of attacking and 
abusing that policy, base their objec- 
tions to it on similar principles. 


It is a charge fre- 


Samaritans’ quently repeated by 
Request modern critics, that 
Rejected. when Zerubbabel re- 


fused to allow the Samaritans to 
share in the erection of the temple 
(Ezra iv. 3), his refusal was due to 
“Jewish narrowness,” as it is termed; 
and these critics are pleased to draw 
a contrast between this and the atti- 
tude of Christ toward the Samari- 
tans. 

In the region to the north of Ju- 
dea there had been settled, for from 
one and a half to two centuries, the 
mixed population arising from the 
mixture of those Israelitish and Ca- 
naanitish elements (mainly the lower 
classes) left in the land at the depor- 
tations, with the colonists brought 
thither by the Assyrian kings to take 
the place of those deported. This 
population, governed from Samaria, 
the ancient capital of the Northern 
Kingdom, worshipped a variety of 
divinities, and included Jehovah in 
their pantheon—the remaining Israel- 
ites as the God of their ancestors, and 
the entering peoples as the God of 
the land, who must therefore be pro- 
pitiated (cf. II. Kings xvii. 24-41). 
It is not hard for us, therefore, to un- 
derstand their sentiments, when, upon 
learning of the Jews’ work on the 
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temple, they sent a deputation to 
Zerubbabel, the governor of these 
new-comers, to request that they 
might have a share in the enterprise 
and of course in the glory of its com- 
pletion, involving also a right to ad- 
mission to the temple on equal terms 
with the Jews. 


There is no more 
real difficulty in com- 
prehending the an- 
swer of the Jewish leaders, than in 
comprehending the motives of the 
request. Remembering the continual 
apostasy of the Northern Kingdom, 
even when populated with a nation- 
ality much purer than that of Sama- 
ria in their own time; knowing its 
ancient jealousy of Jerusalem, and 
preference for the sacred places of the 
North; seeing everywhere the evi- 
dences of the Samaritan way of 
“seeking God’—along with many 
other Gods; and finally, mindful most 
of all of the. great lesson of the exile, 
purity of faith in the one only and 
true God of Israel, who avenges any 
lowering of the supremacy of His 
claims by the forfeiture of the right 
to national existence, now so newly 
and hardly regained ;—reflecting on 
these things, the Jewish leaders found 
but one answer to give: “Ye have 
nothing to do with us, to build a 
house unto our God, but we ourselves 
together will build unto Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, as king Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, hath commanded us.” 
It should be repeated: there was but 
one answer to give; any other would 
have branded the governor as un- 
worthy of the great task of his life, 
the re-establishment of God’s people 
in their national life. It involved in 
all probability greater personal bra- 
very and a truer loyalty to God, than 
a policy of compromise, yielding and 
inconsistency. Better a complete ces- 
sation on the work of the temple, 
better a ritual confined to a simple 
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altar under the open sky, than a 
mingling of the true with the false; 
better a successful enemy without the 
camp, than the unconscious degrada- 
tion of ideals and standards by an 
alien and treasonable element within 
the camp. 


And as for Christ’s 


aie gg attitude toward the 
odes Samaritans, it is ap- 
Superstitions, 


parently forgotten, 
that while gracious and receptive to- — 
ward them, he yet showed no tolera- 
tion towards their ancient supersti- 
tions—the very point at issue in 
Zerubbabel’s time. “Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know: for salvation is 
from the Jews” (John iv. 22). The 
exclusiveness of the 6th century finds 
its vindication in those words of 
Christ, as well as in a rational con- 
ception of the situation at the time. 
There may indeed have been an of- 
fensiveness in the way in which it 
was done, and in the language used, 
which added to the bitterness of the 
rejected applicants, and made the lot 
of the Jews the harder and more 
hopeless in the succeeding years. 
But this is a question of mere 
method, not of principle; and we are 
here concerned only with the prin- 
ciple at stake. 


It is not until the 
5th century that the 
question of mixed 
marriages with surrounding nations 
assumed its acute form. But the first 
details recorded for us of Ezra’s ad- 
ministrative activity after his arrival 
at Jerusalem, are those connected 
with his reformation of the nation in 
this matter of foreign marriages. 
Ezra ix. and x. are occupied with the 
narrative of his reform. It is against 
these chapters that objection is raised, 
on ethical grounds, by the same class 
of critics who object to the wisdom 

‘ ame , 
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or morals of Zerubbabel and his as- 
sociates. Bigotry, narrowness, pride, 
cruelty, injustice,—these are some of 
the favorite epithets of those who are 
confident that, even at this distant 
day, they can see better than Ezra 
could what was the course of wisdom 
and humanity. And just as we 
found Zerubbabel entirely vindicated, 
both by the words of Christ, and by 
a correct view of the situation, so 
we may vindicate Ezra’s reform from 
these hasty charges, by a just view 
of the issues at stake, and by an ex- 
traneous witness, no less authorita- 
tive than the words of Christ. 


; ¢ In the first place, 
are the same charges 

greed With must lie against Ne- 
Ezra. 


hemiah also, if they 
are to be pressed against Ezra. 
There is no room to doubt the opin- 
ions and methods of the Jewish go- 
vernor, when we see the way he 
dealt with the same evil. In the 
“solemn league and covenant” to 
which Nehemiah was the first to 
affix his signature (Neh. x.), the 
first specific pledge is that “we would 
not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their 
daughters for our sons’ (ver. 30). 
This was at the beginning of his ca- 
reer. That the same attitude was 
preserved to the end of his career, is 
shown by his words in chap. xiii., 
vs. 23-26, where he tells us that he 
“contended with’ those Jews “that 
had married women of Ashdod, of 
Ammon, and of Moab,’ that he 
“cursed them, and smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair, and 
made them swear by God, saying, Ye 
shall not give your daughters unto 
their sons, nor take their daughters 
for your sons, or for yourselves.” 
Vigorous treatment. this. 
wonder, when we consider that the 
men who offended in this respect 
were in all probability the greatest 
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enemies he had in his administration. 
It was the nobles and clergy that had 
intermarried with Sanballat (xiii. 
28), Tobiah (vi. 17f., xiii. 4), and 
other foreigners, who were con- 
stantly a menace to his person and 
his plans. In fact, it seems not im- 
probable that the close alliance and 
intimate acquaintance displayed by 
Tobiah himself with the upper 
classes of Jerusalem, are to be traced 
to his own former membership in this 
circle,—a position that he afterwards 
regained for a time (Neh. xiii. 4-8) ; 
he may well have been a son of a 
noble Jewish father by an Ammonite 
mother, denationalized, together with 
his mother, by the reform under 
Ezra a dozen years previously, from 
which time he would be reckoned 
an ‘“Ammonite”’ by all Jews who 
supported that reform. 


. «.,.. Now the real point 
Denationalizing at issue, both in the 
Effect. reform of Ezra, and 
later when Nehemiah handled the 
same question in the same way, was 
the continued existence of the little 
Jewish community. They were really 
waging a warfare for life; to com- 
promise was to betray; to betray was 
to ruin. If even the children of the 
first generation, that sprang from 
these foreign marriages, were more 
heathen than Jewish, so that they 
could not speak the language of their 
fathers, but talked a fargon from 
which they would soon pass over 
into a complete amalgamation with 
the tongue and customs of their 
mothers (cf. Neh. xiii. 24), how 
soon, are we to think, would the 
whole individuality of the Jewish 
people be lost?—that separateness 
that was maintained at so great sacri- 
fice during the exile, and was the 
supreme motive of a return to Pales- 
tine. In a very few generations, had 
this been allowed to go on, there 
would have been in Judea a race no 
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more Israelitish, than the mixed 
multitude that populated the land 
before the first return of the exiles. 
To any man who believes, with his 
heart, that a separate people was 
God’s chosen means for keeping the 
seed of revealed truth alive on the 
earth until His Son should come to 
scatter it, by His followers, over all 
the world, any measures, however 
stern, provided they were a last re- 
sort, will appear praiseworthy and 
justifiable. 


; Moreover, the sym- 
Light From pathy of these critics 
Malachi. for the poor, unfor- 
tunate, defenceless women and child- 
ren, expelled from their homes by 
the merciless bigots, is sympathy 
wasted. For in the book of Malachi 
we have a very different light thrown 
on this whole question of the foreign 
marriages; and what was true in his 
time was undoubtedly as true in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah imme- 
diately preceding. We find our own 
hearts beating faster with a holy 
indignation as we read (Mal. ii. 11- 
16) the fierce denunciation of the 
prophet against those who have “dealt 
treacherously with the wives of their 
youth.” There were, behind these 
foreign marriages, other motives 
than a mere preference for the beauty 
or manners of the daughters of 
strangers. In one case it may have 
been greed for a larger dowry than 
a poor Israelite woman could bring 
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with her; in another, desire for 
social, political or commercial advan- 
tages, which a foreign family connec- 
tion might bring with it. But what- 
ever it was, in each case we may be 
sure, it was based on a sinful 
choice,—apart from the sin of marry- 
ing a “stranger.” ‘The cruel separa- 
tions, the selfishness, the injustice— 
these are just so many pleas in be- 
half, not of the alien women, but of 
the Hebrew women, who had been 
divorced and cast out of their homes, 
that a stranger might take their 
place. And the Lord, whose altar 
these homeless outcasts ‘covered 
with their tears,’ heard their cry, and 
righted their wrong. That Israel 
was a separate nation in Christ’s 
time; that the Messiah Himself was 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews; that the 
Jews have remained a people apart 
unto this day, in order that God may 
be glorified by the regrafting of the 
natural branch upon the olive-tree ;— 
all this, humanly speaking, was only 
possible as a result of such drastic 
reforms as those of Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Malachi. Until these objectors 
can show how these supreme inter- 
ests of Israel and of the world could 
be accomplished better by a policy of 
compromise than by a policy of ex- 
clusiveness, it is only fair to demand 
that they cease to calumniate the de- 
voted and able leaders of the ancient 
church of God at that most critical 
time in its divinely shaped career. 
James Oscar Boyp. 
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preciated; some authors write as 
though they thought a really histori- 
cal basis was unnecessary, that the 
only matter of importance is that the 
lesson taught be sound and sensible 
and effectively set forth in the narra- 
tive whether historical or purely 
imaginative. This may be true in 
some instances, but very slight re- 
flection will show that its limitations 
must be severe and most rigorously 
observed. Few people are ready to 
put the Word of God into the same 
category with A*sop’s Fables, even 
though we do not hesitate to admit 
that A%sop teaches us some very 
valuable lessons. ‘* 


Christianity is in its 
Then Doctrines, first analysis a long 

series of fundamen- 
ta) facts, great historical events; 
local in their setting perhaps, but 
universal in their relations. 

The fact, however, speedily takes 
on a peculiar character as its signifi- 
cance and far reaching influence 
begin to be understood. The men 
among whom it occurred come grad- 
ually to see in it that which at first 
escaped their attention; they are 
led to place it in relation to other 
events and to see it in its connec- 
tions past and future, to read in it 
certain lessons and to deduce from it 
certain inferences and to attach to it 
certain corollaries. 

By some such process as this the 
fact becomes a doctrine; with the 
progress of time the historical yields 
to the doctrinal and the whole char- 
acter of the event is changed in‘the 
’ new emphasis placed upon it as men 
more and more understand and ap- 
preciate that far reaching  signifi- 
cance at first felt dimly if at all. 

The resurrection of Christ fur- 
nishes us a very clear and convincing 
illustration of both the principle and 
the process. That our Lord’s dis- 
ciples did not appreciate the signifi- 


cance of his resurrection is evident. 
They were not even expecting it; so 
far indeed were they from such ex- 
pectation that they were not even 
prepared to accept the statement that 
he had risen from the dead; with a 
candor which is as impressive and 
convincing as it is unique, the narra- 
tive states that the women’s testi- 
mony seemed to the disciples as “idle 
tales!” 

The first step in the process was 
the establishment of the fact, the 
mere, bare fact that he had risen. 
This proved to be no easy task; the 
disciples were slow to believe so 
incredible a statement at the time, 
though they have been often charged 
since with being very credulous in- 
deed. At last, however, they were 
convinced, so thoroughly satisfied 
that they never afterwards wavered. 
Here we see an immediate transfor- 
mation which is wonderful in itself 
and wonderfully rich in its sugges- 
tiveness. There is something almost 
startling in the sudden and radical 


_change which comes over these dis- 


ciples. It is hard to believe that 
Icng years have not elapsed between 
the concluding chapters of the Gos- 
pels and the initial chapter of the 
Acts; the reader seems to have en- 
tered a new world, to be breathing a 
new atmosphere, and to be dealing 
with new men. On one page we find 
them scouting the idea of the resur- 
rection and on the next page the 
resurrection is the dominant note of 
their teaching and the inspiration of 
their life and work. The process is 
ccmplete; the fact has been accepted 
and the accepted fact has found its 
place; it has become a doctrine. 


But it has become 
Importance of more; from _ this 
This Doctrine, point on it seems 
the doctrine, it overshadows all else. 
The present writer’s attention was 
specially drawn in the first instance 


——. 
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to the preaching in the Acts by inge- 
nious efforts of some writers to find 
the norm of modern Homiletics in 
the Apostles’ preaching. The criti- 
cal student will find scant likeness 
between the two. The apostles had 
practically but one theme, they were 
controlled by one purpose; all their 
exegesis wrought for one conclusion, 
al! their homiletics converged on one 
impression; whatever in any in- 
stance their terminus a quo their 
invariable terminus ad quem was the 
empty grave and the receiving 
heaven. Their discourses were usu- 
ally narrative from the history of 
Israel leading to the crucifixion and 
ending with the positive assertion, 
upon personal testimony, of the re- 
surrection of Christ. Everything 
else was subsidiary to this. Not the 
substance alone, but well nigh the 
sum of their preaching, resolved 
itself simply to a personal witness to 
the great fact that the Christ who 
had been crucified on Calvary had 
risen from the dead, a fact it was 
their mission to establish by many 
infallible proofs. 

One is astonished to find how little 
is said of the life of Christ, how 
scant the appeal made to his example, 
how slight the reference to his 
teachings even in the Epistles, 7. ¢., 
as contrasted with the staple of 
modern preaching; in the Acts of the 
Apostles this contrast is so marked 
that none can fail to observe it; the 
resurrection absorbs everything. 

A side light is thrown on this pre- 
éminence by the fact that the deci- 
sive qualification for the apostolate 
was the ability to bear personal tes- 
timony to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion; it was a sine qua non and in the 
election of a successor to Judas 
formed the only qualification speci- 
fied (Acts i. 21, 22). 

It is quite commonly supposed that 
to confer this necessary qualification 
Christ appeared personally to Paul 
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(I. Cor. xv. 8) who without it would 
have been debarred the apostolate. 
The Apostles were “witnesses” in a 
much narrower scope than that now 
usually assigned to the term and in 
much more literal sense. 

In the fifteenth chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle 
Paul presents a magnificent argu- 
ment for the fact of the resurrection. 
This argument he prefaced with a 
formal statement of what is herein- 
before assumed, vizi—the vital im- 
portance and commanding position 
of the doctrine of the resurrection: 
with it stands or falls the whole 
fabric of the Christian faith, upon it 
hinges all the hope that casts any 
single ray of light into an otherwise 
dark and hopeless eternity; without 
it “we are of all men most miser- 
able.” 


Fortunate therefore 
it is that the fact is 
so amply proven. 
So far as an event can be established 
by human testimony, the resurrec- 
tion seems thus established beyond 
cavil. The only resource for the 
doubter is to deny the possibility of 
the event and to claim that no evi- 
dence, whatever its extent and 
character, could prove sufficient for 
its establishment. 

There is the record of eleven dis- 
tinct appearances of our Lord to his 
disciples between his resurrection 
and ascension; on three only of 
these occasions was the person, to 
whom he appeared, alone; on two 
occasions there were two persons to- 
gether when he appeared, on another 
there were seven, once there were 
ten, thrice there were eleven, and 
once there were five hundred or 
more. These circumstances render 
any theory of an illusion incredible; 
moreover there were incidents con- 
nected with some of these appear- 
ances (Luke xxiv. 41-43; Jno. xx. 


The Evidence. 
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25; Jno. xxi. 10-13), which afford 
indubitable evidence of a real bodily 
presence, challenging the test of the 
physical senses, “Behold my hands 
and feet, that it is I myself; handle 
me, and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
The occasion of the challenge is just 
one among many indications of that 
slowness on the part of the disciples 
to accept the fact of his resurrection 
to which allusion was made in a 
preceding paragraph. This marked 
indisposition to admit the fact is of 
great significance and of immense 
weight in estimating aright the evi- 
dence, it enhances most wonderfully 
the value of these men’s testimony. 
They needed to be convinced, their 
temperament was anything rather 
than that of a swift credulity in 
which the wish is father to the 
thought. 

They were just those best qualified 
from personal acquaintance to detect 
any fraud or cheat in the matter; 
having companied with him all the 
time from the baptism of John, it 
would be utterly impossible to im- 
pose any clever substitute for our 
Lord upon them. There was no 
room for deception and no possibility 
of mistake; it is an interesting fact 
that in Paul’s discussion of the mat- 
ter, this alternative never seemed to 
have entered into his mind; it did 
not occur to him that any one could 
entertain the idea of an honest delu- 
sion or mistake on their part: “And 
if Christ be not risen . . . we are 
found false witnesses of God.” 

If they could not be mistaken, then 
the only alternative for the doubter 
is the theory of wilful, deliberate, 
sustained deceit. But this, if pos- 
sible, is even more incredible. It 
leaves utterly inexplicable the won- 
cerful change in their own feelings 
already referred to, a change which 
would then constitute in itself a 
miracle without a parallel in history. 
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. If this insuperable difficulty could 
be overcome, then one would stand 
on the threshold of another equally 
unaccountable: a set of men whose 
moral and spiritual character and 
whose ethical teachings remain at 
once the ideal and the inspiration of 
all succeeding ages, the constant and 
sufficient light of the brightening cen- 
turies—men of such character and 
such influence banded together in the 
persistent maintenance of a blasphe- 
mous fraud, and this too at the sacri- 
fice of this life and of that which is 
to come! 

But when the doubter has satis- 
factorily settled these difficulties, he 
has yet to deal with the hearty acqui- 
escence of contemporaries. Paul re- 
fers to the multitude of witnesses 
still living when he wrote his 
epistles to the Corinthians. The 
doctrine was evidently in dispute in 
Corinth; the doubters are by the 
Apostle confidently referred to this 
great cloud of witnesses still acces- 
sible. If one could be persuaded of 
the duplicity of the twelve, it would 
be utterly impossible to hold such a 
multitude faithful to a  bootless 
perjury. Men.do not sacrifice every- 
thing simply for the sake of lying; 
some men will lie for the sake of 
gain, no man lies for the sake of 
loss; and men of spotless character 
are never deliberate and sustained 
liars for any sake. 

Before turning from this topic it 
would be well for the reader to con- 
sider its bearing upon the supernat- 
ural in general. This doctrine is 
fundamental to the Christian faith; 
the doctrine is grounded in a great 
historical fact; that great historical 
fact is the most stupendous miracle 
of which we have any record; such 
being the case, of what avail is it to 
minimize the miraculous so sedt- 
lously and ingeniously? One who 
accepts the resurrection and rejects 
the miracles of the gospel narrative 
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is straining out the gnat while he 
swallows the camel. 


The journey to Em- 
The Walk to maus is a concrete 
Emmaus. illustration of con- 
ditions prevailing immediately after 
the crucifixion. It is rich in practi- 
cal suggestion, but it is particularly 
valuable in connection with the pre- 
ceding discussion in that it is so 
eminently typical. In this incident 
we can see the processes referred to 
going on before our very eyes as it 
were—the parched soil, the seed, the 
germination and growth, the final 
flower, all are before us in the veri- 
similitude of vivid life; the simple 
narrative holds the mirror to nature. 

Two disciples, not one alone mark 
it, are on their way to the little vil- 
lage lying about eight miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. It is the day of 
the resurrection, and being disciples 
their theme was most naturally the 
topic nearest their hearts. Their 
temper of mind is indexed by a de- 
jection so profound as to publish 
itself in their very bearing; their 
sadness is so natural and inevitable 
that they consider it strange that 
even a total stranger to them should 
need to inquire the cause. They 
were men who staked all and had 
lost; and if one did not understand 
their feelings, it was explicable only 
by the fact of his ignorance of recent 
occurrences in Jerusalem. These oc- 
currences they rehearse most briefly, 
summing up their personal attitude 
in the sad statement, “but we were 
hoping that it was he who should 
redeem Israel.” Evidently this hope 
had been buried in Christ’s grave. 
There is something pathetic in their 
immediate reference to a rumor of 
his having been seen since by certain 
women, a rumor which seemed only 
to have amazed them and which 
plainly lacked confirmation, inas- 
much as it had been investigated by 
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some of the disciples, who had found 
indeed an empty grave, “but him 
they saw not.” Manifestly then even 
after Christ’s appearance to the 
women, the disciples were still hope- 
less. 

The unknown companion of their 
sad journey then takes them in hand 
and opens the Scriptures concerning 
himself. What an exposition that 
must have been! He remains un- 
known until in the act of leaving 
them, but that revelation was final 
and complete and sends them speed- 
ing their way back to Jerusalem, 
forever afterward new men. How 
different the return journey from the 
one which brought them out to 
Emmaus, and what constituted the 
difference? Out of the answer to 
that question grows the great doc- 
trine that has been engaging our 
attention and which constitutes to- 
day the world’s sole hope. 


It is possible that 
undue stress has 
been put on the in- 
cident of Thomas’ interview with 
our Lord in the upper chamber. 
This scene has been seized upon as 
distinctive of his character and has 
handed him down to succeeding his- 
tory with the soubriquet of “Doubt- 
ing Thomas.” Thus he has been 
used to designate a type and give 
name to a large class of modern stu- 
dents and investigators. The alert, 
acute man, bent upon close investiga- 
tion, demanding satisfactory  evi- 
dence, whose feelings are dominated 
by his intellect, who resists imposi- 
tion of mere dogma and resents 
incredulity, is often dubbed a “doubt- 
ing Thomas.” It is easy to see that 
the criticism is complimentary rather 
than otherwise and most men feel 
that the soubriquet is rather a com- 
mendation than the reverse. 

When, however, we examine the 
incident itself it is perfectly plain 


Thomas, 
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that our Lord does not consider 
it creditable in Thomas, there is 
certainly no hint of his approval 
of Thomas’ attitude. More than 
this, there is no indication that 
Thomas himself considered his posi- 
tion a credit to him; he seems to 
have instantly receded from it, and it 
looks as though he were humbled 
and thoroughly ashamed of it. And 
well he might be! Suppose every 
one were to make the same demand; 
the mere supposition is convincing 
and illuminating. Indeed, instead of 
being a man to be commended for 
well-balanced mental poise, the type 
of the severely rational, he is on the 
contrary a representative of the 
utterly unreasonable and thoroughly 
impractical. 

It is likely that his distinctive 
characteristic lay rather in his dis- 
position or temperament than in his 
mind; desponding Thomas would 
perhaps describe him more accurately 
than doubting Thomas. ‘He was one 
of those unfortunates predisposed to- 
wards the gloomy view, having con- 
stitutionally an eye for the dark side. 

He might profitably serve as a type 
of a class larger than that of the 
doubters viz.—the absentees at the 
Sabbath evening service. Christ 
came to the meeting but Thomas was 
not there, and hence did not meet 
him as did the others, and the con- 
sequence was a week of suffering 
and suspense that he would have 
been spared had he been in his place. 


Here is a large lesson. S. M. S. 
x * 
* 
“T spake not unto 
Jer. vii. eae 23— fath 
A Bit of History. OE ae ee ae 


commanded them in 
the day that I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices: but this thing 
I commanded them, saying, Hearken 
unto my voice, and I will be your 
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God, and ye shall be my people: and 
walk ye in all the way that I com- 
mand you, that it may be well with 
you.”’ These words uttered by Jere- 
miah in the name of the Lord have 
attained to great prominence in 
modern criticism. 


For centuries the 
An Old ; current understand- 
Interpretation : ing of the passage 
‘The Negative 1,4 been that God is 
Used Compar- simply laying greater 
atively. relative stress on 
obedience. More than two hundred 


years ago in Matruew Poorx’s’ An- 
notations, the words were commented 
on as follows: “God doth not con- 
demn [sacrifices], or deny them, save 
only comparatively in respect of obe- 
dience, not so much these as obeying 
his commands, I. Sam. xy. 22, Hos. 
vi. 6; % e., mercy rather than sacri- 
fice. Negatives are often put for 
comparatives. Gen. xly. 8; Ex. xvi. 
8: John v. 45.” This exposition, it 
may be noted in passing, is a fine ex- 
ample of exegetical method. First 
the words are interpreted, then the 
ground or reason of this interpreta- 
tion is shown by reference to current 
prophetic doctrine and to grammar. 
The same idea, couched in similar 
form, is cited from other prophets; 
and the principle, which underlies the 
rhetorical form, is stated and located 
under the proper grammatical rule. 


The school of GRAF- 


The Graf- WELLHAUSEN have 
Wellhausen adopted a different 
Interpretation? interpretation of the 
Shay Prarie sy passage. They cite 

these words as evi- 


dence that in the time of Jeremiah 


there was no tradition among the 


Israelites that an elaborate sacrificial 
ritual had been ordained by God at 
Sinai. Graf, in 1862, in his commen- 
tary on Jeremiah, says that the 


prophet “appeals to the fact as some- 


——— ae 
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thing well-known that at the time of 
the exodus no laws were given 
regarding sacrifices.’ WELLHAUSEN 
declares that Jeremiah “knows not 
the Mosaic legislation, as it is con- 
tained in the priest-codex. . .. As 
priest and prophet, who tarried con- 
stantly in the temple at Jerusalem, 
hewever, he must have known it, had 
it been in existence and in writing” 
(Prolegomena 3, p. 61). And Pro- 
fessor Rogertson SmituH finds in the 
prophet’s words a flat “contradiction 
tu the traditional theory that the Le- 
vitical system was enacted in the 
wilderness’ (O. T. in the Jewish 
Church, p. 288). 


This claim has, of 


Old Friends course, not been al- 
With New lowed to go un- 
Faces: The challenged. Answers 
Idiom of have been made from 
Exaggerated the various stand- 
Contrast. 


points of criticism. 
With them, however, we are not at 
this moment concerned. Suffice it to 
say, that they have in common the 
fundamental counter-claim that the 
words of Jeremiah readily bear the 
old interpretation. “A relative con- 
trast is expressed as an absolute one” 
(OrnieR, O. T. Theology, § 201). 
So insistent had God been on the 
matter of obedience, that it was as 
though he had said nothing at all 
about sacrifices. But what interests 
vs just now is the public recognition 
recently accorded to this interpreta- 
tion by a number of biblical scholars. 
In his Ancient Hebrew Tradition (p. 
1sf.), Professor Homme of Munich 
expressed his conviction that Jere- 
miah is simply giving a rhetorical 
clothing to the idea, “it was not prin- 
cipally (or not only) commands 
about sacrifice that I then gave you, 
but rather the moral command of 
obedience was the quintessence of the 
law.” Since the publication of this 
book, its author has given some atten- 
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tion to securing proof for his inter- 
pretation through analogies from the 
Old Testament and other Semitic 
literature; and in the Expository 
Times for July 1900, p. 439-441, he 
laid before the public “another O. T. 
passage containing the same rheto- 
rical figure,” namely, Deut. v. 3, and 
“several perfectly unquestionable pa- 
rallels’ from the ancient Arabic 
literature. A chorus of voices 
greeted this paper. Epuarp KO6Oni¢ 
of Bonn advanced to cross swords 
with the author. Others came for- 
ward with citation of literature to 
illustrate the subject. The odd fea- 
ture of the article is the naive belief 
of its writer that he is bringing for- 
ward something new. He was soon 
informed by letter that “the rhetori- 
cal figure in question has been known 
to theology for centuries.” To fur- 
nish further aid in discussing the 
figure, Professor Gautier of Geneva 
drew attention to a paper by the Rev. 
James G. CARLETON in the Erposttor, 
vol. vi., 1892, pp. 365-372, on “The 
Idiom of Exaggerated Contrast,” in 
which the writer discusses precisely 
the particular mode of speech alluded 
to by Professor HomMEL and used by 
Jeremiah (vii. 22, 23), and found in 
several other similar passages of both 
the Old and New Testaments, namely : 
Pspiini6, 17> Hos. vi. 6; Joel it. 13'3 
Mat. vi. 19, 20; xxiii. 9; Luke xiv. 12, 
Lees) Oni Vi 27%) Vil. 20% 5. Cor. 1.4173 
I. Pet. iii. 3, 4.” EperHarp NESTLE 
mentions the Synopsis of MATTHEW 
Poors, first published in 1669, for ex- 
amples of the rhetorical figure of “the 
negative put for the comparative,” 
examples which include Prov. viii. 
10; xvii. 12; points to “a very useful 
but forgotten book on Hebrew syn- 
tax, G. Cur. Storr Observationes ad 
analogiam et syntaxin hebraicam per- 
tinentes (Tubingae, 1779), where the 
whole question is treated in combi- 
nation with min comparativum;” re- 
fers to “such a sober theological 
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treatment as in OrHiER’s Theology 
of the O. T., § 201, who justly quotes 
the grammars of WINER and Burt- 
MANN;” and finally for himself de- 
clares that “I. Sam. xv. 22, Hos. vi. 
6, are sufficient to guarantee the right 
understanding of Jer. vii. 22.” Yet 
another correspondent draws atten- 
tion to Professor BLass’ Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, in 
which a similar construction is at- 
tested in N. T. Greek, as Mat. x. 20; 
Mark ix. 37; John xii. 44; Acts v. 
4 (Expository. Times, vol. xi. 478, 


517-519, 564, vol. xii., 44, 45). In 


the light of these numerous passages, 
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from Gen. xlv. 8 onward, the exe- 
getical validity of the old interpreta- 
tion of Jeremiah’s words stands out 
clearly. It is of little moment 
whether one describe the principle 
which is involved as “a relative con- 
trast expressed as an absolute one,” 
o1 as “the idiom of exaggerated con- 
trast,” or, dropping back a few centu- 
ries for a name, speak of it as “the 
negative put for the comparative,” 
and dignify it with Latin garb, “Ne- 
gativum adverbium aliquando pro 
comparativa particula ponitur.” 


7/0. tha 


é 
OUR LORD’S DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS VOS, PH. D., D. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


Eschatological subjects do not appeal strongly to the religious 
consciousness of our time. ‘The general attitude taken towards 
them is reflected in the observation of a German writer, that the 
doctrine of “the last things” counts among the last things in point 
of importance. Various causes have contributed towards this 
state of neglect into which eschatology has fallen. As such we 
may mention the extensive application of the principle of evolu- 
tion to the history of God’s kingdom, the preéminently practical 
bent of modern Christianity, the spread of a one-sided moralizing 
conception of the Christian religion, and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, the general anti-supernaturalism by which present-day 
theological thinking is colored. It is easy to see how each and all 
of these tendencies must lead to the quenching of the eschatologi- 
cal spirit both in the sphere of theology and in that of practical 
piety. Evolution means constant transformation, in the present 
case constant spiritual growth, but without any crisis or catas- 
trophe. Eschatology, on the other hand, means a break in the 
process of development, suspension of the continuity, a sovereign 
termination of the historical process by the intervention of God 
The practical spirit of the age demands concentration of the reli- 
gious energy upon the needs and issues of the present moment and 
of the tangible world, whilst eschatology invites an expenditure 
of spiritual power on transcendental realities both unseen and 
remote. ‘The philosophical positivism to which the school of 
Ritschf and other allied movements owe their origin, seeks on 
principle to restrict all that is religiously knowable and valuable to 
the surface-processes of conscious experience, and thus the deeper- 
going, creative acts of divine power, which affect the subcon- 
scious reality of things, in part even the physical world, and which 
occupy so large a place in the eschatological drama, are easily dis- 
missed as unessential and indifferent from a moral and religious 
point of view. Finally it is in the bold realism of the biblical 
doctrine of the last things, that the fundamental supernaturalism 
of the Bible most emphatically asserts itself. Whatever else of 
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the content of revealed religion may possibly be translatable into 
the terms of naturalism, the eschatological con€eptions defy every 
such attempt. Being the very embodiment of the miraculous 
they must meet with disfavor in all circles where the latter is 
scorned or suspected. 

The influence of these tendencies also affects in no small degree 
the biblico-theological treatment of the eschatological part of our 
Lord’s teaching. At one time it was not uncommon to reject all 
utterances of this import found in the gospels as unauthentic, and 
to credit the early church with their production. The fact was 
that the modernizing idealistic construction of the figure of Jesus 
then in vogue was instinctively felt to leave no room for the, from 
that point of view, fantastic expectations which the Synoptists 
ascribe to Him. It was soon perceived, however, that in order 
to get rid of the obnoxious material a much deeper cut had to be 
made into the body of the gospel-tradition. The eschatology of 
Jesus is nothing more nor less than the necessary correlate of the 
Messianic réle, which, according to the same record, He claims 
for Himself. To any mind except one utterly void of historic 
sense, it must be plain that Jesus could not have entered upon this 
role without appropriating the substantial eschatological func- 
tions that had become inseparable from it not merely in the 
Jewish view of the times, but also in the old prophetic conception. 
A Messiah who means to be no more than a teacher of ethics and 
religion, is a mere philosophic abstraction, not a historically con- 
ceivable reality. Now, although a few writers, like Scholten, 
Lagarde and Volkmar were willing to go to the length of de- 
claring the whole Messianic setting of the life of Jesus unhistori- 
cal, and to assert that He never, not even in the last days, aspired 
to the place of Messiah, the majority naturally shrink from such 
an extreme sceptical position, and are thus forced back to the 
acknowledgment of the eschatological expectations as an integral 
element of the official consciousness of Jesus. This, however, by 
no means implies that at the present day the whole eschatological 
material found in the gospel is accepted as authentic by the great 
body of critical writers. By various critical expedients substan- 
tial reductions are still being made in most quarters from the 
sum-total of our Lord’s eschatological teaching, which a careful 
comparison of the four gospels yields. Nor does it imply, that 
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these writers, after having historically ascertained what the teach- 
ing of Jesus on this point is, are personally ready to accept its 
contents as regulative of their own belief. The present remedy, 
where the modern uneschatological and the intensely eschatologi- 
cal consciousness of Jesus come in conflict, is to distinguish be- 
tween two elements in the Saviour’s teaching. The one element 
consists of his specifically religious and ethical conceptions, this 
represents his original contribution to the sphere of truth, that in 
imparting which, He may in some sense be called the Revealer of 
God and in respect to which his views are authoritative for us. 
The other element is made up of what He naively borrowed from 
the belief of contemporary Judaism, and to this belongs much, if 
not all, of his eschatological teaching. In borrowing this material 
He stood under the restraining influence of his religious and 
ethical principles, so that only such features were adopted as were 
free from all injurious fanaticism: even where the outcome has 
proved Him mistaken, as in the expectation of his speedy return 
from heaven, the mistake was harmless and need not interfere 
with our acknowledgment of his infallible authority in the other 
sphere to which alone it properly applies, and in which alone it 
can have value for us. 

It may well be asked, however, why, if Jesus borrowed dis- 
criminatingly, and, if his eschatology is characterized by great 
soberness in comparison with the overloaded programmes of the 
Jewish apocalypses, as it undoubtedly is, why He should have 
admitted into his teaching morally or religiously indifferent con- 
ceptions at all. A motive for the retention of these, while so much 
else was discarded, must have existed and this motive must either 
have been connected with eudaemonistic considerations, or it 
must have been of a specifically religious nature. The former 
would hardly leave Jesus’ ethical perfection intact, for it would 
mean the exploitation of religious conceptions for a religiously 
indifferent purpose. In the other case, however, we have no 
right to say, that what bore a profoundly religious aspect to Him, 
can be discarded by us, without imperiling the confidence we place 
in Him as a religious teacher. On closer examination it will be 
found that the difference between the modern apathy in eschato- 
logical matters and the interest this subject possessed to the mind 
of Jesus is due not to an external change of age and environment, 
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but to a difference in the very tone and spirit of religion itself. 

Our Lord’s teaching on the resurrection is partly contained im 
the predictions of his own return to life in the body soon after 
death, partly in statements referring to the general resurrection, 
and indirectly also light is thrown upon it by the resurrection 
miracles He wrought during his ministry, and most of all by his. 
own appearances as the Risen One. Jewish opinion on the sub- 
ject at this time and in the immediately preceding period appears 
to have been very diverse and uncertain. The most varying 
views were entertained regarding the persons who were to share 
in the resurrection. According to some all men were to be raised 
or at least certain classes from among mankind, according to 
others only Israelites and of these only the righteous or the 
specially wicked. Further, there was disagreement as to the time 
when the resurrection was to take place. It was generally held 
that the righteous Israelites were to be raised at the advent of 
the Messiah, to share with him in the temporal Messianic king- 
dom, whilst the remainder of those to be raised were to follow, 
after the close of this kingdom at the great judgment, which was 
to introduce the kingdom of eternity. But where no preliminary 
Messianic kingdom was expected, the raising of the dead was 
concentrated on the judgment-day. Some held also that there 
were to be successive resurrections of the several saints distributed 
over the days of the preliminary kingdom. And we meet even 
with the idea of a postponement of the entire resurrection until 
the end of the Messianic kingdom. ‘The form also in which the 
risen were to appear was variously conceived of. One belief was 
that they would come in the identical bodies that had rested in the 
graves, which were, however, at least according to some, to 
be changed immediately after the judgment. Others expected 
that from the outset the risen would have a transformed body. 
Still others assumed a resurrection of disembodied spirits only. 
And alongside of all these varying beliefs went the Sadducaeic 
_ denial of the resurrection in toto, involving that the shades of men 
remain forever in Sheol. 

It will be evident from this brief review that the motives which 
shaped Jewish speculation on the subject were of a considerably 
mixed and impure character. Coming from all this confusion 
and wavering we cannot but be strongly impressed with the sim- 
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plicity and assurance of our Lord’s teaching. It is shaped by the 
one great principle, that the kingdom of God and the salvation it 
brings cannot stop short of the complete reclaiming of men body 
as well as soul from death, nor of his complete equipment for the 
consummate fellowship with God in heaven. In Jesus’ argument 
with the Sadducees certain points are brought out which go to 
show that such is really the underlying principle of the entire 
doctrine. The covenant-fellowship of God with the patriarchs, 
in virtue of which He calls Himself their God, renders absurd 
not merely the thought that their existence should cease with 
death (this not even the Sadducees asserted), but renders equally 
absurd the contention that God could expose them forever to a 
shadowy existence in the nether-world. It would be unworthy of 
God to take into the fellowship of his own perfect life a being 
which he did not intend to raise to the full fruition of communion 
with Himself of which its nature is capable. He is not a God of 
the dead but of the living, and life in this pregnant sense postu- 
lates the resurrection of the body. How strongly our Lord’s 
doctrine of the resurrection-life was regulated by his doctrine of 
‘God may be perceived from this also, that He finds the root of 
the Sadducaeic scepticism in their inadequate understanding of 
the power of God. The truth about God and the reality of the 
resurrection for Him stand and fall together (Mt. xii. 24). And 
from the point of view of man’s redemption, the resurrection ap- 
pears to Jesus equally essential. Those that attain to it are in 
virtue of this privilege “Sons of God” in a specific sense (Luke 
xx. 35). The raising of the body marks, as it were, the final 
admission of the completely-restored man into the enjoyment of 
the fatherly love of God.* 

The time of the resurrection is placed by our Lord at the end of 
the present world. On the whole the gospel eschafology is king- 
dom-eschatology. It deals with the large collective events which 
‘shall usher in the final perfect state of the kingdom. While by 
‘no means leaving us in uncertainty as to the condition of man in 
the intervening period (Cpr. Luke xvi. 23, xxiii. 43), yet our 


*With this may be compared the peculiar statement of Paul in Rom. viii. 23, 

where the redemption of the body at the last day is called ‘‘the adoption,’’ and 

-the eschatological use of the word ‘“‘redemption’’ in such passages as Eph. i. 
14 and iv. 30. e 
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Lord touches but rarely upon the questions of individual escha- 
tology pertainting to the intermediate state. In accordance with 
his unique character and his unique place in the scheme of reve- 
lation, his teaching on this as on other points ‘has a majestic sweep 
and is concerned with final doctrines as well as with fundamental 
principles. It involves a disregard of this fact when attempts are 
occasionally made to represent Jesus as teaching a resurrection 
following immediately upon death in the case of each individual. 
Thus a recent writer takes the manner in which our Lord 
argues against the Sadducees to imply that the patriarchs were in 
his view immediately after death translated into a heavenly state 
and (perhaps) endowed with a new body, and that this translation 
and heavenly incarnation are by Him called the resurrection.* 
This theory lacks all real support in the Gospels. As has been 
shown above the nerve of our Lord’s argument with the Sad- 
ducees does not require that the patriarchs were at the time of 
Moses in possession of the resurrection-body, but only that they 
were in possession of the covenant-life, which would inevitably 
issue in due time into the raising of their bodies, Jno, xi. 25, where 
the resurrection and the spiritual life are identified, is another 
passage appealed to in this connection. We know, however, 
that Paul also found the principle of the resurrection in the pos- 
session of the Spirit and spoke of purely-spiritual processes in 
terms of rising from the dead, and yet alongside of this he held 
to the doctrine of a literal resurrection of the body in the future. 
Nothing forbids our understanding Jesus’ words in the same 
sense. The very argument with the Sadducees which is quoted 
in support of this theory makes the resurrection coincide with the 
beginning of the coming aeon, Luke xx. 35. If our Lord had con- 
ceived of his own resurrection after the fashion thus attributed to 
Him, the outcome would have proved him mistaken, for the 
empty grave leaves no doubt about the substantial identity be- 
tween his body that was buried and his resurrection-body. The 
resurrection-miracles also create difficulty, for, although in one 
sense they are peculiar and cannot be put on a line with the resur- 
rection proper, yet the place which our Lord assigns to them 
among the evidences of his Messianic calling (Mark xi. 5, “the 


*S. A. Fries, in an article entitled Jesu Vorstellungen von der Auferstehung 
der Toten, in Zeitschrift fiir die N. 7. Wissenschaft, 1900, p. 291, Seqq. 
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dead are raised up”), shows that they were symbolic and typical 
of the final resurrection. _In addition to all this, we have the 
explicit statement of Jno. v. 28, 29, according to which those that 
are in the tombs shall hear the voice of the Son of Man and come 
forth unto the resurrection; and in Ch. vi. 39, 44, 54, the resur- 
rection is explicitly placed at the last day.* 

Another disputed question is whether our Lord extends the 
resurrection to all mankind or confines it to the members of his 
kingdom. The argument with the Sadducees is so formulated as 
te prove only the resurrection of the children of God. Inasmuch, 
however, as the Sadducees denied every kind of resurrection, it was 
sufficient for our Lord to demonstrate that some would be raised, 
viz. those in regard to whom it was most easy to prove, without 
intending thereby to deny the universality of the resurrection. 
Appeal is frequently made to the universality of the judgment 
connected with the Parousia as presupposing a universal resur- 
rection, but this consideration is not decisive, since a judgment of 
disembodied spirits is not a priori inconceivable and actually is 
assumed in some Jewish writings.{ Nor is the phrase “‘resurrec- 
tion of the just” in Luke xiv. 14, sufficiently unequivocal to settle 
the dispute, seeing it may mean equally well “the resurrection 
which belongs to the just alone” as “that resurrection-state which 
will fall to the share of the just.”” Again, that the righteous are 
said to attain to the resurrection from the dead (Luke xx. 35) does 
not imply that the resurrection as such is an attainment of which 
the others fall short, for the whole passage deals with the blessed 
resurrection of the people of God and not with the resurrection 
in the abstract.{ While the arguments adduced in favor of a 
partial resurrection are entirely inadequate, we have explicit and 
emphatic declarations on the other side which place the matter 
beyond doubt. ‘The final fate of the wicked is described as over- 


*In order to carry out the view above criticized Fries is compelled to declare 
these verses an interpolation, as is also done by Wendt, Das Johannesevan- 
gelium, pp. 122 Seqq, and Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, p. 320. 

So is the Book of Jubilees and in part of the Book of Enoch. 

tCharles, p. 342, thinks that Luke’s original sources taught only a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous and that Luke made out of this a universal resurrection. 
Yet he himself says that the words ‘‘counted worthy to attain’’ are distinctly 
Lucan and Pauline. Would Luke have expressed himself in such equivocal 
terms, if he was consciously modifying his sources in the manner assumed? 
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taking them in the body, Cir. Mk. ix. 43-48, and that this is not a 
mere accommodation of speech may be seen from Math. x. 20, 
where God is said to be able to destroy both soul and body in Ge- 
henna. In Jno. v. 29, Jesus draws a formal distinction between 
“the resurrection of life’ and “the resurrection of judgment.” 
At this point we once more verify that our Lord’s doctrine 
of the resurrection rests on a broader basis than that of indi- 
vidual soteriology. The raising of the dead forms part of a 
process of cosmical proportions which draws within its range the 
entire physical universe and therefore extends to the wicked as 
well as the righteous. E,ven in the case of the wicked the resur- 
rection of the body and the recompense in the body are necessary 
to the completeness of the theodicy which forms the essence of the 
final coming of the kingdom. 

In regard to the nature of the resin ecunaae little is taught 
by our Lord directly. The argument with the Sadducees implies 
that the risen will be “equal unto the angels.” The word “equal” 
here as elsewhere in the New Testament does not express same- 
ness of nature, but parity of status. It relates in the present case 
to the exemption from death and the consequent ceasing of the 
process of propagation and of marriage. The general conception 
of an angelic glory is not directly expressed by these words. We 
have no right simply to carry back into our Lord’s teaching the 
specifically Pauline conception of the spiritual body. On the 
other hand it should be remembered that undoubtedly this Pauline 
conception was derived from the appearance of Christ in his 
celestial glory which Paul beheld on the way to Damascus. And 
on general grounds as well as on the basis of the account of the 
transfiguration we must believe that our Lord was fully cognizant 
of the glory that was awaiting Him. Consequently, even though 
He should not have explicitly taught this truth, the form in which 
it was present to his own mind cannot have differed from that in 
which Paul possessed it. Besides this, our Lord’s doctrine of the 
final kingdom is so dominated by the principle of the celestial cha- 
racter of the life in this kingdom, that He cannot have conceived 
of the body otherwise than as fully adjusted to the conditions of 
such a life and to the entire supernatural environment in which it 
will have to move. Jno. v. 28, 29, and Luke xv. 14, xx. 35, 36 
make it probable that the body of glory will be the immediate 
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product of the resurrection, and not the result of a subsequent 
transformation of the body first risen from the grave in its pre- 
vious natural condition. 


THE VALIDITY AND SUFFICIENCY OF HUMAN 
TESTIMONY TO THE MIRACULOUS.* 


PROFESSOR R. A. WEBB, D. D., CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


The morning after the crucifixion the plight of the disciples was 
abject; their leader was dead—dead, in their opinion, discredit- 
ably ; his promises, as they had understood them, had failed; their 
cause seemed lost; they felt themselves to be victims and a laugh- 
ing-stock; they were chagrined, irritated, disgusted; they felt 
like dupes, and were resolved to be more cautious in the future; 
they would not soon commit themselves again to the discipleship 
of some plausible character, claiming to be a messenger of God. 

On the very next morning—Monday—however, it began to be 
noised about that the grave, in which the remains of their late 
Lord had been deposited, was empty. It was being said on the 
streets of Jerusalem that his disciples had filched the body. Pre- 
sently Mary Magdalene came running with the story that the 
sepulchre was really empty, but that the Lord was alive, and she 
had seen and conversed with him (Mark xvi. 9; Jno. xx. 14). 
In a little, her story was confirmed by certain other women, re- 
turning from the tomb (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10). The women were 
then confirmed by Simon Peter (Luke xxiv. 34) ; and he by two 
other disciples returning from Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 13). This 
sort of talk soon brought ten of the despairing disciples together 
that they might converse with one another, when Jesus himself 
suddenly appeared behind the closed door in the very room where 
they were holding their secret council (Jno. xx. 19). From this 
meeting Thomas was absent, perhaps because his very weariness 
of spirit had made his feet tardy and his heart indifferent; but 
meeting the others a little later, they joyfully cried out to him, 
“We have seen the Lord.” But the smarting Thomas will not 
easily be duped, as he supposes, again. He will receive now 

*This article was prepared with my eye on Jno. xx. 19-29—the Sabbath School 
lesson for the fourth Sabbath in April. R. A. W. 
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nothing but the evidences of his own senses, nothing but the 
proofs of his own experience. “Except,” he says, “I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe” 
(Jno. 0/25): 

Heretofore Thomas has been relying upon testimony. He has 
been believing what other people say. He has had confidence in 
human veracity. He has trusted one person, Christ, implicitly, 
intensely. He has believed every syllable which fell from his lips 
as he understood it. He has accepted everything upon his sheer 
testimony, upon the naked word of his Lord. He has tested 
nothing by experience. He has had no desire to invoke tests of 
sense and experience. It has been his delight, his religion, to 
believe anything, everything, simply because it was said by Jesus 
of Nazareth. His credulity has brought him to bitter disappoint- 
ment. He feels that he has been trifled with, imposed upon, out- 
rageously victimised. Such humilitation he is resolved shall 
never come upon him again. He will never believe human kind 
again as long as he lives. He would not accept the word of any 
living being. He will henceforth and forever trust only his own 
senses and actual experience. ‘Thomas virtually says to his fel- 
low-apostles, “I will never believe another man as long as I live. 
The only doors to my mind henceforth are my five senses. Here- 
after, I must see with my own eyes, and confirm my seeing with 
the feeling of my own hands, before I credit anything. It is the 
only way in which a self-respecting man can protect himself 
against humiliating deceptions and fraudulent practices. Trust 
nobody but yourself; and as to yourself, trust only your five 
senses; and trust them only when they confirm each other.” 

No wise man will blame Thomas for his resolution to be cau- 
tious; particularly when he is called upon to accept the extraordi- 
nary, the wonderful, the miraculous. No man ought to believe 
a supernatural event as long as he can rationally and sensibly dis- 
pute it. But was Thomas’ position tenable? Is it rational, sen- 
sible, practical, to discredit all human testimony? 

There are three ways in which men come to accept fact: (1) by 
consciousness; (2) by thinking; (3) by testimony. 

Knowledge by consciousness, I understand to be immediate 
knowledge; scientia visionis; internal and external perception. 


~ 
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Mind and fact are brought into relation with each other, with 
nothing intervening, and the mind cognizes because it sees the 
fact. 

Knowing by thinking, I understand to be indirect knowledge; 
fact is reached by climbing; premises and conclusions are the 
names of the rungs in the ladder which we climb; it may be long 
or short, have two rungs, or a thousand; but the fact is obtained 
by a mental going after it. 

Knowledge by testimony, I understand to be indirect knowledge 
also. Instead of experiencing the fact as I do in consciousness; 
instead of going after it as I do in thinking; the fact is brought 
to me by somebody else. I trust the consciousness of other 
people. 

It isa fact that I am now writing on a white sheet of paper; it 
is a fact that a square described on the hypothenuse of a right 
angle triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described on the 
other two sides; it is a fact that the city of London exists in Eing- 
land. All three of the things here referred to are facts; I am 
just as certain of one as I am of the other. But I got each of the 
facts in a different way. I got the first by consciousness or 
sense-perception; I got the second by reasoning; I got the third 
by testimony. ‘The common sense of mankind would buffet with 
scorn and contempt the man who would deny the sufficiency and 
validity of either of these ways of obtaining fact. 

This same common sense—the only true philosophy—has, 
flailed the sceptic off the old premise of Hume, who had the 
temerity to deny the competency of human testimony to prove 
anything. 

The contention is -now restricted to the supernatural and 
miraculous. It is only with respect to this class of facts that the 
sufficiency and validity of human testimony is called in question. 
The animus of the limitation is so obvious as to discount the 
argument in its support. Theodore Parker is quoted as saying, 
“Miracles hang like a millstone about the neck of many a pious 
man, who can believe in religion, but not in the transformation of 
water into wine, or the resurrection of the body.” Others tell 
us that miracles are “the main hindrances and difficulties to the 

» acceptance” of Christianity. 
Here, then, is the “last ditch” of “doubting Thomas ;” the last 
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premise upon which he plants his feet: he admits the competency 
and credibility of human testimony with respect to every other 
fact except supernatural fact ; he concedes that his fellow-men are 
believable about every other matter; he consents to accept every 
other kind and class of fact from their hands; but he “draws the 
line” at the miracle, and, if they bring that sort of fact to him, he 
proclaims them impostors or fools. And why this great excep- 
tion? 

On a priori grounds; from the very nature of a miracle. A 
miracle is (1) an event in the external world (2) wrought by the 
immediate power of God. Factor (1) he concedes to be know- 
able, but he denies the knowableness of (2). For the miracle to 
be known, however, both (1) and (2) must be cognized. 

Let us test this contention at the grave of Lazarus. ‘The first 
factor is his resurrection from the dead—a fact which was appre- 
hensible by the five senses of the beholders. ‘The second factor in 
the case was the cause of that resurrection; and that cause was 
Christ—a cause likewise apprehensible by the five senses of the 
beholders. In this case we have a miracle in which both the fact 
and the cause of the fact are matters of sense-perception—a mode 
of cognizing, which no sceptic has any interest in disputing. 

But let us further test the agnostic premise by the greatest of 

all miracles—the resurrection of ‘Christ—the miracle which so 
staggered Thomas, who had been able to believe many others. 
.The fact—the external fact—was in this case cognizable by the 
five senses of every beholder of our risen Lord; and the cause of 
this event was our Lord himself. So again, in this most critical 
of all miracles, both the fact and the producing cause of the fact 
were matters of sense-perception, judged by the sceptic to be the 
only trustworthy mode of knowledge. 

Then why should not Thomas believe his ten fellow-apostles, 
seeing that the matter about which they spake fell within the 
range of their five senses? Certainly his unbelief could not be 
defended on a priori grounds—on the ground that a miracle is 
intrinsically unknowable, and so cannot be transmitted and certi- 
fied to by his fellow-men. 

That all the facts of the resurrection of Christ were thus mat- 
ters of sense-perception is proved by the fact that, the Sabbath « 
following the day Thomas declined to receive the testimony of 
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his fellow-apostles, Christ presented himself again to them, 
Thomas now being present, and the instant he saw, he cried, “My 
Lord and my God.” Unbelief was transmuted into faith, doubt 
became doctrine. 

If vision convinced Thomas, it had antecedently convinced his 
fellow-apostles ; if Thomas was justified in believing his own eyes, 
he would have been justified in believing the eyes of his ten fellow- 
apostles. ‘They could see as well as he; they were as honest as 
he; and if seeing was believing in the case of the apostles, seeing 
would be believing in our case also; and, it may be asked, if we 
can be right in believing our own eyes, why are we not obliged 
to believe the eyes of our fellow-men who can see as far and as 
truly as wecan? ‘The apostles, out of their own experience, send 
down the centuries to us the facts which they gathered with their 
own senses; if the story is incredible, it is because the witnesses 
are liars or fools; it cannot be discarded on the ground that the 
event is intrinsically unknowable. 

This was clearly perceived and fully acknowledged by Strauss, 
who said, “If the gospels are really and truly historical, it is 
impossible to exclude miracles from the life of Christ.” 

But the wisest of all, He who never made a mistake, put the 
seal of His approval upon the validity and sufficiency of human 
testimony when he said, “Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
believed” (Jno. xx. 29). 


THE EMPTY TOMB AND THE RISEN JESUS. 
PROFESSOR F. R. BEATTIE, PH. D., D. D., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In the teaching and faith of the apostolic age two facts were 
constantly dwelt on. These were the death and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The apostles ever preached Christ crucified, and 
Christ risen. They showed that he died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification. 

Both the apostolical and doctrinal significance of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead have a large place in apostolic teach- 
ing. The fact that Jesus left the tomb is taken to be proof of his 
divine Messiahship, and the assurance of the resurrection of his 
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people in due time. If Christ be not risen our faith is vain. If ' 
he has risen we too shall rise. And the same fact of an empty 
tomb becomes a ground of confidence and consolation to those 
who have the faith of Christ in all ages. In this article a brief 
and simple study of the empty tomb, and the risen Jesus as the 
best explanation of that untenanted grave is to be made. In 
doing so we shall pass various theories to account for the empty 
tomb under review, and seek to ascertain whether the Gospel nar- 
ratives do not give the best explanation. 


I. THE THEFT THEORY. 


_ This theory admits the fact of the death of Jesus, and that his 
body was laid in the tomb. All the particulars in the Gospel 
story, which describe the crucifixion, the removal of the body, and 
the placing of it ina borrowed tomb are admited as historical. 

But it is supposed that some one for some reason stole the body. 
The hint in the narratives of the Gospel about the expected re- 
moval of the body, and the bribing of the guards is used to give 
color to this superstition. It assumes two forms. One is that 
the disciples stole the body, so that they might start the report that 
he had risen as it was foretold by himself he would do. ‘The 
other supposition is that the Jews stole the body so as to render 
his resurrection in fulfilment of his own word impossible. In 
both cases infidelity has shown wonderful powers of imagination 
in reading the purposes of the disciples and of the Jews in regard 
to the theft of the body. 

Both suppositions are beset with endless difficulties, and call for 
much more credulity than the fact of the resurrection. Suppose 
the disciples stole it, the first difficulty would be to get at and get 
out the body. A heavy stone was over the opening to the tomb, 
and a Roman watch was set there at the request of the Jewish 
rulers. Is it reasonable to suppose that these scattered and dis- 
couraged disciples would be likely to disturb the body from its 
burial place? Then if they did succeed in getting it, how could 
they hide it in Jerusalem, or destroy it without being observed? 
They were nearly all strangers in Jerusalem, and could hardly bé 
able to secrete a dead body with any hope of escaping discovery ? 
Then in addition if they had been guilty of such a fraud, how 
came it to pass that when they realized the fact of the resurrection 
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they became such moral heroes. An act of deceit could hardly 
produce such moral effects on them. 

Then if the Jews stole the body, they would have the same diffi- 
culty in getting possession of it in the first instance. The bribery 
story is scarcely credible, for to sleep on sentinel duty was certain 
death to a Roman soldier. But, if they had stolen it, they then 
had it in their possession and could have produced it or shown 
how they had disposed of it. ‘Then when the story of his resur- 
rection began to be bruited about among his followers they had 
only to produce the body to silence all these reports. They were 
never able to do this. The tomb was empty and the body was 
absent. Hence this explanation fails. 


II. THE SWOON THEORY. 


This theory differs from the theft theory in that it first of all 
questions the reality of his death on the cross. It admits the facts 
_ of the tial, and condemnation, and crucifixion of Jesus, but 
argues that he only fainted or swooned on the cross. ‘This sup- 
position denies the reality of the supernatural, and undertakes to 
explain the facts naturally. His death consequently cannot be 
admitted to have actually taken place. The fatigue of the days 
before his crucifixion, the pain of this particular mode of death all 
combined to induce the collapse or swoon which overtook him. 
It was in this state that the Roman soldiers found him when they 
came to hasten death. They thought he was dead, but as a mat- 
ter of fact he had only fainted. Then the cool air of the tomb 
and the odor of the spices used in embalming the body revived him 
aiter kind hands had laid the body tenderly in the tomb. 

But this theory is full of difficulties and absurdities. First of 
all the fact of his death is well attested. ‘The Roman soldiers 
would no doubt make pretty careful examination. Then the 
spear wound made in his side would have caused death even if he 
was only in a swoon state when it was inflicted. Then sup- 
posing he did revive how could he untie himself from the grave 
clothes, and how could he get out of the tomb with the stone and 
the guard there? If it were hard for his disciples to get in to 
steal the body, it would be far harder for this weak, faint, 
wounded man to get out of the tomb. In addition, when his fol- 
lowers saw him he was able to walk about, which showed that 
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his wounds were healed also. This healing could only have been 
supernatural, and hence the supernatural is not escaped with 
terms of this theory unless the historicity of the whole narra- 
tives is denied. ‘Thus the fact of one risen from the dead is the 
better explanation of the empty tomb and the absent body. 


III, THE VISION THEORY. 


This theory differs from the two already outlined in that it ad- 
mits the death, it denies the theft, but refuses to assert the resur- 
rection. ‘The body it argues was laid in the grave and never came 
to life again at all. It is evident that this theory makes a large 
draft on credulity when it will not admit the fact of an empty 
tomb at all. The body remained in the grasp of death, either in 
this tomb or another. 

Then the story of the resurrection has to be accounted for. 
They say that ‘his followers, especially the women were in a 
highly excited expectant frame of mind. They were worn out, 
weary and nervous, and with their highly imaginative natures they 
were ready to see visions and dream dreams about the risen Jesus. 
Coming in the early twilight of the morning with the mists slowly 
lifting, and the gardener moving about they fancied that they saw 
some one like their Lord, and without making careful inquiry 
they at once began to give currency to the report. And always 
afterwards all the appearances of Jesus are to be explained in the 
same way. 

This is even a more absurd theory, even though a big book is 
written to support it. To begin with, the body would surely 
have turned up somewhere if the resurrection of it had not taken 
place. Then the women and the disciples were in no frame of 
mind to expect Jesus to come to life again. The women went 
to finish the burial offices, and not to see him alive. And the dis- 
ciples would scarcely believe the report when it first came to their 
ears. Then they all had the same sort of vision with wonderful 
uniformity. Then, too, the reality of Jesus’ body after the resur- 
rection as tested by Thomas tells against this theory. But above 
all the empty tomb, and the absent body still call for explanation. 
_ Here we have one truly dead and buried, leaving the tomb where 
his body had been laid out, and appearing to his former associ- 
ates so that they had no doubt that it was he. ‘This fact best ex- 
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plains the absent body and the empty tomb. 


IV. THE HISTORICAL THEORY. 


This is to the effect that Jesus was truly dead when placed in 
the tomb, and that he really rose from the dead. The human 
spirit and body were parted for a time, and were reunited in their 
former relation by the fact of the resurrection. 

In proof of this we have not only the insufficiency of the nega- 
tive theories already sketched, but abundant positive proof. This 
can now be presented only in outline. 

First, the prediction of his resurrection by Jesus himself has 
some force. He predicted this fact in various ways. He also 
foretold other things, such as the ruin of Jerusalem. These 
events came to pass. So his resurrection is the natural sequence 
to his prediction of it. 

Secondly, the experience of the Roman guard set to watch the 
tomb has great value. If the Gospel narrative be taken as histo- 
rical it clearly implies that these guards saw and heard strange 
things that night. So much so that they came and reported it to 
the authorities. Then came the bribery story, and the efforts of 
the Jews to silence the rumor of his resurrection. 

Thirdly, the ten appearances between the resurrection and the 
ascension have the utmost value. To his followers he thus ap- 
peared that they might be valid witnesses. Five times the first 
day he showed himself. To Mary, then to the other women, to 
Peter, to the two, and to the ten disciples, he appeared. Five 
times afterwards are on record. ‘To the eleven Thomas being 
present, to seven by the Sea of Galilee, to five hundred on a moun- 
tain, to James, and at the ascension make up the list. These ap- 
pearances, or epiphanies, are of indubitable force in proving the 
reality of the resurrection. And to these may be added the case 
of Paul as unique. 

Fourthly, the New Testament writers invariably assume it to 
be true. Peter and Paul in their preaching and writing give it 
almost as much prominence as his death, which indicates that they 
regarded it as distinctly historical. Had they been setting forth 
a fiction, they would not have been apt to give it so much promi- 
nence in their teaching. 

Fifthly, the moral effect on the disciples is one of the most 
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marked things connected with the resurrection, and one of the 
strong confirmations of its reality. Their doubt was turned into 
unwavering faith, and those who had been timid if not cowardly 
became moral heroes. Had they been conscious that what they 
taught about the risen Jesus was alla fable, this moral result 
could not have reasonably taken place. 

Sixthly, the early Church laid firm hold of this great fact. Its 
preaching, its life and its hope was permeated with a belief of its 
reality. The early apostolic and patristic writings are full of it. 
The change in the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week indicates its influence. On the tombs of the early Christ- 
ians, especially in the Catacombs, there are varied monumental 
evidences of the belief in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 

Seventhly, its doctrinal and practical significance in the com- 
pleteness of the Gospel and its assured hope of eternal life can 
only be mentioned here. This is a strong consideration. The 
resurrection of Jesus was necessary to complete his work on earth 
and prepare him for his reign and intercession in heaven now. 
And for our hope he has by his resurrection become the first-fruits 
of them that slept. 

Hence the risen Jesus best explains the enhian tomb. So he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. And we shall be like him 
when we shall see him as he is. 


THE PLACE OF THE RESURRECTION IN THE 
CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


REV. FRANCIS PALMER, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The great leader of modern unbelief, Strauss, has declared that 
the Resurrection is ‘‘the centre of the centre, the real heart of 
Christianity as it has been until now.”’ Christlieb, defending this 
article of faith, takes the same position when he says, “the dogma 
of the resurrection is the proof of all other dogmas, the foundation 
of our Christian life and hope, the soul of the entire apostolic 
preaching, the corner stone on which the Christian Church is 
built.” The New Testament substantiates such opinion. 

The Resurrection is put forward as a fact. Such appears in 
Christ’s argument for its reality (Matt. xxii. 31) ; and numerous 
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predictions of his own resurrection (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 22, etc.) ; 
and of that of others (John v. 25; vi. 54, etc.). The resurrection 
of Christ is recorded in each gospel (Matt. xxviii. etc.) ; is reit- 
erated in the sermons and epistles of Peter and Paul (Acts ii. 22; 
xiii. 16, etc.) ; and is testified to by many witnesses (cf. I. Cor. xv. 
4-8). 

It is recognized likewise as a credential of Christ, as Son of God 
(Rom. i. 4); as Saviour of men (Acts iv. 10-12; x. 34; Rom. v. 
12, etc.) ; as our great High Priest (Heb. iv. 14; vii. 24-8 ; ix. 27- 
8, etc.), securing forgiveness of sins (Acts v. 31; X. 345 xill. 29, 
38), and justification of believers (Rom. iv. 25; Acts xiii. 37-39); 
as our present Intercessor (Rom. viii. 34) ; as our Deliverer from 
wrath to come (I. Thes. i. 9) ; as the Conqueror of death (Rom. 
vi. 8-10), guaranteeing our own resurrection (I. Pet. i. 3; I. Cor. 
vi. 14) ; and as Lord (Rom. xiv. 9; Acts v. 31; ii. 32-6). 

The Resurrection, again, is recognized as an essential article of 
faith. Christ links it with his death when foretelling his Passion 
(Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 22; xx. 19). So likewise do Peter and Paul 
in theigearly apostolic addresses (Acts ii. 22; iii. 12; iv. 10-12; v. 
31; X. 34; xiii. 16-39; xvii. 2, etc.). With the death of Jesus 
the Resurrection is described as the habitual theme of Paul (Acts 
xvii. 2, 18; xxiv. 14). It was that for which he felt himself called 
in question when summoned before the authorities (Acts xxiii. 6; 
xxiv. 21). Belief in it he regarded as essential to salvation 
(Rom. x. 9-10). Without it he felt there was no content in the 
gospel (I. Cor. xv. 14,«evds); nor aught for faith to lay hold 
upon (I. Cor. xv. 14 b) ; nor trustworthiness in the apostolic testi- 
monies (I. Cor. xv. 15) ; nor salvation from sin (I. Cor. xv. 17) ; 
nor profitableness in Christian faith (I. Cor. xv. 17, ud@tacos). 
But in and through the resurrection of Christ he felt there was a 
certainty of salvation to steadfast believers (I. Cor. xv. 1, 2 ff; 
Rom. v. 12) ; a basis for our acceptance (Rom. iv. 24) ; a ground 
for our justification (Rom. iv. 25); an object for our attainment 
(Phil. iii. 10) ; and a standard and inspiration for Christian living 
(Col. ili. 1). 

Historically speaking, the resurrection of Jesus caused Christ- 
ianity. Stalker observes, ‘Christianity died with Christ and was 
laid with Him in the sepulchre.” Christ had prophesied his resur- 
rection as he had foretold his death, but while He lay in the grave 
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no human being expected it. His opponents did not. Neither 
did his disciples. They lingered about his grave but only to 
anoint his dead body. ‘The first reports of his resurrection they 
treated as “idle tales.” There never was an enterprise more 
thoroughly at an end than was that of Jesus while his body was in 
the tomb. Yet within a brief period it was alive again with an 
enthusiasm and vitality that enabled it to conquer the centuries 
and to live to-day. That which revived Christianity was the 
resurrection of Jesus. ‘“The Resurrection created the church, the 
risen Christ made Christianity, and even now the Christian faith 
stands or falls with Him. ... If it be true that no living Christ ever 
issued from the tomb of Joseph, then that tomb became the grave 
not of a man but of a religion, with all the hopes built on it and all 
the splendid enthusiasms it has inspired” (Fairbairn). 

The Resurrection of Jesus is fundamental in Christianity, how- 
ever, not only as the historical cause of its existence, but as the 
credible evidence of its authority as a divine revelation. Christ’s 
authority as a teacher of supernatural truth rests upon his miracles 
and particularly upon that of his resurrection. ‘Miracles are of 
course correlates of the Incarnation, the proper insignia of divin- 
ity. But the Incarnation is not a truth that can be established 
directly by external evidence. Miracles, and especially the Resur- 
rection, lend themselves to such evidence. ‘This one miracle, most 
capable of proof, once conceded, carries with it all the other 
miraculous works of Jesus, but disproved, it invalidates them all. 
It is by the resurrection of Jesus that He is declared to be the Son 
of God with power, and only in that mighty act does one hear the 
last and clearest of God’s utterances, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.” 

The reliability of Jesus as a religious teacher is likewise depend- 
ent upon his resurrection. On more than one occasion He 
solemnly declared that He was to rise again from the dead, that 
He was to quicken others as well as Himself, raising them up at 
the last day (John v. 21; vi. 51), and that He was Himself the 
embodiment of life and such as essentially triumphs over death 
(John xi. 25). If He failed to rise He was mistaken, and a 
mistake in so vital a particular cannot but shake confidence in his 
other majestic claims touching his person, work, relation to the 
Father and prospects for Himself and people. . 
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Then the trustworthiness of the disciples as witnesses of Jesus 
is dependent upon his resurrection. Paul puts his finger upon 
this truth when he says, “If Christ be not risen then... . we are 
found false witnesses of God because we have testified of God that 
He raised up Christ.” If we cannot trust them in this particular 
we cannot in their other marvelous testimonies touching Jesus 
and his life, and we undermine the authority of Christianity as a 
revelation from God. Because of its evidential value the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus stands as a central and essential fact of Christianity. 

But the resurrection of Jesus is equally important from a soteri- 
ological point of view. The religion of Christ is a religion of 
redemption, the freeing of man from the depravity, guilt and 
penalty of sin by a Redeemer, who accomplishes for him what he 
cannot accomplish for himself. The resurrection of Jesus is, 
however, the essential proof that the penalty of sin was exhausted 
ir. Christ’s sufferings and death, and that salvation was thereby 
secured to believers. The penalty of sin is death: “Death through 
sin... . death reigned .. . . even over those that had not sinned 
after the likeness of Adam’s transgression... .” (Rom. v. 12-17 
cf.; vi. 23). Christ submitted to death as the penalty of sin 
(Rom. iv. 25; vi. 10; viii. 3; Gal. iii. 13). He was raised as 
proof that the penalty of sin was exhausted and that humanity in 
Him was justified. “Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more; death no more hath dominion over him. For the death 
that he died he died unto sin once: but the life that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God.” “Delivered for our offenses he was raised again 
for our justification” (Rom. vi. 9, 10; iv. 25; cf. viii. 3, 11). It 
is the resurrection of Jesus consequently that is the proof that in 
Christ the penalty of sin is exhausted. If He did not rise from 
the dead, it is idle to talk of anything in the nature of expiation 
or sacrifice for sin in the death which He died. In that case He 
would still be under the power of death, suffering the death 
penalty for sin, and the hope of any salvation being secured by 
Him for any of us would be visionary in the extreme. “If Christ 
be not risen then is our preaching vain and your faith is also 
vain. ... ye are yet in your sins. They also which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” The birth, life and death of Christ 
are essential to salvation, but all would be inefficacious without the 
resurrection. Paul and the apostles preach Christ and Him cruci- 
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fied, but by that they do not mean a doctrine of crucifixion but of 
salvation through Him who was crucified and rose again seeing 
no corruption, that through Him might be preached forgiveness of 
sins and by Him all that believe might be justified from all things 
from which they could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
There is no enthronement of death in the apostolic gospel but the 
enthronement of life, and the priesthood of Christ is efficient, not 
because of his death only, but because of his risen life that gives 
content to his death. “He, because he abideth forever hath his 
priesthood unchangeable, wherefore also he is able to save to the 
uttermost them that draw near unto God through him, seeing that 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

As the resurrection of Jesus is essential to the efficiency of his 
death, so likewise is it to his exaltation as the perfected and glori- 
fied man, and to his Session at the right hayd of God, the ever 
present Object of worship and Hearer of prayer. If He be not 
risen He has not been, as the apostles teach, by the right hand of 
God exalted. He has not ascended far above all heavens filling 
all things. He is not able to fulfill his promise to be with his 
people alway. He has not been given a name that is above every 
name and been recognized of God as the omnipresent Object of 
universal worship. He is not the Hearer of prayer. He is not 
able to send another Comforter. He is not the right hand of God 
exercising the powers and prerogatives of Deity. Upon the 
Resurrection depends the truth of the apostle’s statement that God 
hath made the same Jesus, whom the house of Israel crucified, to 
be both Lord and ‘Christ. 

The place of the Resurrection in the Christian system is again 
seen in the fact that it is the norm and nerve of the Christian life. 
The Christian life is not a faith only. It is an experience. It is 
an awakening out of the death of sin and a living unto God by the 
power and inspiration of the gospel. This newness of life finds 
its norm or type in the resurrection of Jesus. “Like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead through the glory of the Father even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” ‘The death that he 


, died, he died unto sin once; but the life that he liveth, he liveth 


unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” “God being rich in 
mercy for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
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were dead through our trespasses, quickened us together with 
Christ... and raised us up with him, and made us to sit with him 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus... we are his workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus for good works.” In such passages the 
risen life of Christ is regarded as the type of that new life we 
should live in Christ. 

The Christian life finds its inspiration or nerve in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus as well as its norm. “Always bearing about in 
the body the dying of Jesus that the life also of Jesus might be 


manifested in our body . . . we believe and therefore also we 
speak ; knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 
up us also with Jesus and shall present us with you.” “Ye 


turned unto God from idols to serve a living and true God and to 
wait for his Son from heaven whom he-raised from the dead even 
Jesus which delivereth us from the wrath to come.” “Where- 
fore . . . ye also were made dead to the law through the body of 
Christ; that ye should be joined to another even to him who was 
raised from the dead that we might bring forth fruit unto God.” 
“Tf ye then be risen with Christ seek those things that are above 
where Christ is, seated on the right hand of God.” The resur- 
rection of Jesus is the real nerve of the Christian life. That life 
is the entrance into relations and unions with a living Christ that 
are as vital and intimate and constant as those which unite branch 
and vine. It is belief in, and an experience of, the promise “I am 
with you alway,” that give that life its vitality and power. 
Knowing Christ as risen from the grave, the Conqueror of death 
and a present Lord, one may triumph over opposition, withstand 
temptation and give himself to God with an energy and zeal that 
is constant to the end. But a denial of the Resurrection cuts the 
nerve of the Christian life, saps its power and bleeds its vital 
strength. It is only as one knows Christ and the power of his 
resurrection as well as his sufferings that he can declare, “I live 
and yet no longer I but Christ liveth in me and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself up for me.” ‘There is 
neither pattern nor power for the Christian’s life apart from 
Christ and Him risen as well as crucified. 

Life and immortality are brought to light in the gospel of the 
risen Christ. Other evidences of immortality there are, but the 
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most impressive and conclusive of all proofs is afforded in the 
resurrection of Jesus. There is now no need of argument to 
prove a life beyond. Here is one who is in it. His resurrection 
carries with it the resurrection of his people. ‘Because I live ye 
shall live also.’ ‘Since He rose from the dead the world into 
which He has gone is a real one. And because He rose it is clear 
that there is an unseen Spirit, mightier than the mightiest mate- 
rial powers, a God, who is seeking his own purposes and ends and 
working to bring us to a knowledge of spiritual and eternal 
verities. Knowledge of the supernatural world is very largely 
wrapped up in the resurrection of Jesus. 

With the resurrection of Jesus stands or falls the heaven of 
believers. Heaven grows out of such words as these, “T go to 
prepare a place for you.’’ , “I am the resurrection and the life, he 
that believeth on me though he were dead yet shall he live.” 
“Father I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am that they may behold my glory.” Verily, verily 
I say unto you, the hour is coming and now is when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God and they that hear shall live.” 
Without the restirrection of Jesus there is no content to these 
words. A living Head means living members. A dead head 
means dead and corrupting members. As Peter affirms, it is “by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ that we are begotten again to a 
lively hope, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away.” Without that resurrection ours is discourag- 
ingly uncertain. And for us and for those that have fallen asleep 
in Christ and for all that have gone out into the great darkness 
there is but one hope—a risen Christ. 

The resurrection of Jesus made Christianity. It is its greatest 
credential as a divine revelation. It is essential to its saving » 
virtue as a redemptive system. It is the declaration of Christ as 
the Son of God and a glorified man. It is the pattern and power 
of the Christian life. It is our guarantee of immortality and 
ground of expectant hope as believers. And without it Christ is 
not declared to be the Son of God, and Saviour of men, and De- 
liverer from the power as well as from the guilt of sin, the Con- 
queror of death and the first fruits of them that slept. Without 
it eternal life is a perhaps and heaven a peradventure. The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ must ever remain the Shibboleth of our 
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Christian faith as it is the heart of the apostolic gospel. 


THE HARMONY OF THE ACCOUNTS OF OUR LORD’S 
RESURRECTION. 


REV. M’CHEYNE EDGAR, D. D., DUBLIN. 


There has not been so much attention in recent years to the 
harmonizing of Holy Scripture, under the impression that it has 
taken shape like ordinary literature, and may, notwithstanding its 
special inspiration, contain irreconcilable contradictions. But we 
believe that an honest attempt at harmonizing apparent discre- 
pancies will have its reward; and nowhere more surely than in the 
accounts of our Lord’s Resurrection. Gilbert West, as we know, 
was converted from scepticism to faith in Christianity through a 
study of the various accounts of the Resurrection; and Loofs has 
quite lately admitted the possibility of reconciling them.* It is 
with some confidence, therefore, that we proceed to offer a brief 
account of our Lord’s manifestations after the resurrection. 

The chief objection to the accounts in the Gospels has been our 
Lord’s appearances to His disciples in Jerusalem after He has 
prophesied and promised that He would meet them in Galilee. 
But if it can be shown that the manifestations in Jerusalem were 
forced upon Him through the lack of discernment on the part of 
His followers, then the Jerusalem manifestations are seen to be 
a gracious condescension to the weakness of His disciples’ faith 
and a necessary preparation for the Galilean manifestations. 
Passing by for the present the dispersal of the Roman guard by! 
the angels and the earthquake, that the women’s way might be 
cleared to the empty tomb, we shall start with their advent in the 
early morning. 

1. Mary Magdalene may have come alone to the sepulchre, but 
other women were there before she left to carry the news to 
Peter and John. ‘This is shown by her report, “They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and wr know not where they 
have laid him” (John xx. 2). Peter and John in consequence 


*Cf, Gilbert West’s Observations on the History and Evidences of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ passim: also Loofs’ Die Auferstehungsberichte und thr 
Wert. 
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run in hot haste to the tomb, John reaching it first, but not ven- 
turing to enter until Peter has gone in. The result of Peter’s 
observation is perplexity, but the result of John’s is faith. “He 
saw, and believed” (John xx. 8). John was thus the first be- 
liever in our Lord’s resurrection, and his belief was based upon 
circumstantial evidence, the discarded grave-clothes, carefully 
laid aside because never to be needed any more! This fact that 
John was the first believer in our Lord’s resurrection, and that he 
believed on circumstantial evidence, is the key to the Resurrection- 
history. Peter, Mary, the other women should all have reached 
the same conclusion as John. It was their own fault they did not. 
But if they had believed on circumstantial evidence, the Jerusalem 
manifestations would not have been necessary, and the manifesta- 
tions would have been confined to Galilee. It was our Lord’s 
consideration for His strangely blind disciples which led Him to 
manifest Himself to them and so make their faith the result of 
sight. In all the other cases except John’s, seeing was believing. 
No wonder Christ subsequently said in His interview with 
Thomas, “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved” (John xx. 29). 

But now let us notice our Lord’s dealings with Mary. She had 
returned after telling Peter and John. Whether she reached the 
tomb again before they left or no, we cannot say. But she waits 
and weeps. ‘The word used (xAatovoa) signifies to “wail” and 
“cry aloud.” She attracts the notice of the angels in the tomb, 
one of whom asks her, “Woman, why wailest thou?” to whom 
she replies, ‘“Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him” (John xx. 13). Then is it that 
the Risen Lord Himself interposes, asks her, as the angels had 
done, “Woman, why wailest thou? whom seekest thou?” and re- 
veals Himself by His voice. His stalwart appeararice leads her 
to fancy He is the gardener ; His tender tone, as He says “Mary,” 
leads her to recognize her Risen Lord. She manifestly in the 
emotion of the moment makes a rush to seize His feet, that she 
may never let Him go. But He prevents her, saying, “Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your 
Father : and to my God and your God” (John xx. 17). Now the 
word used (avaBaive) is the present, and seems to relate to a pres- 
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ent ascension to the Father which Jesus was about to undertake. 
To suppose the word referred to the final and visible ascension at 
the end of some six weeks would hardly be intelligible; rather let 
us believe that he undertook an immediate, though of course invis- 
ible ascension to the Father immediately after His interview with 
Mary. Then He would be in a position to confer the Holy Ghost 
on His disciples, and to arrange the affairs of the Kingdom ac- 
cording to the conditions long before laid down (cf. John vii. 39). 

2. Having thus converted Mary to faith in His resurrection 
and ascended to the Father, He is in a position to overtake the 
other women as they retire from the tomb. They had enjoyed a 
vision of angels; they had been instructed by them that the Lord 
is risen and that He is going before His disciples into Galilee; but 
they are departing in fear as well as joy. ‘They are not yet as- 
sured that He is risen (Mat. xxviii. 6-8). Accordingly Jesus 
meets them, saying “All hail.” His second manifestation is to 
take away their fear and make them certain of His resurrection. 
His words to them, as they hold His feet, are “Be not afraid; go 
tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see 
me” (Mat. xxviii.9, 10). In Mark we find that the angels make 
special reference to Peter (Mark xvi. 7). And this consequently 
raises the question of 

3. His third manifestation, which was to Simon Peter. Mary, 
we must remember, has come in to tell of her vision of angels, of 
her interview with Jesus, and of His intended ascension to the 
Father. ‘The other women come in with an account of a vision of 
angels, of their special mention of Peter, and of the Lord’s in- 
tended meeting in Galilee. Was it wonderful if the two accounts 
would seem irreconcilable, and so idle tales in which they could 
not believe? (Mark xvi. 11). Would it not be also likely that 
Peter would resolve to return to the sepulchre to see if possible the 
angels he had overlooked, and get the message from their own 
mouths? This at least suggests sufficient motive for a second 
visit to the empty tomb on the part of Peter. It was during this 
personal excursion, as we believe, which Peter took to find the 
angels that he was granted what was better far, an interview with 
the Risen Lord Himself. About it we have no particulars, merely 
the fact that such an interview took place (I. Cor. xv. 5). But it 
would be a gracious interview, healing Peter’s backsliding and re- 
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storing a sense of pardon. ‘Thus does Peter become a believer in 
the resurrection. 

4. Next our Risen Lord manifests Himself to Cleopas and his 
companion as they journey to Emmaus. ‘They had been in the 
upper room; they had heard the women’s reports; but they had 
left unbelieving (Luke xxiv. 11). ‘To convince Cleopas, who 
was our Lord’s uncle, and his fellow pilgrim, and who would not 
believe on testimony, Jesus grants them a special manifestation. 
He was not recognized, ‘however, by His outward appearance; 
nor even by His heart-moving discourse; but by His devoutness 
as He dispensed the blessed elements at the supper. And then 
He suddenly became invisible to them (dpavtos éyévero aa’ avrév). 
In these circumstances, the two new believers in the resurrection 
return at once to Jerusalem to report their experience. And there 
is nothing to hinder the supposition that the invisible Saviour was 
their companion on the return journey too, and that when the 
door which was barred for fear of the Jews was opened to admit 
the pilgrims, He in His invisible form may have passed into the 
midst of the meeting, to reveal Himself, as we know He did, 
immediately after their report. In this way we escape all neces- 
sity of speculating how a spiritual body can pass through a barred 
door. It would seem, however, that the repoft of Cleopas and 
his companion overturned the faith of the meeting in Christ’s 
resurrection. ‘The accounts of the women’ and of Peter and 
Cleopas are so various that, as Mark puts it, ““They believed them 
not” (Mark xvi. 13). It was needful to end the unbelief by 
another manifestation. 

s. Accordingly Jesus, who was, as we have suggested, already 
in the room, passes from the invisible to the visible condition, 
speaks “‘Peace” to them, eats before them, and gives them an “in- 
fallible proof” that He is indeed.risen from the dead. In doing 
so, He had surely every right, as Mark puts it, to upbraid them 
for their unbelief and hardness of heart in not believing those 
who had seen Him after he was risen (Mark xvi. 14). 

6. But yet another manifestation was needful in Jerusalem, 
and this was eight days after to doubting Thomas. He was 
absent when the others were convinced by the Risen Saviour Him- 
self; and when they told Thomas what they had seen and heard, 
he declared his determination not to believe unless he put his 
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finger into the print of the nails and thrust his hand into His 
side (John xx. 24-29). It ‘has been said in defence of Thomas 
that he only wanted the same evidence which the others had re- 
ceived. But the evidence was cumulative, and he was clearly at 
fault in ignoring so much testimony. Yet even to his lack of 
faith Jesus condescends ‘to supply the cure, and so, when eight 
days after the disciples are again in the upper room and Thomas 
with them, Jesus suddenly reappears, upbraids Thomas about his 
unbelief, shows that He had overheard the declaration of the 
terms on which he would believe, and acquiesces in them; and 
Thomas is compelled by the demonstration to believe in the Risen 
Saviour as his Lord and God (John xx. 28).* The manifesta- 
tions at Jerusalem are thus shown to hang historically together, 
and to have been necessitated purely by the unbelief of the disci- 
ples. If they had had the discernment of the circumstantial evi- 
dence like John, they would not ‘have been needed; and the be- 
lievers might have gone straight to Galilee to the great meeting 
there. 

7. Upon the Galilean manifestation we are bound to lay the 
emphasis. It was to be the great interview, and the place and 
time were manifestly matter of appointment. ‘The disciples were 
evidently in no unseemly haste. They waited at Jerusalem, and 
then went off in such a way as to escape all inconvenient notice, 
intending to turn up at the great mountain (Mat. xxviii. 16). 
Some of them have time to visit their old haunts on the lake of 
Galilee, on their way north; and John xxi..gives us an interesting 
account of another manifestation on the part of Jesus upon the 
shore of the lake. It was only natural that men, who had for- 
saken their Lord at the crisis of His history, should conclude that 
they could no longer be “‘fishers of men.” Had they not forfeited 
their ministry? and would it not be better for them to “unfrock 
themselves” and degenerate into their old trade of “fishermen.” 
This seems accordingly to have been the idea of the seven as they 
went a fishing once again on the Galilean lake. Christ’s interview 
was to convey to Simon in the first instance, and then to the others 
the assurance that they may yet be “pastors” in His Church not- 


*The author begs to refer readers to a full discussion of this whole subject in 
his Gospel of a Risen Saviour, published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh 
in 1892, pp. 107-134. 
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withstanding their unfaithfulness. This was an important pre- 
liminary to the meeting in the great mountain. 

8. This great meeting was attended, as St. Paul indicates, by 
about 500. It was held, we have reason to believe, on the mount 
of Transfiguration, and our Lord’s appearance seems to have been 
similarly glorious. ‘This seems the natural interpretation of the 
instruction to the favored disciples not to mention the transfigu- 
ration until the Son of Man was risen from the dead (Mat. xvii. 
9). Supposing, then, that our Risen Lord appeared in His glory 
at the rendezvous on the Galilean mount, there would be only 
three out of the 500 who had ever seen Him in such glory before. 
It would be most natural for the 497 to doubt the personality be- 
fore them as that of Him who was so “‘meek and lowly” all His 
life through. No wonder if some at first doubted (Mat. xxviii. 
17). But Peter, James and John would come to the aid of the 
doubters by telling them that He was just as glorious at the 
Transfiguration. In this way faith in the Risen and Glorified 
Master would soon take the place of doubt throughout the 500. 
And he would tell them of His authority in heaven and in earth, 
and of their duty to make disciples of all the nations. It was a 
splendid conclusion to His ministry on earth. 

g. Of His manifestation to James, His brother, we have no 
particulars. We only are assured of the fact (I. Cor. xv. 7). 

10. His last appearance was at the final Ascension, when He 
led His disciples out as far as Bethany and was then received up 
to heaven (Luke xxiv, 49-53; Acts i. 1-14; Mark xvi. 19-20; I. 
Cor. xv. 7). The disciples had returned to Jerusalem, as their 
work was to begin there. And so the Forty Days’ fellowship, so 
uncertain and yet so significant, must end, and a new dispensation 
of the Spirit begin. And so it is expedient that He should go 
away in order that the the Comforter may be given unto them. 
Accordingly He ascends visibly and finally from earth to heaven. 
If it is asked where was He when invisible during the “great forty 
days?” we can only conjecture that He made the Father’s house 
His headquarters, and made every manifestation literally from 
heaven. In this way, the whole history becomes instinct with 
beauty and significance. 

It will, we think, be seen from what has been advanced that the 
narratives are most harmonious and tend to strengthen faith. 
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Jerusalem and Galilean manifestations are alike reasonable, and 
historic. There is no improbability about either. The “proofs” 
Christ gave of His resurrection were indeed “infallible” and they 
were “many.” May our eyes be open to them and may we not be 
exposed to just upbraiding because of unbelief. 


THE DEVIL. 


PROFESSOR W. A. MOOREHEAD, D. D., XENIA, OHIO. 


A forbidding theme assuredly. But it is one respecting which 
Christians cannot afford to be ignorant. The number is not 
small of those who scout the idea that there is loose in the world 
a strong fierce spirit whose sole aim is to antagonize the Lord in 
His work of grace among men and ruin it in so far as he may. If 
the inquiry be addressed to some who profess to receive the 
Bible as the word of God, whether they believe in a personal devil, 
they will frankly confess they do not; they regard the names and 
character given him as representing the principle of evil, and 
nothing more. An intelligent Christian told the writer some 
time since that in his section of New England he knew of few 
ministers who ever mention Satan, from whose lips never fall the 
solemn words, Hell, and Eternal Punishment. Disbelief in a 
personal devil is more general than most of us think. These and 
the like facts justify the following brief paper on the Devil of 
Scripture. 

Certain notorious criminals have a profusion of aliases by 
which they are known to their partners in sin and in police circles. 
Such titles usually spring from uncommon daring in crime, or 
adroitness in evading ths officers of justice. But probably there 
is no creature known to us that has so many aliases as Satan—the 
criminal of the universe—names given hith both by men, and by 
the Bible. ‘Those men bestow on him are generally ludicrous 
and absurd; their pictures of him grotesque and false. Whatever 
induced men to paint him half human and half beast; whatever 
led them to fasten on him meaningless and silly titles, it might be 
difficult to explain. The fact, however, is no small proof of the 
singular levity shown by not a few as to his existence and power, 
perhaps also of the latent unbelief that prevails touching the 
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whole subject. Not thus is he spoken of in the word of God. 
There he is described in language the exact opposite of that which 
is so common in the speech of men. 

Here is a list (by no means exhaustive) of the manifold names 
and titles which the Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit have 
given this fallen spirit: Abaddon, Rev. ix. 11; Accuser, Rev. xii. 
10; Adversary, I. Pet. v. 8; Angel of the Abyss, Rev. ix. 11; Apol- 
lyon, Rev. ix. 11; Beelzebub, Mar. iii. 22; Belial, 2 Cor. vi. 15; 
Devil, Matt. iv. 1; Dragon, Rev. xx. 2; Great Red Dragon, Rev. 
xii. 3; Evil One, Matt. xiii. 19; Enemy, Matt. xiii. 39; Father of 
Lies, Jno. viii. 44; God of This World, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Liar, Jno. - 
viii. 44; Murderer, Jno. viii. 44; Prince of Devils, Mar. iii. 22; 
Prince of this World, Jno. xii. 31; Prince of the Power of the 
Air, Eph. ii. 2; Satan, Serpent, 2 Cor. xi. 3; Strong One, Lu. xi. 
21; Spirit of Evil-working, Eph. ii. 2; Tempter, 1 Thess. iii. 5. 

In view of these twenty-four descriptive names and titles be- 
stowed by unerring wisdom on Satan, jesting about his being, 
activities, aims, and character seem singularly out of place. One 
might as well jest of a cunning and mighty foe who continually 
tracks his steps seeking to plunge a knife into his heart. One 
might as soon jest of a vile slanderer who eagerly awaits the occa- 
sion to blast his reputation and cover his good name with infamy. 

Certain facts are fairly deducible from these twenty-four titles, 
some of which may be mentioned. 

1. Satan’s personality. He is no myth. Every attribute, 
quality, action, mark, and sign which can indicate personality are 
ascribed to him with a precision of language that refuses to be 
explained away. If we interpret these names as merely signi- 
fying the principle of evil, or as a bold personification of evil, and 
not as a living being invested with common powers, then there 
is an end to all rules of fixed thought, and the Bible “is wiped out 
as a definite testimony to anything.” It may mean anything and 
everything we please. In all the world of books there is none 
that has been so tortured and wrested from its plain meaning as 
the word of God. This statement is true not only as to the pres- 
ent subject, but as to multitudes of others as well. 

2. The comparative lateness of the revelation of the world of 
evil spirits. All these epithets given above are found in the New — 
Testament. It is very noteworthy that for almost all the infor- 
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mation we possess on the subject we are dependent on these later 
Scriptures. The Old Testament, where we should expect to find 
the largest revelation touching Satan and his kingdom, is 
strangely silent. In the temptation and fall of Eden, in the trial 
of Job, in the numbering of Israel by David, and in the prophetic 
vision of Joshua the high-priest and his adversary (Zech. iti. 1, 
2), his presence is recognized and his foul deeds recorded. But 
nowhere else in those Scriptures is there definite mention of him. — 
(The satan of Psa. cix. 6, probably is not the evil one, but a 
human accuser or adversary.) Evidences of his dreadful work is 
everywhere traceable in the Old Testament history, but no per- 
sonal disclosures of his presence. Those who glibly speak of 
what they are pleased to call “the Satan Myth,” are wont to tell 
us, that, like all other myths, this had its rise in the infancy of our 
race, in the pre-historic times when the critical acumen was wholly 
undeveloped, and when the human mind was childish and credu- 
lous to the last degree. But now that the verifying faculty is so 
marvelously unfolded, the Satan of the Bible is relegated to the 
Ahriman myth of the ancient Persians, and to the Thor and Loke 
of the Norsemen. 

But what are the facts? The most extraordinary reserve on 
the matter characterizes the very oldest books of Scripture. We 
should hardly know what to make of the serpent that beguiled our 
first parents in Eden, were it not explained in the very latest 
books. It was when the human intellect was most thoroughly 
trained and developed, when art had made its most stupendous 
achievements, and Greece had charmed the world with its litera- 
ture, its philosophy, and its sculpture; when Rome had given the 
race the strongest and most perfect civil and military organism it 
had ever known; when man had done all he can do apart from a 
divine revelation; it was then God drew back the curtain that 
hides the unseen world of evil from us, and let us see something 
of its magnitude and its horribleness. Was the Lord Jesus 
Christ, were His inspired Apostles, without the critical acumen, 
childish and credulous? Are their revelations to be set aside for 
the learned puerilities of Prof. Schwartzkopff and the oracular 
dogmatism of Mr. Moncure D. Conway? 

3. The devil’s character. Each of the names given him is de- 
scriptive of his disposition, his energy, and his power. He is 
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called Apollyon, destroyer, and Abaddon, destruction; “man-mur- 
derer” is the suggestive name given him by the Lord Jesus (Jno. 
vill. 44, Greek), for he is the assassin of our race. He is the 
great red dragon, because of his bloodthirstiness and persecuting 
spirit; the serpent, because of his craftiness and perfidy; he is the 
tempter, having the experience of thousands of years to perfect 
his plans of deception and to execute his infernal stratagems 
(Eph. vi. 11). 

It is to be noted also that his sphere of action is immense. It 
embraces an astonishingly wide area. For example, Satan has 
the significant title of “prince of demons.” There is but one dia- 
bolos, or devil, according to Scriptures; but under him as in a 
sort of hierarchy there are the hosts of spirits called demons 
(Eph. vi. 10-12). The Bible distinguishes between these and the 
angels that kept not their own principality, but left their own habi- 
tation, and that are now in bonds awaiting the judgment of the 
great day (Jude 6, R. V.). These fallen angels seem to have no 
part in the course of human affairs. They appear to be excluded 
from our world, for they have been cast down to hell, and com- 
mitted to pits of darkness, reserved unto judgment (2 Pet. ii. 4, 
R. V.). Demons are of another order; they are not yet under 
arrest nor in confinement in the place of punishment, as we cer- 
tainly infer from the teaching of the New Testament. The 
ruler of the whole demoniacal world is the devil; he and they 
constitute the kingdom of darkness; and together they form the 
“principalities and powers, the world-rulers of this darkness, the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness,” of Eph. vi. 11. Out of this king- 
dom of darkness believers have been translated into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son (Col. i. 13). Over this realm of evil spirits, 
whose numbers and boundaries we have no means of computing, 
the devil is monarch. 

Satan is called by Christ Himself, “the prince (ruler) of this 
world,” a title that invests him with marvellous authority. In 
giving him this place of bad pre-eminence, Jesus recognizes him 
as His own great antagonist (Jno. xiv. 30). “The world,” in 
John, is that whole order of things which is estranged from God 
and hostile to Him and His cause. Specifically, it is the world 
of impenitent and unsaved humanity in some sort of organized 
antagonism to the divine will. At its head is Satan; over it he 
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rules, it he dominates and through it he works out his fell pur- 
poses, in so far as God’s supreme authority permits him. Thus, 
also, John conceives of it; “We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in the evil one” (1 Jno. v. 19, R. V.).. No more 
astonishing, tremendous representation of the relation of the 
world and Satan is found in the Bible—the ungodly world lying 
in the lap of the devil! Poets graphically depict Satan as the 
prince in hell, to whose imperious will multitudes of fallen spirits 
are compelled to yield obedience. Scripture shows us something 
vastly different ; instead of being now in the place of torment, he 
is represented as loose in the world, its ruler. When at length he 
shall be hurled into the Lake of Fire (Rev. xx. 10), instead of 
being a prince there, he will be the most miserable and abject 
object of the wrath of God. 

Paul calls the Devil by a pair of descriptive titles, the full sig- 
nificance of which it is difficult if not impossible to unfold. One 
is, “the god of this world (or age) (2 Cor. iv. 4) ; the other, “the 
prince (or ruler) of the power of the air” (Eph. ii. 2). Both 
describe the sphere of Satan’s influence, and both have to do with 
that marvellous, lawless, ungodly thing which we name the Spirit 
of the Age, and the Germans call the Zeitgeist. How prcfoundly 
the spirit of the age is dominated and interpenetrated by the devil, 
every student of history knows, and every observant Christian 
clearly perceives. It was the Earl of Shaftsbury who said with 
marvellous acuteness, “there is scarcely a beneficent invention or 
discovery of these passing years but somehow is not at length per- 
verted largely into an engine for evil.” We well know what the 
spirit of the age, “the course of this world,” was in Christ’s day, 
and in that of His Apostles; we know something of what it is in 
our own. There is no real work for God possible to the church 
that is not doomed to encounter the subtlest opposition, even in 
so-called Christian States. “All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer prosecution,” is no less true of the whole body 
of the saints as of the individual believer. “Across every onward 
movement of Christians to obey their Lord’s command to carry the 
Glad Tidings to the peoples of the earth, Apollyon straddles, as in 
Bunyan’s immortal picture, saying, “Here I withstand thee; here 
I will spill thy soul.” Of course, we all recognize the moral 
obtuseness and inbred hostility of the natural heart to all that is 
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divinely good and holy—we do not for a moment seek to mini- 
mize the world’s own antagonism to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What we are seeking to make clear is the awful fact that organ- 
ized opposition to the truth and work of God has for its head the 
old Serpent, the devil. He is its Prince, he is “the god of this 
age’’—not because God has delegated His sovereignty to him, but 
because the world accords him its homage. A scarcely disguised 
infidelity controlling the great Schools of Christendom; an “open 
and organized movement toward Rome, numbering hundreds and 
thousands of clerical and lay adherents,” in the bosom of English 
Protestantism; doctrines held and taught in evangelical churches 
which, as one truly says, “thirty years ago would have ranked a 
man as an infidel ;” things now said of Christ’s Kenosis that the 
late Adolph Saphir asserted “none of the old Socinians would 
have dared or wished to say;” a proud intellectualism demanding 
that the Bible shall be treated as any other book of literature, and 
making good their demand by practice—all this and much more 
of the like sort betokens the presence and influence of the adver- 
sary. Jesus calls him a Liar, and the Father of the Liar. Both 
in John viii. 44, and in 2 Thess. ii. 11, the definite article is used; 
it is the lie, a particular, a specific lie that is designated, one that 
belongs to the sphere of religion, one that is offered man as that 
which they supremely need, that will meet all their deep yearnings. 
The devil’s chief work, it might almost be said, his whole work, is 
to deceive and blind men as to the Gospel of the grace of God, the 
blessed salvation of the Lord Jesus. So Paul conceives of it (2 
Cor. iv. 3, 4). Men dream of a devil, horned and hoofed—a 
hideous, ridiculous monster—who haunts the squalid slums and 
gilded vice-dens of cities, and tempts the depraved to acts of atro- 
city or shame. But according to the Bible, he “fashions himself 
into an angel of light,” and his ministers “fashion themselves as 
ministers of righteousness.” Does such a ministry incite men to 
commit outrages? Hence, also, the deep significance of the terms 
employed to designate his forms of action, viz: “wiles,” “devices,” 
“snares,” etc. His aim is to substitute something else and some- 
thing different for the truth and grace and saving power of God. 
His lie is the denial of Christ and His perfect work on our behalf. 


He will foster everything that may serve to displace the Christ of © 
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even the Sermon on the Mount. He may bea fierce persecutor at 
one time, or the champion of the broadest liberalism at another, 
an angl of light, or the accuser of God’s people and the slanderer 
of God’s Book. 

Never perhaps was the devil more active and attractive than 
now; never were his assaults more subtle, general, and deceptive. 
Every doctrine of revealed truth is now being scrutinized, ques- 
tioned, denied, or made to mean what evangelical Christians never 
conceived; nay, the very truth itself is in debate. A world-wide 
crisis seems to be threatening the opening years of the Twentieth 
Century. Many are the signs of promise and of hope; many, also, 
of disaster and ruin. A devout servant of the Lord Jesus Christ 
recently said to the writer, “either there comes a general revival 
of religion, or a universal collapse.”” Let us trust that the word 
of the living God shall be verified now, as so often in the past :— 
“When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
shall lift up a standard against him.” 


JESUS’ METHOD AS A TEACHER. 
(As Illustrated in Luke xxiv. 13-35.) 
REV. A. J. DICKINSON, D. D., SELMA, ALA. 


The problem of determining our Lord’s method as a teacher is 
peculiarly difficult and complicated. The Gospels, which consti- 
tute cur only source for data, embody traditions of his teaching 
which to some have not been consistent in external form and 
style. So it is widely questioned whether inspired writers have 
been everywhere equally careful to preserve the ipsissima verba of 
the Lord. Different traditions must be assigned different weight 
_in fixing the language of Jesus, and so the many questions of the 
Synoptic problem enter into this subject. 

Wendt’s position, that “for a knowledge of the peculiar method 
of Jesus we must only draw upon the gospel of Mark and the 
Logia of Matthew,” seems to be an unwarranted narrowing of 
the sphere of facts, and has greatly vitiated confidence in his con- 
clusions. Even granting that these two sources of our Synoptics 
constitute the main current of gospel tradition during the first. 
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half century of Christianity, still it does not follow that other 
traditions transmitted by other currents are not genuine and 
authentic representations of the teachings of Jesus. It is quite 
reasonable to believe that the period of active and thorough inves- 
tigation into gospel traditions which preceded and produced our 
gospels (Luke i. 1-3), would bring to light many traditions which 
had hitherto played but a limited role in the preaching of the dis- 
ciples, and especially since many who were eye-witnesses and min- 
isters of the word still remained to deliver what they had seen and 
heard. It would seem therefore entirely too arbitrary to rule out 
as not genuine language of Jesus the many traditions in the 
Synoptics and the Gospel of John because not traceable to the 
Markan narrative and the logia. 

It is equally arbitrary to assign a secondary importance to these 
traditions as representations of the external form and method of 
Jesus as a teacher. If we grant that inspired writers were not 
careful to preserve the very language of the Lord (and this seems 
to be consistent with accepted views of inspiration), yet the very 
fact that the Markan narrative and the logia constituted the gospel 
that was current among early Christians, would subject them to 
the corrosion of use which would wear away many original pecu- 
liarities of verbiage and tend to reduce the language to a homoge- 
neous form. If we grant that this common current of tradition 
received written form as early as A. D. 50, there is still a period 
of oral transmission sufficient to affect the language, nor is it at 
all improbable that they preserved this first written form without 
modification in being copied. The question, therefore, is not so 
much how long a time intervened between the Lord’s speaking and 
the writing of his words, but by how many persons removed is the 
writer from him whose words he is attempting to reproduce. In 
the light of this, such representations of the language of our Lord 
as are found in John and in such passages as Luke xxiv. 13-34, 
should be given greater weight than Wendt seems inclined to do. 

But it may also be argued that the traditions which found a 
place in the common gospel current in the early churches were 
selected and formulated not in order to represent the peculiarities 
of the external form and method of Jesus as a teacher, but rather 
because they were best adapted to the purposes of preaching, and 


most easily retained in memory by those who were taught. It © 
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may be doubted whether the proportion of “‘striking examples,” 
“comparisons,” “‘sententious sayings,” was as great in the entire 
teachings of Jesus as Wendt has found to be the case in the 
Markan narrative and the Jogia. These may have been selected 
because they had these special advantages for being retained in 
memory. If all those books which the world could not contain 
(Jno. xxi. 25) had ‘been written and preserved, the case might be 
very different. The principle of “the greatest clearness in the 
briefest compass” which Wendt finds so characteristic of the Sy- 
noptic tradition, may be due both to the corrosion of use and the 
principle of their selection. At least it is hardly pertinent to 
reject other traditions as not genuine representations of Jesus 
teaching, because they seem inconsistent with this characteristic 
of the Synoptic traditions. 

The passage (Luke xxiv. 13-35), selected as the field of study 
in this paper is given us only by Luke. Such touches as “and 
they stood still looking sad,” “was not our heart burning within 
us” and other vivid details of personal feeling, show that the pen 
of Luke is being guided by an eye-witness and one of the partici- 
pants. The old conjecture that it was Luke himself who was the 
unnamed companion seems no longer tenable (see Plummer on 
Luke, pg. 551). It must be that the author derived this incident 
from Cleopas and mentions his name because he is the authority 
for the incident. We are therefore very close to our Lord and 
may expect to find important representations of his style and 
method of teaching. The passage is also of special interest be- 
cause it is one of the few preserved to us wherein the risen Lord 
assumes his old role of teacher towards his disciples. 

That first Lord’s day was a memorable Sunday which first pro- 
claimed a risen Christ. The disciples were dazed at their Lord’s 
death and amazed at the announcement of his resurrection. 
What were they to think of him and his kingdom in view of his 
tragic death? That he was “a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all his people,” his ministry had conclusively 
shown. But was he more than a prophet as they had all but be- 
lieved when “the chief priests and rulers delivered him up to be 
condemned to death and crucified him.” This blasted their hope 
that he was the Messiah that should redeem Israel. So they were 
about to sink back into the conviction that their Master was only 
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a mighty prophet, when the announcement of his resurrection on 
the third day by the women visitors to the tomb amazed them, 
especially when the message they brought from the angels was 
confirmed by the visit and investigation of Peter and John. But 
as yet none of the disciples save these women had seen the Lord. 
His wonderful ministry issuing in a shameful death, the empty 
tomb and the report of his resurrection by the angels through the 
women—what did all these events, rushing one after another, and 
so strangely inconsistent, mean? ‘These were the events that 
even every stranger in the city was pondering in his mind, and the 
topics of current conversations. 

Cleopas and a companion, two of his disciples, were journeying 
to Emmaus communing and questioning together about all these 
things which had come to pass concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
when Jesus himself overtakes them in the way. He has come to 
teach them what these things meant. Ina direct natural way he 
enters their conversation by a simple question as to its content. 
But instead of answering they “stood still looking sad.” Pos- 
sibly they felt a hesitancy in detailing these events to a stranger 
(for the Lord was disguised as such). So Cleopas diverts the 
question by rebuking the stranger for not knowing what occupied 
the mind of everybody else visiting Jerusalem. Everybody knew 
the facts concerning Jesus. But the stranger persists in prizing 
open their hearts by the further question, ““What sort of things 
are they?” (poia). ‘Then they rehearse them in brief outline, 
showing how his death had blasted their hopes and amazed them 
so that they knew not just what to think of the things concerning 
Jesus. Did they show that Jesus of Nazareth was only a mighty 
prophet which his death had shut them up to believe; or is he still 
the Messiah and Redeemer of Israel as his wonderful life had 
led them to hope and which now possibly may yet be, if, indeed, he 
be risen from the dead? So they lay bare before him their dis- 
turbed and unsettled minds. Having thus gotten at the hearts of 
his disciples the Lord goes at once to his work, viz., to teach them 
from the Scriptures how it behooved the Messiah to suffer these 
things and to enter into his glory. This he does by interpreting 
unto them from Moses and all the prophets the things concerning 
himself. ‘Their hearts burn under his convincing argument as he 
opened up the Scriptures so that they feel drawn to the teacher 
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who alone could interpret these events in their true scriptural 
light. He shows that their Lord may still be the Messiah since it 
was necessary that the redeemer of Israel should suffer, die and 
rise again, and thus enter his glory. So faith began to dispel 
doubt and hope light up the heart in despair. They press this 
new and wonderful teacher to stop with them, and as he sat at 
meat and took the bread and blessed and break it and gave it to 
them, as they had doubtless often seen him do (ix. 16; Mr. viii. 
6), he became known unto them, and he vanished out of their 
sight. ‘They rose up and returned to Jerusalem to add their testi-. 
mony to his resurrection. 

One may doubt whether we adequately appreciate the greatness 
of the lesson our Lord taught on the first Christian Sabbath. To 
prove to men that his resurrection was a fact, and then to show 
them the Messianic significance of that fact would tax the skill of 
any earthly teacher, even after he himself has marked out the way. 
Here he first shows the disciples what a resurrection would mean 
and then unveils Himself as risen. On the same evening after this 
incident has been rehearsed to the eleven (except Thomas), he 
first shows himself as risen indeed, and then gives them its Messi- 
anic significance in their future life through a commission (Luke 
xxiv. 36-43; Jno. xx. 19-25). How often before it came to pass 
he had foretold his death and resurrection, but his disciples 
could not understand it (Mat. xvi. 21-28, xxvi. 6-13, 26-29). 
Now that the fact has come to pass before their eyes they must 
admit it, and yet how can they without understanding its signifi- 
cance in his Messianic life. That significance was to constitute 
their future gospel, “How the Christ died for our sins accerding 
to the scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day according to the scriptures” (I. Cor. 
xv. I-11). So he turns what was to them an amazing fact into 
a gospel “which they were to receive, wherein they were to 
stand, and by which also they were to be saved.”’ To the two 
going to Emmaus he first launched the Pauline gospel of the risen 
Christ. It was the ushering in of the glorious reign of a glorified 
Master. Possibly Luke records the incident as linking the Pau- 
line gospel to the teaching of the risen Lord. It must therefore 
be given the importance its position requires. We are hardly pre- 
pared to rightly determine his method until we appreciate the 
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importance of the lesson and the occasion. It may be doubted 
whether our Lord was stereotyped in his style and method of 
teaching. Such a personality with such a catholic teaching it 
would be natural to expect to be master of all methods and to 
adopt any and all as the case in hand would seem to require. On 
this occasion he seems to adopt several methods alternately. He 
enlists the interest of his disciples with pointed direct questions 
and opens their hearts. He opens the scripture by a conversa- 
tional lecture or expository discourse. He reveals himself as the 
isen Lord by an object lesson. Thus in several ways, all con- 
verging to his one lesson, he teaches “what sort of things” “the 
things concerning Jesus of Nazareth’ were. His death and 
resurrection were the necessary fulfilment of the Law and Pro- 
phets as they foreshadowed the Christ; the fruition of his life and 
the crowning of the expectations of all that had hoped that it 
should be he that should redeem Israel; the gospel by which men 
should be saved. It is a great teacher who not only tells things, 
but brings home to the disciple what those things mean in life; 
who can so present matters as to crown them with sovereignty 
and charge them with power to change life; who can so construe a 
few facts, which hitherto but discouraged and dismayed, that they 
are thenceforth a gospel of salvation for the world. ‘Truly he 
spake as one having authority and his words were spirit; they 
were life. It does not become us to limit and lace up such a 
teacher in the ordinary canons of criticism, for he speaks as never 
man spake. ‘The spiritual import of his words can hardly be 
weighed by any human scale. 


OUR LORD’S HOUR AND CUP. 
PROFESSOR JAS. A. QUARLES, D. D., LEXINGTON, VA. 


In the inspired records of our Saviour’s life, there are ten refer- 
ences by name to His Hour: Jno. ii. 4; vii. 30; viii. 20°; Sine) 
27; xiii. 1; xvii. 1; Mat. xxvi. 45; Mk. xiv. 35; and Luke xxii. 
53; all but three in the last Gospel. In one of these passages, 
Luke’s, it is not called His Hour, but that of His enemies. It is 
also to be noticed that while in most of these references, the Hour 
is regarded as an evil, in two of them, Jno. xii. 23 and xvii. 1, it is 
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declared to be the time when He should be glorified. These are 
not inconsistent, as the Hour of His agony was the Hour of His 
infinite glory. 

The Cup is mentioned nine times: Mat. xx. 22, 23; xxvi. 39, 
42; Mark x. 38, 39; xvi. 36; Luke xxii. 42; and Jno. xviii. 11; 
and always as something ‘dreadful. While the references to the 
Hour cover the entire period of His public ministry, there is no 
mention of the Cup until we come near to its close. Matthew is 
the evangelist of the Cup; though not so decidedly as John is of 
the Hour. 

It is manifest that the Hour and the Cup refer to the same 
experience in the life of our Lord. This will be seen upon the 
reading of Mat. xxvi. 39, 42, 45; and more clearly perhaps in 
Mark xiv. 35, 36. The Hour was the time when the Cup must be 
drunk. 

What was the Cup? ‘The Hour began in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and closed at the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea before day 
on the succeeding Sunday morning at the utmost; but more 
probably it ended when He cried on the cross, “It is finished.” 
As the Cup was His dreadful experience during this Hour, it was 
clearly His Death with its attendant circumstances. ‘This, how- 
ever, is only the most general answer as to the Cup; what is 
Death, as here used? 

It is not Annihilation; for it is clear that our Lord was not 
annihilated as to His body or His spirit. During the whole of 
this Hour, when He was drinking the Cup, though we extend it 
to Sunday morning, His body was in existence. It was equally 
true of His spirit; for during the Hour prior to His natural 
death, the true Hour it may be, His spirit made itself manifest to 
many ; and as to the time His body lay in the tomb, we have His 
own declaration to the thief that He was with him in Paradise. 
The Cup was Death, but His Death was not Annihilation. 

This would seem to settle the question as to the Annihilation of 
the finally impenitent; surely for all who believe in the vicarious 
atonement. If the death of Jesus was in the place of the sinner 
and was the penalty denounced against sin, then, as Jesus did not 
suffer annihilation, the final punishment of sin must be something 
else. 

The Death-Cup of our Lord was not Annihilation, nor was it 
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the Death of the Body. Explicit passages in the Scriptures and 
their whole tenor have satisfied evangelical Christendom that the 
death of Jesus was vicarious; it was instead of the death of the 
saved sinner, and was substantiated by the same as that which the 
divine law visits upon the unsaved sinner. Upon the basis of 
this truth, the Death-Cup of Jesus was not natural Death; because 
that is not the penalty denounced against sin. This appears from 
two considerations. 

In the first place, God said to Adam, Gen. ii. 16, 17, “Of every 
tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” This is the 
original promulgation of the death penalty as the retribution of 
sin. God explicitly announced to Adam that it would be exe- 
cuted “in the day,” that is, directly, upon transgression. As a 
fact, Adam did not die physically in the day that he ate the for- 
bidden fruit, and probably not for over nine hundred years after- 
wards. ‘This is enough to assure us that the death of the body 
is not the penalty for man’s sin. ‘ 

There is another fact which makes it equally certain. If the 
surety pays the bond of his principal, the creditor cannot exact 
payment again from the principal. So if Jesus pays the penalty 
for the saved sinner, the law cannot demand that penalty again 
from the saved sinner. If the death of the body was the penalty 
our Saviour met for us, then God would not execute that penalty 
a second time upon us. If natural death was the penalty, then 
Enoch and Elijah are the only sinners of Adam’s race, who so 
far have been saved by the death of Jesus. This is not true, for 
our Lord tells us that Abraham was saved, and Lazarus, and the 
penitent thief, all of whom died the natural death of the body. 
On Patmos John was permitted to see a multitude that no man 
could number who were redeemed by the Lamb of God; and was 
authorized to declare ‘Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.” 

There is a third misinterpretation of the Death-Cup, more com- 
mon perhaps, than those already considered. This makes it mean 
the Physical Agony connected with the Crucifixion, and may be 
connected with the preceding view. It seems strange that any | 
Christian, or any one who has a reasonable degree of respect for | 
our Lord, can entertain such an interpretation; and yet it is 
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probably the popular opinion, and is that most frequently found 
in our Christian literature and heard from our pulpits. 

The Rev. Dr. W. happened to sit by a skeptical gentleman in a 
railroad car, and, in the course of their conversation, the skeptic 
said that he had no respect for the character of Jesus, because 
Jesus was a coward. On being asked what he meant by such a 
statement, he replied that Jesus showed himself a coward in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, when he piteously plead with God for 
three hours to spare him the tortures of crucifixion. 

From his standpoint the skeptic was right, and it was the stand- 
point that we are now discussing. ‘The Indian warrior of our 
own land endured a slow burning at the stake with stoical forti- 
tude. Regulus defied the Carthagenians to exhaust on him their 
most horrible tortures. Cranmer put the hand which had signed a 
recantation into the flame, as the fires kindled around his body, 
and said, “Burn, false traitor.” ‘Peter coveted the privilege of 
dying as his Master did, but asked that he be crucified with his 
head to the ground. Myriads sought martyrdom in the days of 
Roman persecution, singing hallelujahs as they went to the stake; 
and one young woman, as her happy spirit was about to enter the 
fiery chariot on its passage to heaven, exclaimed, “Would that I 
had a hundred lives to give them all up for Jesus.” How can we 
believe that the Master quailed in view of agonies which were 
triumphantly borne by some of the frailest, most delicate of His 
followers! Surely this view is not for a moment to be tolerated. 

What then was the dreadful Death-Cup which appalled the 
spirit of our Lord and made Him shrink from it with an un- 
fathomable repugnance? If we do not know, Isaiah did. Hun- 
dreds of years before he had written of the “Man of sorrows,” 
and had said, Isa. liii. 10, 11, 12, ““When thou shalt make His soul 
an offering for sin... . He shall see of the travail of His soul 
and shall be satisfied . . .. Because He hath poured out His soul 
unto death.” Isaiah knew and tells us that it was not torture of 
the body but “travail of the soul” which He would endure, when 
the Lord should “lay on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

Christ told Peter and James and John, as they together stood 
beneath the olive trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, Mat. xxvi. 
38, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” a soul 
sorrow, So exceeding that it was a death sorrow; a sorrow of the 
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soul, which in that Hour, now come in the Garden, when no hand 
of violence was near, caused His ‘‘sweat to become as it were 
great drops of blood falling down upon the ground.” 

The Death-Cup was then for the soul and not for the lips; its 
gall of bitterness was an anguish of spirit and not an agony of the 
body. Again we ask, what were its ingredients? The betrayal 
by Judas, the forsaking by the eleven, the denial by Peter, the 
trial and condemnation for blasphemy by the Sanhedrim, the trial 
and condemnation for seditious treason before Pilate; the insults 
attendant upon these trials, the mockings of the mad multitude 
and the jeers of priests, and scribes and Pharisees as He passed 
on to Calvary and as He hung upon the cross,—any one, or 
all of these. Yes, every one and all of these were elements in 
that Cup of bitterness which He must drink, now that His hour 
had come. 

But were these all? They were not, nor were they more than 
superadded horrors to another sorrow, in comparison with which 
these were but as, nothing. What was that ingredient in the 
Death-Cup, which made His pure, loving soul recoil from it with 
inconceivable reluctance? Again Isaiah tells us, iii. 6, “The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” Every bloody 
sacrifice from Adam’s first offering down to Calvary, when the 
Lamb of God was slain to take away the sin of the world, tells us 
in the confession of sin by the offerer and its transference to the 
head of the substituted victim. The blessed Sufferer Himself 
clearly reveals it to us in that unspeakable wail of agony, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

All else He could and would have borne without a sigh, with- 
out a quivering muscle :—spitting, buffeting, the crown of thorns, 
the back lacerated by the lash, the nails through hands and feet, 
the tearing of nerves as the cross dropped into the place prepared 
for it, the strain on every tissue as He hung upon the tree; the 
betrayal, the desertion, the denial, the cruel accusations of detes- 
table sin and crime, the mocking insults of rabble and rabbis,—all 
these, sensitive soul as He was, He would have endured with 
unfaltering fortitude. But the hiding of His Father’s face, the 
forsaking of the innocent, guiltbearing Sufferer by the God of 
inflexible justice, this was the Death-Cup from which He shrank, 
and in view of which His sinless soul, His infinitely loving heart 
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prayed, “O my Father, if it be possible, let this Cup pass away 
from me.” 

The same result we reach in another way. Jesus came to take 
the sinner’s place, and thus save His people from their sins: to 
do what His people needed to do, to suffer what His people needed 
to suffer that they might be saved. We are concerned now with 
His meeting the penal demands of the law upon the sinners He 
came to save. ‘The demand of the law was death :—“In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die;” “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die;” “The wages of sin is death.” 

This death was not annihilation nor was it the death of the 
body; as in neither of these meanings did Adam die the day that 
he ate of the forbidden tree. But Adam did die spiritually the 
day, the hour, in the act of his sin. What is spiritual death? Tt 
is the loss of God’s favor, the incurring of His wrath and curse. 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” “God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” “Wrath and indignation, tribulation and 
anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil.” “Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things that are written in the 
book of the law to do them.” “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.’ “You hath He quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sin... . and were by nature the children of wrath.” 
“He that heareth my words and believeth Him that sent Me, hath 
eternal life and shall not come into judgment but hath passed out 
of death into life.” 

This the Westminster divines saw and formulated :—“All 
mankind by the fall lost communion with God, are under His 
wrath and curse, and are so made liable,” &c. ‘Every sin de- 
serves God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and in that which 
is to come.” 

This then is what Jesus must endure and did endure, when “He 
died for us, the just for the unjust that He might bring us back to 
God.” ‘The beginning of the infliction of this penalty was when 
He left the Father’s right hand, and was banished a penal exile to 
the sin-cursed earth. His assumption of human nature was put- 
ting on the penitentiary garb of the convict. Every sigh and 
sorrow that wrung His innocent heart from Bethlehem to Calvary 
was a part of the infliction. ‘The insolent attempt of the devil to 
seduce Him from the right was one of the bitter ingredients of 
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the Cup. All these, however, were the minor elements; all these 
came before the Hour; all these were within the power of His 
human nature to stand. ‘The real penalty in its direst form, the 
Death-Cup which crushed Him, was withheld until He had 
finished the work which the Father gave Him to do; until for His 
people He had led a perfect human life and had laid the founda- 


tion for the gospel’s establishment and triumph. -When this was — 


done, His Hour was come and He took the Cup, filled by the 
justice of God with His wrath and curse for sin, and drank it till 
He had drained it of its last and bitterest dregs. Thus He be- 
came “able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God by 
Him;” so “Christ rerleetied us from the curse of the law, iia 
ae a curse for us.’ 
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Current Biblical Chougbt. 


The Beweis des Glau- 
The Backward bens (1900, X.) con- 
Movement in tains an interesting 
Old Testament little article by Prof. 
Criticism. ZOCKLER on the pres- 
ent backward movement in Penta- 
teuchal criticism. He refers especi- 
ally to three works. ‘The first is by 
Prof. GriksesprecHt of Ko6nigsberg, 
and has as its object to prove the 
reality of the miraculous covenant at 
Sinai. Examining the preaching of 
the early prophets, Prof. GIrSEBRECHT 
finds that their work would have 
been impossible without, and presup- 
poses, this covenant as an historical 
fact. After the time of Moses, owing 
to corruptions creeping into the reli- 
gion, thg@’ meaning of the covenant 
almost or entirely vanished from the 
minds of the people; but was again 
brought to the front by the prophets 
who made it the foundation of their 
preaching. 

The second work is that of Licenti- 
ate FRANZ WoBERSIN, in which the 
author examines the prophecies of 
Baalam (Num. xxii.-xxiv.), arguing 
their unity, and that they are to be 
dated before the time of Saul, that 
they are messianic in character, truly 
prophetic, and that the prophecies 
have been fulfilled. 


The work which 
The Passover prof ZécKiEr espe- 
Feast. cially praises, how- 
ever, is that by Licentiate RUDOLF 
ScHAEFER of Coslin on the Passover 
(Das Passah-Mazzoth-Fest nach set- 
nem Ursprunge, seiner Bedeutung 
und seiner innerpentateuchischen 
Entwicklung, in zusammenhange mit 
der israelitischen Kultusgeschichte 
untersucht. Gutersloh, 1900). With 
regard to the origin of the feast, Lic. 
ScHAEFER finds that it never had any- 
thing to do with nature worship, that 
it was not taken from the Canaanites, 


and that it was not agrarian in cha- 
racter. Positively it was at first, in 
the pre-Mosaic time, a sacrficial feast 
with a view to purification. In tra- 
cing the development, he accepts the 
division of the Pentateuch into 
documents, and the order of the 
WELLHAUSEN hypothesis. According 
to this we have four descriptions 
of the feast: in the covenant code 
(Ex. xxiii. 14-19), in the Jeho- 
vist document (Ex. xxxiv.), in Deu- 
teronomy (which ScHAEFER puts in 
the time of Hezekiah not of Josiah), 
and in the exilic or* post-exilic 
Priest-code. In the time of Moses 
the feast was transformed into 
a memorial of the exodus, and be- 
came a symbol of communion of men 
together, and of men with God. This 
is the idea that prevails throughout 
the whole Old Testament, the only 
changes being those necessitated by 
changed circumstarces. Even the 
Priest-code makes no change in the 
sacrifice or the duration of the feast; 
but only emphasizes the idea of a 
covenant meal, and by “bitter herbs” 
reminds Israel once more of their 
hardships in Egypt. Hence con- 
cludes Lic. SCHAEFER, the GRAF- 
WELLHAUSEN hypothesis, which elab- 
orately traces the passover through a 
multitude of developments, is en- 
tirely false. 


; Another work, though 
Genesis and far from conserva- 
Legends. tive in tone, which 


points to the breaking up of the now- 
dominant school of criticism, is the 
commentary on Genesis by Prof. 
Gunxer of Berlin. In this, the au- 
thor sharply rebukes those scholars, 
especially of the WELLHAUSEN 
school, who have endeavored to study 
Israel as a nation by itself, and to 
make up its history by criticism of 
the Old Testament alone. In the 
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very earliest times Canaan was well 
acquainted with the wonderful civili- 
zations of the empires on her east and 
west, and their influence must be 
reckoned with in handling Israel’s 
early history. In other words, the 
development which has been looked 
for in the time of the Kings or a little 
before, has been forced back by 
archaeology, and must be sought in 
the earlier days of Israel’s history, or 
even in pre-Israelitish times. 


Taking aleap from the 
The Roots of Pentateuch to post- 
Christianity. exilic times, we find 
a little pamphlet by Dr. W. BALDEN- 
SPERGER before us entitled The later 
Judaism as preparation for Christ- 
ianity (Das spatere Judenthum als 
V orstuffe des Christenthums). Very 
briefly, the object of the author is to 
show that Christianity is a develop- 
ment from the ideas of the centuries 
immediately before the coming of our 
Lord. ‘This later Judaism, he tells 
us, had two poles, two lines of re- 
ligious thought, and so two kinds of 
religious life. The first centred about 
the messianic hopes, and is pictured 
in the messianic literature of the 
time, to which belong Daniel and 
many of the Psalms as well as the so- 
called apocryphal books. ‘This litera- 
ture was at the same time produced 
by, and productive of, the pious life. 
The other line of thought is seen in 
the Law; and the corresponding reli- 
gious life was the cold, mechanical 
attention to the required details of 
the.ritual. ‘The first of these was de- 
veloped by Jesus and Paul into the 
Christianity of the New Testament, 
crushing out the legalism that was 
itreconcilably arrayed against it. 
The pamphlet is interesting because 
it is so nearly true, while yet so en- 
tirely false. It is true, we doubt not, 
that the later Judaism was a prepara- 
tion for Him who came in the ful- 
ness of the times; but it was not the 


only preparation. The messianic 
hopes. of that time were in some 
measure akin to the teaching and the 
work of our Lord, for they were in 
part derived from the Old Testament. 
But we do not need to go beyond the 
circle of our Lord’s followers who 
wished to make Him king, who 
wished to sit on His right hand and 
His left, who were discouraged at the 
thought of His death, to see how dif- 
ferent the two were. Indeed, this one 
thing alone is fatal to all Prof. Bat- 
DENSPERGER’S argument, viz. that our 
Lord and His apostles in their teach- 
ing rest fully on the canonical books 
of the Old Testament and never on 
the Apocrypha. With reference to the 
Law, if Prof. BALDENSPERGER means 
that our Lord battled against the 
pure formality of the scribes and 
others, we agree with him. But it 
seems to us rather that his meaning 
is that the battle was between Christ- 
ianity and the Law itself. In this 
case Prof. BALDENSPERGER has been 
led astray by a very narrow although 
now very prevalent view of the Old 
Testament. No unprejudiced person 
can read the early chapters of Leviti- 
cus, Deuteronomy or the Psalms’ (e. 
g., Ps. li.) without perceiving that 
the ritual- and heart-worship belonged 
together. That is the view of the 
Old Testament itself; and that it is 
shared by our Lord is proved, with- 
out going further, by His summary of 
the Law and the Prophets. That they 
actually always went together in the 
history of Israel, we must deny. The 


awful denunciation of Isaiah (chap. 


i.) proves it for the Old Testament 
times; and our Lord’s no less fearful 
denunciation for the New. Against 
stich a divorce the New Testament 
certainly contends, but our Lord 
came not to destroy the law itself 
but to fulfil it. The chief good in 
Prof. BALDENSPERGER’S brochure is its 
exhibition of the need of a more 
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turies immediately before Christ. 
What they contain we cannot say; 
but it is due to this obscurity that 
such hypotheses as this of Prof. 
BALDENSPERGER’S concerning the ori- 
gin of Christianity, or that of the 
WELLHAUSEN school concerning the 
lateness of the Law, can be advocated 
without calling out definite historical 
proof either of their truthfulness or 
their falsity. 


A little study by Dr. 
Prophets and = Ric arp KRAETZSCH- 
Seers. MAR of Marburg, en- 
titled Prophet and Seher im alten 
Israel (Prophet and Seer in ancient 
Israel), has lately made its appear- 
ance. According to this writer, these 
two were originally quite distinct. 
The prophets, (733) in the time 
of Saul, wandering about the land, 
working themselves by means of 
music into an ecstacy and then sput- 
tering out words that passed for 
words of God (I. Sam. x.). Two 
hundred years later, these bands had 
become settlements under leaders, 
very like the mediaeval monasteries. 
They were supported chiefly by gifts, 
but did also a little agricultural 
work. Their chief exercise, how- 
ever, was the cultivation of the ec- 
static state—striving after the mystic 
union with, or incarnation of, the 
deity, like the dervishes, the fakirs, or 
the worshippers of Bacchus. Each 
of them wore a rough hair mantle, 
and was easily recognizable by scars 
on the hands and between the eyes, 
‘so that the mantle was drawn over 
the face when recognition was unde- 
sirable. These scars were originally 
none other than the “mark of Cain,” 
who is to be regarded as the epony- 
mous ancestor of the Kenites, and 
from these the Israelites borrowed 
the Jahve religion. Hence these 
prophets were distinctively the pro- 
perty of Jehovah. Still the origin of 
prophetism is to be found in the re- 


ligion of Canaan, the prophets of 
Baal being really the same, only the 
name of the deity being different. 
Later, between them arose the inevi- 
table struggle, which finally culmi- 
nated in Elijah’s victory for Jahve. 
While the average prophet was a per- 
sonage of very little worth, we are 
indebted to their leaders for keeping 
alive the idea of the moral character 
of Jahve. 

The seer (FYT,AIM) was 
about equivalent to our fortune-teller. 
He gave his a'‘vice in visions, hence 
his name. He found lost articles, 
was shrewd in his observations, and 
took his pay for his work. One thing 
he had in common with the prophet, 
namely, zeal for Jahve and Jahve’s 
people. This led to their being con- 
fused, and so we often find the one 
name used for the other. And, 
indeed, they really did unite later in 
that very important personage, the 
writing prophet, who unites the vis- 
ions of the one with the ecstasy, the 
striving after union with the deity, of 
the other. 

We have no intention of criticizing 
this here. We have abstracted it 
merely to give a sample of what the 
modern subjective constructive school 
of criticism is doing now-a-days. 
Those who are at all acquainted 
with Old Testament history will see 
how much is pure cobweb, and how 
the two or three passages on which 
all rests, after being wrenched from 
their context, have had most arbi- 
trary interpretations put upon them. 

K. D. MAcMILLAN. 


The surname of Si- 
mon Peter given by 
Matthew probably 
means “son of John” (John i. 42; 
xxi. 15-17, R. V.); for the Greek 
form which is used in Mat. xvi. 17, 
may stand for either Jonah or John. 
This fact has often been exhibited. 
The present note aims simply at a 


Note on 
Bar-Jona. 
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more exhaustive citation of the evi- 
dence. The name John is familiar to 
readers of the Greek New Testament 
as ldannés. A syncopated form is 
Iénnés (Josephus War ii. 14, 4 and 5 
Exc.). The original Hebrew, of 
which this Greek name is a modifica- 
tion, is Johanan or Jehohanan. This 
name was commonly transliterated 
into Greek as Joannan or Joanan; but 
it was still further Grecized as Jéanas, 
with single or double m (I. Chr. vi. 
10. B;. Jer xl.\15.Q34. Esdr. ix. 23.B5 
Antiq. x. 9, 3 P; 9, 4 and 5 PS). 
These forms by syncope were also 
written Jonan (I. Chr. iii. 24 Luc.; 
xii. 12 A; Ezra viii. 12 B Luc.; Neh. 
vi. 18 B Liic.; Jer. xl.8 B; I. Esdr. ix. 
29 Luc.; see also I. Chr. xxvi. 3 A) 
Tona (GUS Kainvexxve423) B) pe and 
Temas (Cl. Chrexxvieges le sdieix. 
23 A). Written in this last manner, 
the form corresponds exactly with 
the Greek translation of Jonah. The 
name was often treated as indeclin- 
able, hence in syncopated form the 
genitive appears as Jénan (Ezra x. 6 
Luc.) ; but sometimes the genitive 
case ends in a (Jer. xli. 15 Q; Antiq. 
xi. 7,2 A E) and with syncope, as in 
I. Esdr. ix. 1 B., corresponds to the 
genitive case of Jonah Jona. Hence 
Bar-jona, or to transliterate the Greek 
form in the same manner as before, 
Bar-iéna, may denote either son of 
Jonah or son of John. JADED: 


“The Earlier The Sinaitic Palimp- 


sest, though disco- 
sre of the vered at the St. 
a a ey, » Catharine Convent, 


on Mount Sinai, was 
not made a palimpsest at that place. 
The four Gospels were scraped off 
the parchment, as far as it was 
thought necessary, and the upper 
writing, containing the lives of a 
number of women saints, was exe- 
cuted by one JoHN of Beth-Mari- 
Kaddisha, a follower of Stmon Sty- 
LItEs, at Kaukab of Antioch. 

Mrs. Lewis, who made this disco- 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


very, asks, ‘““And where is Kaukab of 
Antioch?” Her answer is: “It must 
have been in the valley of the Oron- 
tes, the home of St. Symeon the 
Stylite and his followers, of whom 
John the Recluse was one.” 

She gives an interesting account of 
the way in which she found out 
where John did this writing: “But 
the nine lines at the foot of f. 161a 
appeared hopeless. During my last 
three visits to Sinai—in 1893, 1895 
and 1897—I washed it over with the 
re-agent; but the effect was so slight 
that I thought myself quite justified 
in leaving it unread. Judge of my 
amazement, then, on Good Friday 
morning, when, as I was studying 
my 1892 photograph, with the view 
of only picking up a few scattered 
letters to print at the foot of my 
page, I suddenly read the word An- 
trocha! It flashed upon me that the 
five lines at he top of f. 161b [the 
next page], which had been pub- 
lished, were only the latter part of 
the final colophon, and that here was 
its beginning. So, with the help of 
a magnifying glass, and by placing 
the photographs of 1892 and 1895 side 
by side, I made out almost thirty- 
eight words. ‘After these had been 
verified by my sister, I sent the pho- 
tographs to Dr. Nestie of Maul- 
bronn, and he managed to decipher 
eight words more.” She then gives 
the colophon almost entire, contain- 
ing this information as to the resi- 
dence of John the Stylite, the writer 
of the book which was written above 
the Gospels. When and how the 
manuscript was conveyed from the 
city where the disciples “were first — 
called Christians” to Mount Sinai, is, 
up to this time, a subject for conject- 
ure. 

For interesting particulars the 
reader is referred to Mrs. Lewis’ 
article in The Expositor for June, 
1900, with the above title. “ 
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we From the Readers of the Bible Student 


“J like Tan Bisne StupEnT very much and wish 
to continue my subscription for 1901. What is the 
rate to theological students ?”—Mr. W. B. Augur, 
103 Hodge Hall, Princeton, N. J. 


“Glad to see the Strupmnr each month. I am 
sure it is doing much good. And its testimony is 
greatly needed, for serious error is spreading over 
this country.”—Rnv. W. G. Moornunap, Xenia, 
Ohio. 


“I beg leave to congratulate you and your very 
able corps of assistant editors upon the very live 
and interesting periodical which you are issuing.” 
Rey. Samurt McLanauan, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


“In renewing my subscription to Tug Brsie Stv- 
pent I wish to congratulate you on the matter and 
make up of the Monthly. It fills a very important 
place with work of a high degree of merit. More- 
over, it is steadily improving in interest and excel- 
lence.”’—Rny. A. D. McCuurs, 314 Red Cross St., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


“Tue Brste Stupent is a perpetual delight. I 
wish we had a great weekly paper in New York for 
all denominations of Christians, that would be as 
bold, as able, as scholarly, as timely in the defence 
of catholic truths as is Tus Bratz Strupenr.’’—Rey. 
W. C. Stirr, Rooms 76, Wall St., New York. 


“Tg there a possibility to get the first three num- 
bers of Tux Bisuy Stupen7, viz., January, February 
and March? I find Tue Brste STupanT a most 
valuable journal, so that I deem it a great loss not 
having the first volume complete. I should be 
perfectly willing to pay double their price in case 


a special edition was published, and I should think 


every one not having them would be glad to get 
them for that price.”—Rev. F. Hernert, Morgan- 
ville, Kansas. 


“Let me congratulate you on a splendid year’s 
work. Tue Biste Srupent, is invaluable, and I 
trust that a very large number of ministers in vari- 
ous churches are beginning to feel that it isa neces- 
sity for their equipment.”—Parxke P. FLournoy, 
Bethesda, Md. 


“] admire the spirit of Taz Bist Srupgnr very 
much, and in this age of loose thinking and wild 
Bible criticism, it is a publication such as we need, 
and I wish you the greatest success.” —R. McOas- 
LIN, Sidney, Ohio. 


“I am greatly pleased with Taz Bisty Srupenr, 
from cover to contents.”’—J. R. McAtring, Pineville, 
N.O: 


“T like your magazine—it does not merely pass 
a thing by because unorthodox, deeming a sneer a 
fitting argument to current thought. I trust your 
prospects are as bright as your journal.’—R. 
RosowrTHaM, Martinsville, Va. 


“T congratulate you on the general excellence of 
the periodical. Itis justtomy mind. I take more 
satisfaction in it than in any other publication of 
the kind.”—Joszpn J. Lamps, 424° Davenport St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


“The copy sent me is the first I have seen of this 


‘periodical. From its appearance, the character of 


the articles, and the able staff of editors, three of 
whom have been my instructors at Princeton, I fee 

satisfied that it will be worth more to me than the 
money remitted.”—J. A. WrsTERVELT, Reformed 
Church, 50 North St., Patterson, N. J. 


“Never before do I remember to have read any 
magazine entirely through without interruption, if 
at all, but I have just finished reading every word 
in the January number of Taz Bisie Stupent, and 
did so with a decided relish.’—R. 8. Esxripex, 
Swannoa, N. OC. 


“T enjoy Tum Biste Stupgent very much and feel 
that you are doing a good and helpful work for our 
ministry. Turn on all the light you can command 
and we will try to diffuse it.”—J. G@. Buack, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


“Appreciating your splendid journal, I am yours 
sincerely.”—C. T. CaLpwetL, Greenville, Texas. 


“J shall do what I can to encourage our people 
to subscribe for it.”—Huston Taytor, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


“J have read the December number of your mag- 
azine and am greatly pleased with it.”—E. B. Ar- 
woop, Grant, Ky. 


“You are publishing a noble monthly.”—J. 
McOrugry, Maysville, Ky. 


mentals of inspiration and supernatural revela- 
tion.’—H. S. Brown, 18 Chestnut st., Newark, N. 


“It is my earnest desire to subseri 
Srupent, and I hope to be able to do 
it above anything of its kind of wh 


Mrs. J. N. Orare, 220 Capital Ave., ‘ 
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Kansas Presbyterian, May, 1900: 


THE BIBLE STUDENT is what its name im- 
plies. The six editors are representative Pres- 
byterian ministers. The contributed articles 
are able presentations of timely subjects, dis- 
cussed in an admirable manner. Pastors will 
find this magazine a valuable addition to their 
list of current literature. 


The Western Recorder (Baptist), Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 


We took time on Sunday to read THE BIBLE 
STUDENT for July all the way through—which 
is something we rarely do with any magazine. 
But we had been so much pleased with pre- 
vious issues, we wished to see if it wasall good. 
The result is that we not only recommend, but 
urge all out preachers to subscribe for THE 
BIBLE STUDENT. It is able,it is sound, it is in- 
structive, it is “up-to-date,” it is altogether 
good, and will do its readers good. 


The Associate Reformed Presbyterian: 


It is just such a magazine as the Christian 
public needs, and well bears out its name. 


The Brooklyn Eagle: 


A noteworthy, able and enlightened theologi- 
eal periodical is THE BIBLE STUDENT. Its 
pages are alive with suggestion. It has a good 
corps of editors, who do not merely give the 
weight of their names to the title page, but 
who also perform their duties respectively. 
The editorial notes and the current Biblical 
thought departments are interesting. 


Lutheran World, Springfield, O., Nov. 7, 
1900: 


One of the best magazines that we receive is 
THE BIBLE STUDENT. Itis able, scholarly and 
soundly conservative. We value it highly. 


The Teachers’ Monthly, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Dec., 1goo: 


‘Lhe articles are thorougely well informed, 
but free enough from the technical to be most 
thoroughly acceptable to the general reader, 
It is well worth seeing. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian, Sept. 13, 
1900: 


A Biblical magazine worthy of wide cireula- 
tion is THE BIBLE SruDENT. It is scholarly 
and safe. The articles are brief and the edi- 
torials are what those who know the editors 
expect, strong and able. 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


We wish to commend THE BIBLE STUDENT in 
most hearty terms, and take pleasure in bring- 
ing it to the attention of the readers of the 
Presbyterian, 


Rev. W. S. P. Bryan, D. D., Chicago, 
IlL.: 


“I hope the financial progress is as satisfac- 
tory to you as the magazine is to its readers.” 


Rev. J. E. Andrews, Plymouth, Ohio, 
Richland Co.: 


“It is excellent in every way.” 


Rev. J. S. Van Meter, Clinton, Mo.: 


“THE BIBLE STUDENT comes fully up to the 
prospectus, and I look for its regular visits 
with interest.” 


Prof. A. T. Robertson, D. D. (Baptist), 
Louisville, Ky.: 


“‘T have just seen THE BIBLE STUDENT in our 
Library, and am delighted with it.” 


Prof. F. R. Beattie, D. D., LL. D., Lou- 
isville, Ky.: 

“THE BIBLE STUDENT, in my judgment, ad- 
mirably meets an urgent need, and the January 
issue just to hand gives good promise of great 
usefulness. To ministers and abe he a 


men it will prove of great service. 
abundant success.” 


Mr. W. B. Augur, 103 Hodge Hall, 
Princeton, N. J.: 


“T like THE BIBLE STUDENT big! much, and 
wish to continue my subscription for 1901.” 


Rev. W. G. Morehead, D.D., Xenia, O,: 


“Glad to see the SruDENT each month. Iam 
sure itis doing much good. Andits testimony 
is greatly needed, for serious error is spreading 
over this country.” 


Rev. Samuel McLanahan, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J.: 

“TI beg leave to cOngraae you and your 

very able corps of assistant editors upon the 


very live and interesting periodical which you 
are issuing.” ; 


Rev. A. D. McClure, 314 Red Cross St., 
Wilmington, N. C.: 

“In renewing my subscription to THE BIBLE 
StuDENT I wish to congratulate you on the 
matter and make up of the Monthly. It fills a 
very important act with work of a de- | 

ree of merit. Moreover, it is steadily improy- 

ng in interest and excellence.” ta “4, 


Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, D. D., Be th 
Mad.: a 


“Let me congratulate you on a : 
Ter work. THE BIBLE STUDENT 
able. “ 


he 
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The Mosaic dispen- 
sation was a prepara- 
tory one, inadequate, 
partial, incomplete. As such it was 
necessarily inferior to that for which 
it prepared the way. This inferiority, 
however, let it be understood, was 
comparative not absolute. There is 
sometimes a tendency to depreciate 
the Old Testament Dispensation and 
everything connected therewith to 
about the level of the mythologies of 
the heathen, and to consider it noth- 
ing more than the groping of the race 
after light in the gradual development 
from primitive, prehistoric barbarism 
up to an advanced stage of culture 
and civilization. Critics sometimes 
speak as if it “had no glory” at all, 
ignoring the decisive fact that where 
such language is used it is qualified 
by the further statement “by reason 
of the glory that excelleth;” the con- 
text indicating most evidently a com- 
parison between a glory truly great 
and a glory yet greater; repeatedly is 
the precedent, preparatory dispensa- 
tion spoken of in the passage as a 
glorious one (2 Cor. iii. 7-11). 

It was of divine origin; imperfect 
it was perforce, because necessarily 
incomplete; had it been perfect, it 
-would have been by its very perfect- 


Symbolism. 
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ness rendered unfit for the purpose 
designed. It was elementary, it fur- 
nished the rudiments (oToyela— 
Gal.civ. 3)4ivs: 19 3°'Colicinn 8) i110), 20) 
for a rudimentary period, and it fur- 
nished all that such an age could ef- 
fectively appropriate. ‘To depreciate 
it, to sneer at it, is about as reason- 
able as it would be for one well 
versed in literature to despise and 
ridicule the language-study of a pri- 
mary school and pour contempt on 
the illustrated primer that introduces 
childhood into the mysteries of words 
of one syllable. 

The Mosaic dispensation was God’s 
kindergarten for the infancy of his 
people. By picture and symbol he 
taught them constantly the great les- 
sons of sin and its cleansing, of ruin 
and its redemption, of holiness and 
its separateness from the world, of 
providence and its personal care. 

Through this dispensation all the 
routine of daily life became a train- 
ing and preparation for the full, com- 
plete revelation of the spiritual made 
in the clearer light of succeeding 
years, 


Viewed in  them- 
The Central selves alone the de- 
Figure. tails of the Mosaic 


ritual seem trivial indeed. When 
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one reads the minute regulations em- 
bracing so great a multitude of insig- 
nificant details of dress, food, cus- 
toms, &c., in the ordinary routine of 
daily life, the whole code seems 
puerile and childish; afid such indeed 
it is in a certain sense; such it was 
intended to be; such it must have 
been, if its wise purpose was to be 
accomplished. Children need child- 
ish things, they cannot grapple with 
any thing that is not elementary and 
rudimental; the alphabet blocks 
(croxeia) are the wisest provision 
yet discovered for learning the alpha- 
bet, yet the alphabet is the door into 
all literature, however advanced and 
profound. When we read Leviticus 
in the light of.the Epistle to the He- 
brews we can see that “the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men.” The 
whole Levitical code was a sort of 
picture enigma, designed to start 
questions, to stimulate thought, to en- 
courage reflection. A devout Jew 
would find himself beset before and 
behind, and wherever he went, what- 
ever he did, this code laid its hand 
upon him and held him in its unre- 
lenting grasp; nothing was too in- 
significant for its all-embracing com- 
prehensiveness, but every by-path of 
its detailed and devious wanderings 
would ultimately lead him up to 
Christ, the central figure of the maze, 
the sole and sufficient answer to the 
whole complicated enigma. 

There is not an observance en- 
joined, there is not a distinction insti- 
tuted, however insignificant and 
trivial in itself alone considered, that 
does not find both justification and 
dignity in its relation to the Christ 
to come. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
see the intent and bearing of all these 
minute provisions, and we can under- 
stand why God gave such specific di- 
rections in every detail; the croyela 
when gathered together spell out the 
old story of man’s ruin and God’s 
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redemption, as such it is divine and 
altogether worthy of both the wisdom 
and the grace of God. 


While, as is univer- 
sally recognized, the 
Epistle to the He- 
brews is an illuminating commentary 
on the book of Leviticus, it is equally 
true, though nothing like so generally 
appreciated, that the book of Leviti- 
cus sheds much light also on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The latter 
is largely written in the terms of the 
former ; a careful study of the Leviti- 
cal ritual is essential to an adequate 
understanding of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The relations between the 
two are reciprocal and the light cast 
is mutual. 

One may study the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by a system of perverse 
interpretation, investing its terms 
with his own meaning, idealize, so to 
speak, the whole conception there 
presented of the work of Christ with 
the manifest result of preaching 
another gospel which is not another, 
but merely the figment of his own 
imagination foisted on the terms of 
the inspired writer. While this 
cannot be done without a violent 
straining of the language of the 
Epistle im many places and the abso- 
lute ignoring or plain perversion of 
many other passages in it, yet it has 
been done frequently and the really 
and truly vicarious element in the 
Atonement of Christ is completely 
eliminated in the process. Such 
elimination, however, is absolutely 
impossible to any one who recognizes 
the vital connection between Hebrews 
and Leviticus. With this connection 
recognized no interpreter could feel 
free to construe the words “priest,” 
“sacrifice,” “offering” with the lati- 
tude some writers allow themselves. 

The book of Leviticus furnishes 
the lexicon, so to speak, for the lan- 
guage used in Hebrews; by a study of 


The “True’’ 
Priest, 
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the former we can arrive definitely 
and exactly at the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by the author of the 
latter; to ignore this fact is to do 
palpable violence to the plain intent 
of the Epistle. One may boldly as- 
sert that the author is mistaken in 
his view of Christ’s work and yet be 
honest in his assertion, however mis- 
taken, but to claim to interpret 
aright that view and at the same time 
emasculate it of every real element 
of true vicarious sacrifice falls little 
short of gross dishonesty. 

No sincere intelligent student of 
both books can fail to see that in the 
Atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ 
“the blood is the life thereof.’’ Both 
the book of Leviticus and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are crimson with the 
emphasis of this fact, and according 
to the latter our Lord is at once true 
priest and true victim, and not by any 
means such in a mere rhetorical figure 
or graceful touching allegory. 


, Notwithstanding this, 

x Priest in there is no feature of 

odera recent theology more 
Theology. 


marked and more 
constant than the absence of empha- 
sis of the priestly office of Christ. 
Modern theological literature abounds 
in volumes treating the life of Christ 
from every possible point of view. 
The Incarnation has been the pre-émi- 
nent theme. Possibly no period since 
the Apostolic age has laid greater 
stress on this great doctrine than the 
present, but even the most careless 
reader must be impressed with the 
scant reference to his death, particu- 
larly to its sacrificial character. The 
contrast in this respect between the 
recent literature and that of the apos- 
tolic age is marked and striking. In 
the Acts and the Epistles there is very 
little said about the life of Christ; 
the predominant, almost the sole, 
emphasis is placed upon his death, 
upon his cross, upon his blood. In 
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modern theological discussion exactly 
the reverse is the case. Let any 
reader reflect how exceedingly rare 
in such discussion is any reference 
whatever to “the blood of Christ;” 
the very words have well nigh gone 
out of use. While in the New Tes- 
tament theology, the inspired theol- 
ogy, these words occur and recur like 
the great key-note of the whole 
music; but the New Theology is 
bloodless. 

Modern Christology puts forth all 
its strength in exalting the prophetic 
office of Christ and writes both much 
and well, but its silence on the 
priestly office is characteristic and it. 
is ominous. The tendency sets 
steadfastly and it sets rapidly towards 
relegating the Redeemer simply to 
the position of primus inter pares of 
a long line of Revealers appearing in 
the progress of the world’s moral 
history, chiefest among the prophets, 
only this and nothing more. Unless 
there be some reaction against this 
tendency such a view of Christ’s per- 
son, position and work, will be com- 
monly and boldly advocated by lead- 
ers of the progressive school within 
the next twenty years, possibly even 
earlier. 

This may sound extreme to some, 
but not more so than certain boldly 
maintained positions of present 
writers would have sounded twenty 
years ago. Views of Scripture, now 
so commonplace as scarcely to pro- 
voke comment, would have been 
positively startling twenty-five years 
ago. There is ample evidence that 
the time may soon come when the 
battle for the divinity of Christ will 
have to be fought over again. This 
will prove a logical result of the sur- 
render of the priestly office of our 
Lord. 
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There are two Scrip- 


‘The Priest in ture passages that 
Apostolic ought to be read in 
Theology. immediate  connec- 


tion; the ninth of Job first, and then 
the last three verses of the fourth 
chapter of Hebrews. These pas- 
sages, read as one context, are almost 
dramatic in their impressive contrast 
between the old dispensation and the 
new. In Job. ix. we have an im- 
measurable pathos as the patriarch 
utters the age-long cry of the soul’s 
deepest need: a need recognized in 
the unconscious prophecies of pagan- 
ism, the multiplication of gods and 
demi-gods; in the elaborate priest- 
hood of the baptized paganism of the 
papacy together with its Mariolatry 
and worship of saints; in the perverse 
disposition of some _ evangelicai 
churches to degrade the ministry 
into a priestly caste and to revert to 
the outgrown kindergarten of primi- 
tive ceremonialism and ritualism. It 
is a cry for a mediator between God 
and man; some one to bridge the 
chasm between the divine, infinite in 
power and immaculate in holiness 
and the human, the miserable, guilty 
sinner, man; burdened with wretch- 
edness and overwhelmed with con- 
science of sin. One can feel this 
plaint palpitating all through Job’s 
wonderful sentences, concluding with 
the despairing cry: 

“Then would I speak and not fear him; 

but it is not so with me!”’ 

After this to read the words, “See- 
ing then we have a great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens,’’ is 
like passing out of the damp darkness 
of a deep cave into the sunlight of an 
early morning in June; it is like tri- 
umphant music after a dirge. - 

The passage in Hebrews meets per- 
fectly the need voiced so pathetically, 
so tragically, in Job’s lament. Such 
an high priest as became us and as 
became even the God with whom he 
mediates! ‘The God-man is the Me- 
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diator: presenting the divine side 
God-ward, with the human side he 
stoops to the level of the humblest; 
having been tempted in all points lik 
as we are, he can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, can have 
compassion on them that are ignorant 
and out of the way. Like Jacob’s 
wonderful dream-ladder he unites 
heaven and earth and we see the 
angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of Man from 
an opened heaven. 

The surpassing wonder is that with 
such an high priest any one should 
feel the need of any other; and 
greater wonder yet than even this 
that any sinful heart that has once 
caught a glimpse of such a priest 
should ever rest content with a theol- 
ogy that vacates his place and elimi- 
nates his sacrifice and gives us in- 
stead a prophet, only a little more 
elevated than Confucius or Buddha! 


hy ey The scene outside 
Paul's Vision the gate of Damas- 
os ried cus will always be a 
difficult stone in the path of the natu- 
ralistic interpreter of Scripture. We 
have, unfortunately for him, Paul’s 
repeated account of the incident told 
in such terms as invest it with all the 
elements of the most thorough and 
practical historical character. More- 
over, Paul’s temperament is most 
evidently such as to render mysticism 
and emotionalism a very inadequate 
explanation of the effect produced 
upon him by the vision. In addition 
to this, that effect is too radical and 
far reaching to escape. emphasis. 
Saul of Tarsus is set before us too 
vividly to allow Paul the Apostle to 
go unaccounted for; the change is 
revolutionary and it endures s such 


mr 
tests as command attention and ch a 
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entered upon the career of a promis- 
ing young leader of the dominant 
pharisaic party—and then behold him 
all at once ready to suffer the loss of 
all things that he may win the Christ 
whom up to the very moment of 
change he had been most virulently 
persecuting—when we weigh the 
import of this sudden but lasting 
transformation we feel that such a 
change in such a man is no ordinary 
occurrence. 

It is not strange that many strong 
minds have found in this transforma- 
tion of Saul’s character, and the 
consequent reversal of his whole 
career, one of the strongest of all 
arguments for the divine character 
of the Christian religion; with some 
minds it has proven sufficient of itself 
alone to establish that character; 
surely no mind capable of weighing 
evidence can fail to feel the unique 
force of the argument; the conversion 
of Paul must always hold an import- 
ant place among the evidences of 
Christianity. 


There is no theme 
upon which the fancy 
of man has been 
more constantly and more vainly 
exercised than that of the state 
of the blessed dead. Many works 
of the imagination have been written 
attempting to set forth in human 
imagery the enjoyments and the 
activities of the glorified life. All 
such attempts are speculation pure 
and simple; for the Word of God 
gives no statement which could serve 
as basis for such accounts of the 
heavenly life, and strange to say 
such popular stories of this kind 
as have been written do not seem 
to be decisively influenced by the 
’ few hints furnished in the Scripture. 


Heaven. 


This would seem to indicate that the - 


popular conception of heaven is very 
far from the biblical conception. 
When we reflect upon it, we must 
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recognize the fact that the resur- 
rection body is so different from 
any form of existence with which we 
have any acquaintance that it must 
be utterly impossible to equivale its 
experiences, exercises, relations, &c., 
&c., in any terms furnished by our 
earthly life. This doubtless accounts 
for the unbroken silence of Scripture 
upon a topic so absorbingly interest- 
ing and so bafiling. 

Man instinctively points upward 
when referring to heaven; a mo- 
ment’s thought reminds us that such 
a gesture at 11 o’clock A. M. and at 
8 P. M. would point in entirely dsf- 
ferent directions. 

Some think that this earth glorified 
will be the home of God’s people, but 
the view is merely an opinion more 
or less plausible, no more. 

Barring that which is most obvi- 
ously imagery like the description 
with which Revelation closes, all the 
references are spiritual and utterly 
untranslatable in the terms of ordi- 
nary living. 

We are told that we shall be in the 
immediate, unveiled presence of 
God; that we shall be with Christ 
forever more; that we shall see and 
shall share his glory; that there shall 
be no more sin or sorrow or sighing, 
that all tears shall be wiped from all 
faces; that there shall be no sickness, 
no death, no night; that nothing shall 
enter that defileth; that there shall be 
an unbroken reunion with the re- 
deemed of God with everlasting joy; 
that we shall serve God “day and 
night,” i. e., always, for there shall be 
no night there; that we shall be like 
God; and to sum up all in one state- 
ment, vague because it comprehends 
everything, we shall be “satisfied.” 
What more could be said to an in- 
habitant of a world constituted like 
ours: “We shall be satisfied!” 
Stirely no further assurance could be 
given, surely none is needed; let the 
soul rest in that, and wait on its God 
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continually. S. M.S. 
* * 
* 
; The perennial inter- 
Interest in est in the narrative 
Jephthah. 


of Jephthah’s vow 
and its pathetic and tragic issue has 
been gven keener than usual during 
the past winter. The occasion was 
a letter, published in The Sunday 
‘School Times for October 27, 1900, 
from a lady in North Carolina, teach- 
er of a class of young people in the 
study of the Bible, who were con- 
cerned about the fate of Jephthah’s 
daughter. “They ‘hope that she was 
not sacrificed,’ but do not see how 
any other conclusion can be drawn 
from our English text.” The com- 
ments in The Sunday School Times 
were perhaps not so suave as usual; 
and were in no wise calculated to 
soothe the feelings of those exposi- 
tors who believe that the stern Gilea- 
dite warrior did not slay his daughter 
in sacrifice. Naturally they provoked 
a reply. An article from the pen of 
WiiiiAm C. Conant, editor of Mo- 
dern Medical Science, appeared in the 
Homiletic Review for January, 1901, 
claiming that the translation of Judg. 
xi. 31, given in the English version 
and, as the writer might have added, 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate, is er- 
roneous, and that, correctly construed, 
the words should be rendered: “The 
comer-forth of my house to meet me 

. . shall be the Lord’s, and I will 
offer him [the Lord] a burnt offer- 
ing.” Jephthah vowed to dedicate to 
the Lord the person who should first 
come forth from his house to meet 
him, as Hannah vowed to dedicate 
her son to the Lord, should Jehovah 
grant her a male child; and Jephthah 
further vowed to accompany the 
dedication of the person with the sac- 
tifice of a burnt offering, just as 
Hannah afterwards provided a bul- 
lock for a sacrifice when she brought 
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Samuel unto the house of the Lord 
at Shiloh. By this translation of the 
passage one of the darkest pages of 
Old Testament history is transfused 
with light, and a deep stain is re- 
moved from the noble character of 
Jephthah. This attractive exposition 
has been supplemented and its argu- 
ment reinforced by the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM G. FunkK in the Homiletic Re- 
view for April, who defends the 
translation from the grammatical 


standpoint. 
4 Centuries of discus- 
eater + sion have resulted in 
ow. 


settling within defi- 
nite limits the meaning of Jephthah 
when he said: “Whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to 
meet me.”’ Unquestionably he had in 
mind the inmates of his household 
who might come forth to greet him 
on his return; perhaps also a pet 
sheep, which took in a measure the 
place among the Israelites of the 
domestic dog or cat; and if Jeph- 
thah’s house was a humble abode 
and, like many another dwelling in 
that land, sheltered not only the mas- 
ter and his family but a head or two of 
cattle as well, then it might be an ox 
or ass that would come forth to meet 
him, for the phrase “to meet’ does 
not necessarily carry with it the idea 
of recognition and intentional con- 
course (see Judg. xiv. 5). Jephthah 
left the choice entirely with the Lord, 
confident that Jehovah would choose 
for the sacrifice only what was ac- 

ceptable and well pleasing in his 
sight. The comprehensiveness of © 
the words in which the vow is y 
couched is admirably brought 0 1 
the English version by the use of 
indefinite expression “whats 
That Jephthah contemplated 
sibility of human ie comi: 
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of exegetes urges that from the first 
Jephthah intended to offer a human 
sacrifice, and consequently offered 
his daughter on the altar. The other 
class draws just the opposite conclu- 
sion. Since he vowed the devotion 
of a human being unto the Lord, he 
evidently meant dedication to a reli- 
gious life and not slaughter for sacri- 
fice on the altar. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
intention of the vow, it is impossible 
to conclude that Jephthah’s daughter 
was redeemed. In view of the state- 
ment that he did to her according to 
his vow, and of his own intense grief, 
and the annual lamentation of the 
maidens, it is plain that he did not 
procure her exemption by substitut- 
ing money or a sacrificial victim in 
her stead. Jephthah’s daughter was 
either offered in sacrifice or devoted 
to the service of the Lord in celibacy. 

The latter view depends upon the 
interpretation of the last clause of 
the vow: “and I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” It is now universal- 
ly admitted that these words cannot 
be the second of two alternate propo- 
sitions, “it shall be the Lord’s or I 
will offer it up for a burnt offering,” 
as the celebrated Jewish rabbis, 
JoserH and Davin Kimcul, at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth century proposed. It is 
also generally admitted that the latter 
clause cannot be understood of a liv- 
ing service, “a spiritual sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable unto God;” an 
interpretation. which HENGSTENBERG 
advanced in 1839 and ably defended 
(Authentie des Pentateuchs). Never- 
theless, since the use of sacrificial 
terms in a spiritual sense pervades 
the entire Scriptures (cf. Ps. li. 19; 
cxix. 108; Hos. xiv. 3; Ecclus. xxxv. 
fies Rone ts. xv2(t67 PMil.. iv: 
18), and since human sacrifices were 
never offered to Jehovah by the adhe- 
rents of his religion,—the great argu- 
ments pressed by HENGSTENBERC— 
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the remote possibility exists that 
Jephthah intended the devotion of a 
human being in living service. With- 
out understanding the words figura- 
tively, the same result as to Jeph- 
thah’s intention accrues from the 
grammatical construction of the 
clause which is defended by the writ- 
ers of the two articles in the Homi- 
letic Review, already cited. The his- 
tory of this interpretation is worth 
recounting. It seems to have been 
first proposed by Dr. RANDOLPH, 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
in the University of Oxford, in a 
sermon on Jephthah’s daughter in the 
year 1766. The suggestion was at 
once adopted by Bishop LowrTH and 
given publicity to in his commentary 
on Isaiah at chapter xlii. 6. It also 
found acceptance a generation later 
with another famous English com- 
mentator, ADAM CLARKE. Bishop 
Lowt# enthusiastically declared that 
“a late happy application of this 
grammatical remark [concerning the 
ellipsis of the preposition] to that 
much disputed passage (Judg. xi. 
31), has perfectly cleared up a diffi- 
culty which for two thousand years 
had puzzled all the translators and 
expositors, had given occasion for 
dissertations without number, and 
caused endless disputes among the 
learned, on the question whether 
Jephthah sacrificed his daughter or 
not; in which both parties have been 
equally ignorant of the meaning of 
the place, of the state of the fact, and 
of the very terms of the vow; which 
now at last has been cleared up be- 
yond all doubt by my very learned 
friend Dr. RANpoLPH.” The exe- 
gesis of Dr. RANDOLPH was exam- 
ined by Professor BusH in 1837 and 
rejected as “not warranted by com- 
mon usage.” But in 1860 it appeared 
again, this time among Germans. Pro- 
fessor AUBERLEN of Basel pressed it, 
supposing that it was novel and 
heralding it with the exultant re- 
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mark: “It is surprising that the sim- 
ple grammatical solution of the diffi- 
culty has never yet been proposed, 
namely, to take the suffix in the sense 
of the dative and refer it to Jehovah, 
although this is most natural since 
Jehovah is the immediate antecedent” 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1860, p. 541). 
Seven years later, following LowtTH, 
SAMUEL WarrEN, M. D., of Boston, 
urged the same translation in the 
pages of the Bibliotheca Sacra; and it 
is on this article that the two papers 
in the Homiletic Review are based. 
Now it is true, as argued by the exe- 
getes who defend this interpretation, 
that the pronominal suffix occasion- 
ally stands for the indirect object. It 
does so chiefly, although rarely, with 
intransitive verbs (Green 2, § 286, I 
d). In Jephthah’s vow the verbal 
species is transitive. Two instances 
of the use with transitive verbs seem 
to be fully attested, namely, in Job 
xxxi. 37 and Ezekiel xxix. 3 (but not 
Gen. xxxvii. 14; Judg. xxi. 22, which 
are paralleled by 1 Kin. xii. 6, 9; Gen. 
XXxXiii. 5 respectively; nor Josh. xv. 
19; Judg. i. 15; nor Is. xlii. 16). But 
the clause of Jephthah’s vow which is 
in question occurs several times in 
various Hebrew records, and the pro- 
nominal suffix is ever the direct ob- 
ject (I. Sam. vii. 9; II. Kin. iii. 27; 
cf. Gen. xxii. 2, 13; Judg. xiii. 16). 
The same verb in the same species is, 
moreover, used some two score of 
times with a pronominal suffix, which 
. invariably represents the direct object 
of the verb. When, as frequently 
happens, it is followed by a pronoun 
representing the indirect object, a 
preposition is employed. Accord- 
ingly the proposed exegesis of the 
words of Jephthah’s vow must be 
pronounced to be remotely possible, 
but altogether improbable. 

While, therefore, there is a remote 
possibility that Jephthah did not con- 
template a human sacrifice, but mere- 
ly the dedication of a member of his 
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household to the exclusive service of 
God, it cannot be entertained as a 
well grounded “hope.” ‘The over- 
whelming probability is that Jeph- 
thah sacrificed his daughter at the 
altar. Upon this theory the student 
of biblical history must work. Dur- 
ing the period of the Judges the land 
of Israel was in a true sense “divided 
into three parts,’ as Cesar would say, 
each of which stood largely aloof 
from the others, and underwent a de- 
velopment of its own. The country 
east of the Jordan, where Jephthah 
dwelt, was one of these districts; 
Judah, Simeon and Southern Dan 
constituted another; the territory of 
the northern tribes west of the Jor- 
dan formed the third, Jephthah 
lived at a time of aloofness, when in- 
tercourse between east and west 
lacked closeness and heartiness. He 
belonged to an age when human sac- 
rifice was recognized by the neigh- 
boring people as an extreme measure, 
when in an hour of desperation the | 
king of Moab offered his first-born 
son publicly on the city wall and 
Agamemnon, according to the story, 
prepared to immolate his daughter 
Iphigenia; and Jephthah seems to 
have shared in this feeling. He 
knew the history of his people; and 
hence was doubtless familiar with the 
command of God to Abraham to 
offer Isaac as a burnt sacrifice, but he 
sadly failed to comprehend the doc- 
trinal teaching of that event. 


It is to be regretted 


Jephthah : that interest in Jeph- 
A Witness to thaws vow has too 
Tbe pea toig a often withdrawn 
Keeping God. men’s attention fr : 


the importance of Jephthah a 
ample. Yet twice is he held 
fore mien in this aspect of his 
ter by the writers of Scrip 
in the Old Testament and o: 
New. The prophet S 
act of transferring th 
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from the hands of intermittent judges 
to a constant succession of kings, in 
showing the cause of past national 
calamities to be found in a faithless 
people, not in the heavenly King, cites 
Jephthah as one proof among many 
of Jehovah’s faithfulness to his cove- 
nanted engagement to raise up the 
deliverer for a loyal people. Jeph- 
thah is witness to a covenant-keeping 
God. 


The brave Gileadite 
Jephthah asa is also mentioned by 
Man of Faith. the inspired writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. At the 
time when this letter was written, 
Jephthah was currently believed to 
have offered his daughter in sacrifice, 
and his conduct in this respect was 
reprobated (Josephus, Antiquities, v. 
7, 10) ; but like other ancient worthies 
whose life was not without a blemish, 
as for example Jacob, Gideon, Sam- 
son, David, he was a hero of faith 
and worthy of enrollment among the 
men and women of old who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, 
from weakness were made strong, 
waxed mighty in war, turned to 
flight armies of aliens. T'wo things 
may be at once said of Jephthah: 
amidst the contempt that was heaped 
upon him by his half brothers and 
under the loss of all earthly goods— 
circumstances in which many fine 
fault with God and blame provi- 
dence—Jephthah held fast to faith in 
God (read his history for proof) ; 
and the strong, courageous spirit 
which he displayed in trouble is the 
fruit to be expected from faith in 
God. 
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Moreover Jephthah, while lacking 
the nicer sense of justice and of the 
rights of others which has been slow- 
ly developed and fostered by the 
teaching of Scripture and the exam- 
ple of Christ, was'a man with a con- 
science. He sought for sufficient 
justification before undertaking an 
enterprise; he feared God, taught his 
daughter the fear of God, won her 
entire confidence and religious re- * 
spect. All this is written on the 
pages of the narrative. Herein also 
is Jephthah an example of faith. For 
faith in God, such as the Scriptures 
describe, involves the fear of God; it 
is the belief not only that God is, but 
that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him. 

Jephthah assured himself that 
Israel was in the right; sought to 
strengthen himself by the army of 
Ephraim; and, when that human aid 
was refused, fearlessly committed his 
cause to God and went forward. 
Jephthah, held up as an example of 
faith, illustrates what faith includes. 
Faith involves a conscience void of 
offence, the use of all possible means, 
reliance upon God when reasonable 
expectations of human help fail, and 
reliance upon God’s effectual employ- 
ment of the means attainable. 

Jephthah, great hero of faith, is 
also a warning. Jephthah sadly de- 
parted from the faith of his fore- 
fathers in a signal instance. The 
way of safety is the path which God 
has clearly illumined. ‘The sin of the 
errant intellect may indeed be par- 
doned, but the damage—think of 
Jephthah—has been done. 

Jos Dy 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 
REV. GEORGE T. PURVES, D. D., NEW YORK. 


The book of the Revelation of St. John is confessedly the most 
difficult one to understand in the whole New Testament. No 
expositor can feel sure that all the details of his interpretation are 

‘correct. Nor has any type of explanation commanded anything 
like universal assent. The school of so-called historical interpre- 
tation has endeavored to find actual historical equivalents for the 
successive descriptions of the seer, to make the book history writ- 
ten beforehand; but this view of it has led to endless confusion, 
since few of this class of expositors agree among themselves in 
the particulars of their interpretations. This theory also is evi- 
dently at fault in failing to perceive that the series of visions in 
Revelation are not successive, but repeat from different points of 
view the survey of the same future up to the final judgment. In 
like manner the attempt to explain the work as a vaticination 
suggested wholly by the fall of Jerusalem and the Neronian per- 
secution cannot be accepted. In most of its forms this theory 
regards the book as uninspired and mistaken. It is moreover 
unduly controlled by the apparent references of a few sections 
and neglects the meaning of the rest. The difficulties involved - 
in this view have led of late years to theories of partition. The 
book, as we have it, is held by many critics to contain earlier apo- 
calypses, written under special circumstances, which the final. 
author has combined. These divisive critics, however, do not 
agree in their analyses and with most of them the predictions of 
the seer are regarded as merely human and often erroneous pro- : 


-phecies. The interpretation of the book is still therefore ina _ 


state of confusion. It has, however, come to be much more | 
erally admitted than was the case fifty years ago, that the trac 
which assigns the composition of the work, as we have it, 1 
closé of Domitian’s reign (about 96 A. D.) is probably 
The unity of the book may also be proved by the identit ty 0 if 
style throughout. But the methods of interpretation e 
various and show no sens of apyroaph to > agree ae ML 
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to him the most probable, and let it work its way to such accept- 
ance as it can obtain. 

It appears to the present writer that the visions of the Revela- 
- tion are to be regarded as the portrayal in highly symbolic forms 
of the moral and religious principles and forces through which the 
exalted Christ is working out his mediatorial reign and which 
are preparing for his Second Advent and the last judgment. It 
is obvious that Christ is represented in his mediatorial dominion 
in the unseen world, the author of revelation, the head of his 
Church, the conqueror, ruler and judge of the world. His final 
coming is that for which the Church looks and prays; will con- 
tain in itself the consummation of the purposes of God; and is the 
conclusion of a long and varied process. It is also clear that the 
seven series of visions into which the book is divided do not rep- 
resent seven successive periods of history, but each series after the 
first depicts a course of scenic events beginning with the existing 
state of things and leading up to the judgment (comp. vi. 12, viii. 
I, xi. 15-19, xiv. 17-20, xvi. 17-21, XX. II-15, xxii. 10-15). That 
these are symbolical events rather than the description of actual 
historical incidents is rendered probable by their character and is 
in the case of most of them certain. ‘Furthermore, they evidently 
are meant to present to us facts of the spiritual world which from 
the seer’s point of view were both actually existing and destined 
to obtain complete realization on earth in the future. Thus we 
have the vision of the glorified Christ amid the candlesticks fol- 
lowed by messages to the Churches concerning their duties and 
destinies. Then we have the vision of God and of the Lamb in 
the throne, followed by the breaking of the seals which usher in 
scenes of conquest up to the judgment. So with the succeeding 
visions. Hence the natural inference is that the visions are sym- 
bolic representations of the principles and forces which in the 
present dispensation of the glorified Christ are working and are 
to continue to work along various lines and to have their progres- 
sive embodiment until the end shall come in the glory of Christ’s 
final return and his judgment upon all men. In this view the 
predictive element of the visions, it is to be observed, is not 
neglected. But the history of the Church and of the world is not 
described but depicted in symbolic scenes, and that not so much 
with reference to the historical events themselves as to the spirit- 
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ual principles and forces which the events more or less completely 
embody. 

This general theory of the character of the Revelation is 
further confirmed by the following considerations. It agrees 
with the character of much of the apocalyptic literature of 
the Old Testament; and the Revelation is so full of allusions 
to the language of the Hebrew prophecies that it may be fairly 
supposed to proceed after their model. Thus the closing 
chapters of Isaiah, while not put directly in the form of visions, 
describe in highly figurative language the coming glories of 
Zion and the desolation of her enemies, and this in a way which 
clearly included various embodiments of the principles of 
love and justice according to which Jehovah would deal with 
his people and with the world. In Ezekiel the scenic or symbolic 
mode of representation appears still more distinctly. ‘The open- 
ing vision of the Lord upon his throne with the four living 
creatures and the wheels upon the earth is but the first of a 
number of similar symbolic representations given to the seer 
which culminate in the vision of the ideal temple; and the analo- 
gies to these in the Revelation are often so evident that the same 
principles of interpretation must be applied to both. It is true 
that in the prophecies of Daniel there appears to be more of the 
specific prediction of actual historical events; and it is true also 
that the Revelation of St. John is much influenced by the ideas 
of that prophet. But even in the case of Daniel’s predictions we 
have our Lord’s authority (Matt. xxiv. 15) for the view that his 
vaticinations reached beyond their primary historical references 
to others still future, so that they too must be held to have em- 
bodied principles rather than to have described merely particular 
historical occurrences. It is therefore quite in analogy with older 
apocalyptic literature that St. John gives us symbolical pictures of 
spiritual principles at work in the world’s history rather than 
descriptions of specific events. The vision paints before our eyes 
an emblem, illustrative of existing forces which are to find fu ure 
realization. It is a vision of ideas, because these are the re iti 
of history which events only exhibit. Again, one of the n 
marked features of the Revelation is its use of numbers. t 
impossible, however, on any method of viii to 1 int erpre 
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nology. They are evidently the representatives of religious or 
ethical ideas. In other words they are symbols not of time but of 
principles. ‘Thus the messages to the seven Churches are given 
not because there were only seven Churches in Asia, but because 
seven, being the number which represented sacred completeness, 
they form Christ message to his universal Church. So the series 
of visions of which the whole Revelation is composed number 
seven because the book is a complete presentation of the manifes- 
tation of the glorified Christ in the fortunes of his Church. Again 
when we read in the letter to Smyrna (ii. 10), “Ye shall have 
tribulation ten days,” the meaning is, as Prof. William Milligan 
well puts it in his Commentary, “neither ten literal days, nor ten 
years, nor ten separate persecutions. ‘The number is smybolical. 
It denotes completeness, yet not the divine fulness of the number 
seven. They are to have tribulation frequent, often repeated, 
lasting, it may be, as long as life itself, yet after all extending only 
to this present scene, the course of which may be best marked by 
‘days’ that are ‘few and evil.’”’ In like manner the seven seals 
and seven bowls represent the divine fulness of God’s decrees and 
punishments; the hundred and forty and four thousand who were 
sealed (vii. 4) denote the perfect number of God’s elect, not one 
of whom will be missing. So is with the use of numbers in other 
instances. It may be remarked in passing that it is difficult for 
one who studies their use in this book to regard the thousand years 
reign of the saints (xx. 6) as intended to denote a temporal 
period. It must rather represent to us the complete and unending 
triumph of Christ’s people accomplished by the victory of their 
Lord and into which every believer has entered. But without 
attempting to go further into detail, what has been said is enough 
to show that the use of numbers in the Revelation points to the 
symbolical character of the book and is again an item of evidence 
that its visions depict principles rather than specific historical 
events. And ence more it may be said in confirmation of our 
theory that it makes the book of practical religious value to the 
reader. ‘The author pronounces blessed him that readeth and 
them that hear the words of his prophecy (i. 3) ; but in the usual 
modes of interpretation few have received the blessing. The 
anxious search for historical fulfilments of the predictions, the 
ingenious riddles which have been spun out of it, the profitless dis- 
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cussions and fanciful expositions of which it has been the starting 
point have not tended to edification. But if we contemplate with 
chastened imagination and by the aid of other Scripture the vis- 
ions of the Seer as they unroll themselves before us, for the pur- 
pose of learning the spiritual principles pictured in the symbols, 
we shall obtain ideas which are applicable to life. We may 
indeed often note illustrations of these principles in history. But 
we shall lay the emphasis on the principle itself, observe its work- 
ing in ourselves as well as elsewhere, and thus feel the value of the 
solemn warnings and joyful encouragements which the scenes of 
the Apocalypse inspire. We shall press, as it were, through a 
gallery of emblematic paintings and by them lay hold on the truths 
represented. We shall understand the principles of the Lord’s 
mediatorial reign by which he is bringing to pass the glories of 
his advent. 

I should add that the view for which I have contended is sub- 
stantially that of Prof. William Milligan whose books on the 
Revelation I commend to my readers. I would lay, however, 
more stress than Prof. Milligan does on the predictive element in 
the symbolism of the book. 

If now we turn with this method of interpretation in mind to 
the structure of the Revelation, a brief outline will at least illus- 
trate the leading thoughts set forth in the successive visions. 

After the introduction (i. 1-3) and salutation (i. 4-8), there 
are seven chief divisions, extending to xxii. 7, after which the 
book closes with an epilogue (xxii. 8-21). These divisions con- 
sist of seven series of visions which are in turn usually subdivided 
into seven parts. Each series opens with a vision, which presents 
as a whole the idea of the series, and which is then followed in. 
most instances by a sevenfold representation of its elements. 

Thus .we have first the vision of the glorified Christ dwelling 
amid and ruling over his universal Church (i. 9, iii. 22) ; and the 
seven letters contain his message of warning and commendation 
to his people on earth. 

Then follows the vision of God, presiding over the destinies of 
the universe and adored by all creation, and of the exalted but 
redeeming Lamb of God, who holds in his hand the sealed book of 
the divine decrees (iv. v.). This is followed by the breaking of 
the seals in seven scenes, portraying the complete purpose of God 
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from the going forth of Christ to conquer until the last judgment 
(vi. I, viii. 1). This series may be called the vision of conquest. 
Between the sixth and seventh seals an episode is introduced to 
show the safety of God’s people amid the judgment which befalls 
the world (vii). 

The third series is that of the trumpets (viii. 2—xi. 19). It 
opens with a vision of an angel offering the prayers of the saints 
to God (viii. 2-6) that the end may come. Each trumpet is fol- 
lowed by a vision of destruction upon the sinful world, ending 
again with the last judgment. Between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets an episode is again introduced, descriptive of the preser- 
vation of the witnessing Church (x. I—xi. 14). The leading 
thought embodied in this series is that, in reply to the prayers of 
the saints for God to vindicate his truth, they are shown the deso- 
lations which are to befall the world amid which they are to bear 
their testimony. 

The fourth series is the vision of the Church, under the figure 
of a woman, bringing forth the Christ, against whom the dragon, 
or Satan, wages war (xii.) ; followed! by visions of the beasts (or 
evil human agencies) which Satan will employ (xiil.), of the 
militant church (xiv. 1-5), and of the advancing stages of Christ’s 
conquest until the judgment (xiv. 6-20). This may be called the 
-vision of conflict. 

After this we have the vision of the vials, or bowls, containing 
the last plagues or judgments of God (xv., xvi.). The opening 
vision (xv.) depicts the triumph of the saints, while the seven 
bowls picture the holy and perfect judgment of God on a wicked 
world (xvi.). 

Then follows the vision of the harlot city, Babylon (xvii.), the 
victory of Christ over her and his enemies in league with her, end- 
ing again with the last judgment (xviii. I—xx. 15). Between 
the sixth and seventh scenes of this triumph another episode is 
introduced (xx. i—10) which is probably descriptive of the com- 
plete safety and spiritual deliverance of Christ’s people through- 
out the whole period of the age-long battle. 

Finally we are given the vision of the ideal Church, and a de- 
scription of her perfect and unending glory (xxi. I—xxii. 7). 

In gazing on these symbolic pictures the interpreter should have 
his eye intent on the spiritual meaning of the emblems as there 
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may be learned from their use elsewhere in Scripture and from the 
form, color and setting given to them by the apostle. He should 
| seek the idea represented by the vision. He will thus grasp the 
| thought of the inspired picture. If he be versed in history, he 
may find many illustrations of these thoughts in the history of the 
: Church. There may be instances in which he will have the feel- 

ing that some particular historical event was the very one which 

the Apocalyptist was led by the Spirit to portray. But such appli- 
| cations will be incidental to his main interpretation of the visions. 
| He will interpret the great ideas and principles depicted by them. 
Thus he will find in the Revelation treasures of truth which will be 
| of value for his own life and for that of the Church of his day. It 
will no longer be a collection of doubtful curiosities, but in fact 
a revelation to him of the spiritual forces by which the exalted 
Christ is bringing on the day of his reappearing. 


THE RELATION OF THE BOOK OF ACTS TO THE 
THIRD GOSPEL. 


PROFESSOR W. M. JACOBUS, D. D., HARTFORD, CONN. 


In the criticism both of the Third Gospel and of the Book of 
Acts there are several problems to which no scholar can afford to 
be indifferent. ‘The Gospel is necessarily involved in the compre- 
hensive Synoptic Problem with its question of primary and sec- 
ondary sources, a question which has received a new importance 
from the significant article on the Gospels by Abbott and Schmie- 
del in vol. II. of the Encyclopedia Biblica. ‘The Book of Acts is _ 
naturally implicated in the wide problem of the harmony between 
the Apostolic history which it presents and that presented in the 
canonical Epistles of Paul, a problem which has received varied — 
solutions at the hands of recent scholars. Within these greater 
problems there are others of lesser import, which have been 
handled in varied ways; but which compel attention from those 
who would reach reliable results. xh 

In the midst of such apparent confusion, however, there is one 
point where critics generally stand on common ground. It i: 
simple acceptance of the fact that the author of both Gos; 
Acts is the same. Whether the books come from a comps 
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Paul or not; whether they are the product of the Apostolic Age 
or not; whether their material is drawn from written or oral 
sources, or largely from first hand personal experience; whether 
or not they are before us now in their original form; whether their 
narratives were presented in a single or in a double text; whether 
they were or were not to be followed by a third treatise, it is quite 
generally admitted that they came from one and the same hand. 

This is an important fact in the question before us in this arti- 
cle; for if the same author has given us both books, then it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that they have some intimate relation to 
each other. In fact, the way in which the author introduces the 
second of the two books shows that he intended it to follow upon 
the first one as more or less of a sequel to it. 

Our question is, therefore, simply whether we can’ discover 
what the relation was planned by the author to be. 

It is questionable whether we can do so in any absolute way. 
The element of subjective judgment is so largely involved in 
reaching the results that complete certainty is quite likely to be 
out of the question. At the same time, by a right method in our 
study, there is no reason why we should not contribute something 
definite and positive toward a solution of the problem and at least 
approximate the relationship which the author had in mind. 

Such right method must begin the investigation with an at- 
tempt to discover, if possible, the plan of the Gospel. 

This discovery is evidently not beyond our reach; since the 
motive with which the narrative was composed is clearly given us 
by the author himself in the Gospel prologue (i. 1-4). From 
this passage it is evident that the writer, not having personally 
participated in the Gospel events (v. 2) and, at the same time, 
being apparently more or less dissatisfied with such narratives of 
thém as had already been attempted (v. 1), had sought to supple- 
ment his own second hand knowledge by a careful inquiry con- 
cerning all the facts (v..3), on the basis of which he had written 
to his friend, Theophilus, this narrative which follows, in order 
that he might give him a reliable statement regarding the things 
in which he had been catechetically instructed (v. 4). 

The writer’s motive was, consequently, a historical one, the 
need of which it is not difficult to understand when we remember 
that the converts from paganism to Christianity, of whom The- 
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ophilus can be reasonably supposed to have been a type, must have 
been catechetically prepared for baptism more on spiritual than on 
historical lines—at least the emphasis must have been in that 
direction. With one, then, who, so instructed, had spiritually 
accepted Jesus of Nazareth as his Saviour there could easily have 
been need of a fuller historical knowledge of this Jewish Jesus’ 
life and work and teachings, a need which such a gospel as this of 
Luke’s would amply supply.* 

But this being the Evangelist’s motive, the plan which he has 
had before him in the collection of his material is quite clear. It 
is to cover the whole extent of Jesus’ life, from the annunciation 
of his birth, which Luke most fully gives, to the Ascension, which 
Luke alone gives; it is to cover this, within the Synoptic tradition, 
with the largest amount of new material, which Luke so abund- 
antly furnishes; and it is to present all this extended and newly 
added to material in a distinctively chronological order. In other 
words, it is to give to his friend as thoroughly a historical presen- 
tation of the life and mission of Jesus as, with the sources at his 
disposal, he could produce. 

So far the facts are quite clear. When, however, we come to 
the next step in our investigation we are met with a difficulty. 
The writer gives us no statement of the motive with which he has 
composed his second treatise, save simply that he gives us every 
reason to believe that he intended it as a sequel to his former 
treatise (i. I-5) ; so that, in order to discover the plan of the book, 
we are compelled to study the arrangement of its material without 
the help of definitely knowing its motive. 2 

This lack, however, is largely compensated for by the signifi- 
cant manner in which the material is arranged. Generally speak- 
ing the book seems to be divided between a record of the Church 
in Jerusalem and a record of the mission work of Paul. ‘The 
record of the Jerusalem Church apparently has to do largely with 
the events in that city which led to the Church being finally scat- 
tered abroad throughout Judea and Samaria and to some of the 
adjacent regions; while the record of Paul’s missionary work 


*This would be confirmed by the fact that the Third Gospel was, in all ii ke 
hood, written after the destruction of Jerusalem, when the consciousne : 


work, 
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seemingly concerns the progress of that work from Antioch 
through the more important cities of Asia Minor and Greece, con- 
cluding with the arrest of the Apostle, which finally brought him 
as a prisoner to Rome. 

Few critics of the book seem to have this arrangement clearly 
in view. ‘The earlier writers appear to have had small conception 
of the presence of any arrangement at all, holding that the Book 
gives us nothing much more than a missionary biography of 
Peter and Paul—or of the Church in Jerusalem—a view which is 
‘about as near the facts in the case as to say that it simply records 
what its canonical title represents it as recording—the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Tuebingen held, consistently with its critical principles, that it 
gives an irenic treatment of Apostolic history in the interests of 
the union of the Pauline and Petrine elements in the Second Cen- 
tury Church, which was practically ignoring the question of a 
specific plan in the Book, for the sake of a general estimate of its 
contents. 

Later writers, however, especially on the Continent, seem to 
have better understood the purpose of the book, coming more to 
the appreciation of the author’s effort to present the progress and 
development of Christianity in the Gentile world, though they 
seem unable to connect with this effort the author’s desire to 
justify this evolution as the ideal Christianity. Curiously enough 
Godet in his Commentary on Luke’s Gospel and Schmiedel in his 
article on Acts in the Encyclopedia Biblica seem to pepprce sn most 
nearly to this idea. 

Clearly the characteristic thing in the arrangement of the mate- 
rial is the large space given to the experience of the early Church 
in Jerusalem and to the progress of the mission work of Paul. 
Evidently in the writer’s mind these two things were intended to 
be vitally connected with each other. 

In considering what this connection is, it would seem that the 
author’s intention was to make the Church’s experience in Jerusa- 
lem a background to its later mission work. Such a picture of 
that Church as he gives leaves with us somehow the impression 
that the long stay in Jerusalem and the close clinging to the life of 
Judaism were not what Jesus had in view in his injunction that 
they should remain in Jerusalem until they should receive the 
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promise of the Father (cf. especially the final scattering of the 
Church through the persecution, viii. I, xii. 19, and Peter’s experi- 
ence in Ch. x.) Such a failure to understand Jesus’ idea of the 
Church’s work in the world would seem to bring out the divinely 
authoritative character of that work when it was undertaken. 
Further it would seem to have been the author’s purpose to so 
select the material for his narrative of the Church’s expansion as 
to give us the line of its progress from Jerusalem to Rome. There 
was evidently abundant work of an expansive kind about the local 
centers which Paul established on his various missionary jour- 
neys; with these, however, the author does not apparently con- 
cern himself. It seems to be his purpose to give us the forward 
stride of the work, rather than its local growth (cf. e. g. the brief 
summation of the long work in Corinth [xviii. 11] and the long 
work in Ephesus [xix. 10]; also the year’s interval between his 
departure from Ephesus and his last departure from Corinth © 
[xx. 1-4]). Such a presentation of this mission work would 
seem to emphasize its divinely guided character. In fact it is 
noticeable how frequently the author shows the presence of a 
divine direction in the progress of this work (cf. especially ix. 1-6, 
10-16, x. I-20, 44-48, xii. 21, xiii. I-4, xvi. 6-10, Xviil. 9, 10, Xxi. 
10-14, xxiii. 11, xvii. 23, 24). In keeping with this is also the 
fact that the author seems to consider his narrative finished with 
Paul’s arrival at Rome. From xxviii. 30 it is quite clear that the 
book was written at least two years after Paul reached that city; 
from Phil. i. 12-17; Col. iv. 2-4; Eph. vi. 18-20, it is also quite 
evident that there was a large amount of Gospel Work carried on 
in the city while Paul was there; but our author has seen fit to pass 
all this over in as summary a way as he has the local work in the 
other centers (xxiii. 30, 31). He has apparently considered the ~ 
plan of his narrative accomplished with getting Paul to Rome. 
To him Rome is evidently as much the terminus ad quem of his 
story as Jerusalem is its terminus a quo (cf. his bringing out of 
Paul’s own purpose as early as xix. 21, and Christ’s vision to 
Paul in Caesarea xxiii. 11). But such an ending of his narrative 
would confirm the impression he evidently designed to create that 
the thought which was uppermost with him from the beginning to — 
the end of his writing was rather the providential control of the © 
Church’s progress than the mere story of its events. oe, 
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Now the question before us is simply whether there is any 
explanation of these evident intentions on the author’s part, which 
constitute the characteristic feature of the arrangement of his 
book and material. 

It is doubtful whether any satisfactory answer could be given 
to this query were it not for the light thrown by the plan of the 
Third Gospel upon the plan of its sequel book. 

Recall that Gospel’s purpose. It was to present the history of 
Jesus’ life and work and teachings in the Jewish surroundings in 
which they were accomplished. This showed Jesus to be, in spite 
of all his redemptive relation to the world, the Messiah of the 
Jews, born in Judea, brought up in Galilee, ministering within the 
bounds of Palestine, put to death, raised to life, ascended to 
heaven within the neighborhood of Jerusalem. This was the his- 
torical certainty concerning the spiritual things in which meas 
ophilus had been instructed. 

But this might raise in Theophilus’ mind a perplexing question. 
For if this was the historical origin and environment of Jesus’ life, 
how came it to be that almost as soon as Jesus had left the world, 
his religion left the surroundings in which he had established it 
and made its home in an entirely different environment? Such 
a query would specially force itself upon Theophilus; since, if as 
we have reason to believe was the fact, Theophilus was a resident 
of the Syrian Antioch, he would be in the city which had been the 
headquarters of that mission activity of the Church, which made 
evident, not merely that Christianity had left Judea to spread 
abroad in the Roman world, but that it had abandoned its peculiar 
relations to the Jewish people to welcome into its membership the 
uncircumcised converts of Gentile life. Was this what the Foun- 
der of Christianity intended, or were the disciples of Jesus devel- 
oping his religion in directions he had not planned and ways he 
had not thought of? It might be necessary for Theophilus to be 
assured, as it certainly would be easy for a companion of Paul to 
make clear, that this Gentile expansion of Christianity was but the 
natural development of the religion which Jesus had established in 
Palestine. 

Now it would seem that this was precisely what the arrange- 
ment of the Book’s narrative gives evidence the author had in- 
tended to do. For here would be explained the presentation of 
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the Church’s delay in Jerusalem, and its clinging to Judaism as 
contrary to the divine plan of its work. Here also would be clear 
the making of this experience in Jerusalem the background for the 
Church’s expansive mission work as in accord with the divine 
plan of its work. Here further would be understood the frequent 
explicit reference to the divine guiding of that expanding work. 
And here we would get the reason for that selection of the lines 
of the Church’s mission advance which marked its way from 
Jerusalem to Rome and the closing of the narrative when the lat- 
ter point had been reached. For in this background picture of the 
Church’s unwarranted delay—in this emphasis upon the divine 
guiding of its expansive work; in this strange presentation of the 
directive lines and the terminal points of its progress the author 
could show in the plainest way that this development had been 
from the old life of Jewish exclusivism to the new life of Gentile 
universalism; for Rome stood for all that was possible in the 
Gospel’s world wide spread, as Jerusalem stood for all that was 
impossible in it. 

The relation, therefore, which seems to be evident het the 
Book of Acts and the Third Gospel is simply the relation of sup- 
plementation by which the troublesome queries raised by the story 
of the first book were fully satisfied by the story of the second. 

It is no valid objection to such a conception of this relation to 
contend that the Book of Acts cannot be accepted as reliable his- 
tory. The historicity of the record has nothing to do with the 
problem. ‘The question is merely what is in the author’s mind as 
the relation of his second treatise to his first; and this is to be 
obtained from the arrangement of the material which he presents 
to us, whether that material be authentic or not. 

In the same way it is no objection to the above idea that ‘hs 
Book of Acts cannot have been written by Luke or by. any com- 
panion of Paul; since as long as criticism admits that both books 
were written by the same person, the problem of their relation to 
each other is to be solved by the plan of writing which the books 

- present us, not by the personal identity of him who wrote them. 

It would be more to the point to ask why there should be so 
much space given to speeches and sermons and addresses in the — 
narrative, if the author’s plan is to present the active progress of 
the Church’s life and work. But such a question woul ae 
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overlook the rather remarkable fact that these public statements 
are largely made by persons importantly involved in this progress 
and at stages significant in its development (cf. e. g. Stephen’s 
speech, ch. vii.; Peter’s sermon, ch. x.; his defense, ch. Rie palso 
his speech, as well as James’, ch. xv.; Paul’s Sermon at Antioch, 
ch. xiii.; his address at Athens, ch. xvii.; his speeches at Jerusa- 
lem, ch. xxii. and at Czesarea, chs. xxiv. and xxvi.) Asa matter 
of fact the great proportion of these public remarks are made 
by Paul, the leader in this development, and by Paul mostly at 
times when he is called upon to review this development’s under- 
lying principles (cf. e. g. chas. xiii., xx., xxii., xxiv., xxvi. and 
XXviii. ). 

It would seem that there was no reasonable argument which 
could be made against the relation between the Book of Acts and 
the Third Gospel which has been suggested above. We would 
not claim to have absolutely proved its existence—the element of 
subjective judgment has been too largely present to make this 
possible; and yet it would seem that the conclusion which we have 
reached is so rational a one that the only recourse against it would 
be the rather bold assertion that there is not plan enough in either 
Book to constitute a relation, an assertion which can be safely left 
to a fair investigation of the facts in the case. 


THE PLACE OF HEBREWS IN THE COMPLEX OF 
REVELATION: 


REV. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We receive the assemblage of writings that are in the Bible as 
Scripture, of which the Holy Spirit is the author. The totality 
of them is Revelation, a complete production having unity. The 
multitude and variety of its parts make it a complex of revelation. 
The Holy Spirit is the author of that complex. We would know 
the place of Hebrews in that complex. 

. A way of accounting for this Epistle is to point to the Jewish 
believers in the Apostolic Church, and their circumstances that 
required the instruction and exhortation that this Epistle gives. 
As other Epistles are meant for Gentile believers and their needs, 
so this Epistle is meant for Jewish believers. Then the character 
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of the communication may be defined as prophetic rather than 
evangelistic. More particulars like these would define the Epistle 
still more. In this way the place of Hebrews in the congeries of 
sacred writings seems to be in a measure defined. But this is 
only definition whereby the Epistle is observed to have individu- 
ality in an assemblage of writings having much likeness to one 
another. Nothing is defined about its place in that assemblage. 
In a mosaic of many pieces differing in color, one piece may be 
defined by its color; by that you note its individuality. But that 
gives no account of its place. Note that the same color recurs in 
a way to define a pattern, then you are identifying the place of 
that color piece. Perhaps the mosaic represents a face, and the 
particular color occurs but once, or only a few times. If you 
note that it helps to make a particular feature of the face, you are 
identifying the place of that color piece among the many other 
pieces that make the complex of the picture. This illustration 
fairly exhibits what our subject proposes for consideration 
regarding Hebrews. Any other book of the Bible invites the — 
same scrutiny. . 
There is no temerity in investigating this subject, though we 
see that it is equivalent to asking: Why did the Holy Spirit give 
Hebrews a place in the complex of revelation? If there is 
encouragement in the Epistle itself to this very thing, then such 
inyestigation is a duty. There is such encouragement. An in- 
stance is ix. 8, “The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into 
the holy place hath not yet been made manifest, while as the first 
tabernacle is yet standing.” The Holy Spirit here, speaking in 
this Epistle, takes us into confidence, as it were, by pointing to 
His own intention when ordering the arrangement of the taber- 
_ nacle ages before. He expresses that what is said in the context 
respects what was revealed so long ago. When we note this 
- relation, we have made an observation of the place of this item 
of revelation in the complex of revelation. The extension of 
such observation to the whole Epistle, so as to note the relation 
of everything it says to all revelation, especially to all revelation 
in the Old Testament, would fully define the place of Hebrews in — 
the complex of revelation. We may be sure that no one will per- 
form that task. We may, however, observe enough to define the 
place of Hebrews so precisely that it will appear to have. - 
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pensable place, and we will be confirmed in that reception of it 
stated above as the view point of our inquiry. 

The initial verses of the Epistle intimate that the discourse is 
to be about revelation. Assuming as we do, that the Epistle is 
itself revelation, we must note that it is revelation about revela- 
tion. It is not the only instance of the same thing; for in fact 
this appears everywhere in the Bible. But this Epistle is the most 
remarkable instance of the kind; because it is the set purpose of 
the writing, whereas most other instances are incidental ; because 
it revises a particular body of preceding revelation, large in bulk 
and comprehending many particulars of great importance, and 
the revision is full and minute, and the conclusion set forth is of 
the greatest moment. 

The Epistle comprehends all revelation before itself under two 
heads, viz. what “God of old time spake unto the fathers in the 
prophets,” and what God “‘has spoken at the end of these days in 
a Son.” The former is what we have in the Old Testament. 
The latter is further defined, ii. 3, as the “great salvation, first 
spoken through the Lord, and confirmed by them that heard.” 
The first six chapters of the Epistle discourse about these two to 
assert the betterness of the latter for those that need revelation. 
This is done by pointing to traits in both that demonstrate this; 
the first and chief of which is the superiority of the Agent of the 
latter revelation, Jesus, Son of God, to the agents of the former, 
viz. angels, Moses and prophets. This discourse makes a pre- 
face, and combined with it is exhortation addressed directly to the 
first readers with intention of schooling them to receive what fol- 
lows. 

The main subject of the Epistle is handled in chapts. vii.-x. 18, 
in closely consecutive discourse, that treats the matter in hand 
in a universal and catholic fashion that leaves the immediate 
readers out of sight, so that in the whole passage there does not 
occur a phrase directly referring to them; unless: “your CcOn- 
sciences,’ ix. 14, be called one; where, however, many ancient 
authorities read “our.” In the foregoing preface occur intima- 
tions of this subject. The first is i. 3, that says of the Son: 
“When he had made purification of sins, he sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” The second is i. 14, ii. 2, where a 
part of foregoing revelation is called, “The word spoken by 
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angels ;” and the angels are represented as spirits that minister for 
God, to execute the prohibitions and commands that characterize 
that revelation, and to demonstrate its validity in that every 
transgression and disobedience received its just recompense of 
reward. It is further said, that the angels have this mission of 
service on account of them that were going to inherit salvation. 
In this representation appears the antithesis of “the Word spoken 
by angels,” and “salvation to be inherited.” It is followed im- 
mediately by : “How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?’ expressing an antithesis in the highest degree, viz. that 
one only condemns and punishes, and must be escaped from; and 
the other is the only means of escape, being the great salvation by 
the Son who made purification of sins and is at the right hand of 
God. ‘The same subject with the same antithesis is expressed in 
ii. 2 sqq: “For not unto angels did God subject the inhabited 
earth, of which we speak when referring to those that were going 
to inherit salvation; but to Jesus he subjected that.” And this 
representation concludes, ii. 16: “For Jesus, the captain of our 
salvation, does not undertake the cause represented by the angels 
and the word spoken by them, but he undertakes for the seed of 
Abraham, by sufferings, to bring many sons of God to glory.” 
This is the subject of vii-x. 18. As the discourse proceeds, 
the issues of this antithesis are expressed in terms that increase 
in sweeping effect: by the institution of the priestly order of 
Melchizedek the old order of the Levitical priesthood is seen to 
have been changed; the high priest of the old covenant yields to 
our Great High Priest in heaven; the old covenant is itself 
replaced by the new covenant that was promised in Jeremiah, of 
which our High Priest is the Mediator. The tabernacle,—here 
come many details of antithesis given swiftly, and hard to fol- 
low,—the tabernacle, with its appurtenances, and all the service 
of worship and sacrifices, yields to the better things of heaven, the 
true tabernacle, where Christ is, and to the worth of his once for 
all sacrifice of himself that he presents there. ‘The sacrifice gives 
the climax of this representation. ‘The tabernacle and the priest- 
hood existed for the service of sacrifice. If the sacrifice goes, all 
goes away. ‘The once for all sacrifice of Christ, by bringing re- 
mission of sins, perfects forever them that are sanctified. ‘The 
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is remission of these there is no more offering for sin,” x. 18. 


What follows, x. 18—xiii. 25, to the end of the Epistle is exhorta- 
tion founded on the truth established in this discourse which deals 
with the chief subject. In this exhortation also the chief subject 
comes to expression repeatedly; the last occurrence, with the 
same ringing antithesis, is xii. 18-24, which gathers all the essen- 
tial elements of the subject in a spectacular representation of ex- 
traordinary eloquence. 

We observe that the part of previous revelation thus revised is 
a distinct body and easily recognized. The Epistle refers to it as 
“The beginnings of the oracles of God,” meaning revelation re- 
corded in the beginning of the written word, viz. the Pentateuch. 
It is what was imparted to Moses on the mount, when for the 
second time he was there forty days with God, and “the sight of 
the glory of the Lorp was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel,” Exod. xxiv. 17. 
The interpretation of angels expressed Ps. civ. 4, that the Epistle 
quotes i. 7, helps to understand why, from the fiery majesty that 
attended this revelation, it was called “the word spoken by 
angels” (or “ordained through angels,” Gal. iii. 19). The record 
of this body of revelation fills many chapters. In our Epistle it is 
confronted with the word spoken by the Son, with the effect that, 
glorious as it was, it is overwhelmed by a glory that surpasses it 
and itself passes away (II. Cor. iii. 7-11). It is not shown to 
have been no revelation, nor that it is now no part of revelation. 
It is invariably treated as revelation; but it is declared to have 
been a temporal provision, “imposed until a time of reformation,” 
ix. 10. Moses was commanded by God to make the tabernacle, 
and was faithful in all that matter of God’s ‘house (iii. 2, 5; vill. 
5); Aaron was called of God to be high priest (v. 4); the old 
covenant was made by God, and that covenant was the instrument 
whereby all these temporal ordinances were imposed. Such are 
some of the express recognitions of the recorded ordinances being 
revelation. 

To have an adequate idea of the tremendous import of what 
this Epistle sets forth as its main subject, we must have in mind, 
as it is evident the Epistle itself has: 

The divine source of Levitical ordinances, and that they were 
revelation; and 
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The majestic circumstances of their delivery that ‘iene their . 
obligatory character; and 

The penalties that were attached to them, and the execution 
given to these, the greatest of all being that one which the Epistle 
points to as impending, and which fell when Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by the Romans, and abides to this day on the Jews as a 
rejected people; and 

The large and comprehensive body of the revelation concerned ; 
and 

The constitution of the chosen people under it (vii. 11) ; their 
long history and continued survival as a race, their ineradicable 
attachment to that revelation, and expectation of revival of their 
national life under it; and their conviction that surrender of these 
hopes and treating the revelation as no longer valid must still be, 
as it once was, equivalent to renouncing God, and to owning that 
in all the past, as well as now and forever, their belief that they 
were God’s chosen people was an illusion; and 

That the first readers of the Epistle, being themselves Israel- 
ites, and dominated in a dangerous degree by these sentiments, 
must have felt that the message it brought them was as porten- 
tous and awful as that which we read of Rev. x. 6, where a 
strong angel comes down from heaven with circumstances of 
majesty and glory, and declares, with hand lifted to heaven, 
“that there shall be time no longer ;” for the message revealed to 
them that a world had come to an end which they had thought 
involved all their highest and best hopes of human life; and 

That what passes away as law cannot easily be thought to have 
been divinely instituted. So that to others not Jews, it would 
seem that the vindication of the divine origin of these ordinances, 
that is, of their being a revelation, required their continued valid- 
ity. Accordingly, early history of Christianity shows that many 
Gentile Christians referred the Levitical ordinances to a source 
different from God and even opposed to God. And modern 
Christians speak of Mosaism as if what Moses mediated was a 
different religion from the Christian religion; which implies. that 
the law came from Moses only and was not revelation; and (a 

That Israel still survives, with every indication of su 
while the world lasts. And that, regarding Israel tl 
broken off from the good olive tree, God has a purpose 
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viz. to graft them on again (Rom. xi. 16-24). Our Epistle does 
not advert to this matter, and the circumstances of the readers to 
whom it was addressed show plainly enough that it would have 
been out of place. But Paul amplifies this topic when he dis- 
courses to Gentile Christians on the same subject that makes the 
theme of our Epistle. However that gracious purpose shall be 
fulfilled, the gracious subjects of it must struggle with perplex- 
ities and repugnance essentially the same as those that beset the 
Jewish believers to whom our Epistle was addressed; and they 
must come to salvation and liberty precisely by the way that this 
Epistle shows. Concerning the foregoing revelation that is a 
yoke of bondage, they will need a further revelation; and here is 
such a revelation. 

Having now in mind these things just rehearsed, it is plain that 
Hebrews sets forth what concerns all believers of all time subse- 
quent to its writing, as well as Jewish believers at the time it was 
written. As written to the latter, its contents, even to the minut- 
est particular of special adaptation to them, is instructive to 
believers of all time. Much of this is directly profitable to all 
believers ; much of it indirectly by a process of adaptation. What 
the Epistle is in this way is in part its place in the complex of reve- 
lation. It is the place of one scripture to corroborate what is said 
in another ; and there is much of this quality in Hebrews. Were 
there nothing more, that would mark its place. It would not 
betoken that it had no place. Its great theme, however, distin- 
guishes Hebrews from other writings; even from such as also 
deal with the same subject. Strangely enough, it is just the dis- 
course in chapts. vii.-x. 18 that has been viewed as dealing with an 
issue that soon ceased to be a living question; consequently, it is 
alleged that what the Epistle specifically teaches ceased to be im- 
portant. And yet, as has been noted, this part of the Epistle, 
and only this part, is entirely devoid of expressions denoting that 
the writer has a special audience in mind, and not all believers. 

Hebrews, in its chief subject, is about revelation, and treats 
specifically an emergency wherein the revelation by the Lord 
Jesus Christ and a foregoing revelation appear to many to com- 
pete, and even to be in conflict. Revelation itself is a great fact. 
There is no greater fact; for revelation is the truth of God. 
From the beginning of revelation, its own truthfulness has been 
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declared by it, and it has been a prominent trait to declare that. 
Later revelation has testified to the truth of revelation that pre- 
ceded it. It has done so by founding its own declarations on 
precedent revelation. This is the more usual way. The New 
Testament so testifies to the truth of the Old Testament. In 
human spirits, the gospel as related to the legal ordinances was 
already a conflict while the gospel was spoken only in prophecy ; 
and in the Old Testament the specific subject of our Epistle comes 
to expression. Our Epistle borrows some of this expression for 
its own use in expounding the subject (viii. 8-12; x. 5-7, 15-17). 
When the Son came bringing the revelation of the gospel, the con- 
flicting aspect of law and gospel was to disappear (Rom. iii. 31). 
This also came to pass. But it did so, only in the way that the 
gospel itself triumphs, viz. “by the manifestation of the truth.” 
In human spirits this conflict only became more emphatic when 
Christ appeared. Nothing, therefore, could be more consonant 
with the revelation before the gospel than a revelation after the 
gospel that would “manifest the truth” respecting the legal ordi- 
nances that were so different from the gospel, and yet came by 
revelation from God. There came such revelation. We find it 
in words of Jesus. We find ample expression of it in Paul’s 
Epistles. But in Hebrews this problem of revelation is the one 
subject. Everything else as expressed there is used to solve that 
problem. The glory of the Son and of his great salvation, and 
the saving of souls (x. 39), is the ulterior and higher end. But 
the immediate aim is to remove a great obstacle to both “by mani- 
festing the truth” concerning that former revelation of “the word 
spoken by angels.” The place of Hebrews in the complex of 
revelation is to do that thing. 

If any person still fails to see that Hebrews directly deals with 
what concerns believers of all ages, and thinks particularly that it 
does not deal with the burning religious questions of to-day, let 
him add another thing to keep in mind when considering the 
import of what the Epistle sets forth, viz. The essential character 
of revelation. So much does the Epistle itself keep this ‘in mind 
that its expressions bearing on the subject are frequent and vigo- 
rous, and iv. 12, 13, is the most tremendous expression of the 
character of revelation found in the Bible: “The word of God is 
living,” &c. The varied use the Epistle makes of Scripture cor- 
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responds to this representation. 

The character of revelation has always been a living question. 
Never more so than at the present time. We all know the easy 
method of solving the perplexities of the subject by admitting 
that parts of the word are inspired and parts are not, and that 
errors were made by the writers. But the Scripture is not to be 
broken up in that way (Jno. x. 35), to save some of it. Dealing 
with smaller problems of revelation here and there, one may be 
oblivious to the ruin of all revelation that such concessions in- 
volve. But let him follow the Epistle as it deals with its great 
problem, and the impossibility of solving the difficulties of reve- 
lation by that easy method becomes obvious. That method, as 
applied now-a-days, alleges that the Mosaic ordinances as we have 
them were not revelation. But if they were not, then neither can 
Hebrews be; for from beginning to end of our Epistle they are 
treated as revelation from God; which if they are not, then our 
Epistle is in error from beginning to end. In the same way II. 
Corinthians must be denied to be revelation, because its third 
chapter refers to Moses and the revelation he receives just as our 
Epistle does, and calls the ministry of Moses a ministration of 
glory. And I. Corinthians will fare the same way because of its 
chapter ten. And Romans the same because of its chapter nine. 

Alleged discrepancies are the commonest reasons for supposing 
that not all is revelation in the written word. Hebrews deals 
with the greatest problem of seeming discrepancy found in the 
Bible. As has been noted, the easy way of solving it, by saying 
that the Levitical ordinances were not revelation, was used very 
early in Christian history. Our Epistle dealt with this problem 
when it was an issue of life and death, of the favor of God, or “a 
fearful expectation of judgment,” x. 27. How different from 
the theoretical problem made of it now. The way the Epistle 
solves the problem has been stated. There is no discussion of 
inspiration ; but we observe that the Epistle, in every reference to 
the legal ordinances and to the revelation by the Son, treats both 
as inspired revelation, and as true in every word. 

Seeing that the character of revelation has been, is, and will be 
a subject perplexing to believers, especially by reason of seeming 
discrepancies in the written word, Hebrews, by its solution of the 
greatest of these, which comprehends all such problems, is the 
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instructor and guide of all believers in such perplexities. In this 
quality also we see what defines its place in the complex of reve- 
lation. 


NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH. 
REV. JULIUS W. WALDEN, D. D., ATHENS, GA. 


“Nova erit genesis cui prae-erit Adamus secundus, ubi et 
microcasmus totus per resurrectionem et macrocasmus genesin 
iteratam habebit—Bengal on Mat. ix. 128 

The hope set before us in the Gospel concerns man’s entire ex- 
istence, and is therefore three-fold. It is individual, inasmuch as 
it concerns the sanctification of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body. It is organic, inasmuch as it concerns his social life, 
and holds out the prospect of the coming Kingdom of God, when 
His will is to be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. It is cos- 
mic, inasmuch as it is to bring the whole creation into the wand 
of the glory of the children of God. 

When Redemption shall have been finished, everything will be 
new. It begins, when God gives man a new heart, against the 
day when he shall receive a new body. In the resurrection, man 
will be a fit inhabitant for the New Jerusalem that descends from 
God out of heaven. Redemption shall have reached its furthest 
limit, when, the old heavens and the old earth having passed away, 
the new heavens and the new earth will take their place, as the 
- final abode of the new man. 

That what we call Nature, is to be redeemed and elothens is a 
doctrine that can be traced from Genesis to Revelation. 

I. The germ of this doctrine is to be found in the record of the 
Creation and the Fall of Man. In making man, God first formed 
his body of the dust of the ground, and then breathed into his nos- 2 
trils the breath of life (Gen. ii. 17). The body of man was as 
necessary to the entirety of his original being, as his soul. He 
was not only created a spirit, but an incarnate spirit. God. had 
already created the heavens and the earth as the habitat, in h 
man was to find the range of his physical being ; and his b 
wrought out of, and into, the framework of the Creatis 
The microcosm and the macrocosm became organicall 
Henceforward Nature is a part of man’s necessary existence 
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are not surprised therefore to find that, upon man’s fall through 
sin, the effect was felt, from the centre to the circumference of his 
being, and to hear God saying to him: “Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it,all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee,” &c. (Gen. iii. 
17-19). 

Satan met the first Adam in Eden, where God had placed him 
to be his vice-gerent on the earth. Under the temptation, man 
surrendered the throne to him, who became thereby the god of 
this world, ‘the prince of the power of the air.’ Satan, ‘that old 
serpent,’ wrested from man, in this conquest of him, his life in the 
widest sense, and thus brought death in the whole range of his 
existence. He brought man into subjection to him, and thereby 
brought the whole creation into ‘the bondage of corruption.’ 
When we hear the promise of redemption (Gen. iii. 15), it is in 
terms forshadowing the ultimate victory of man over the Satan. 
Will not that victory include the rescue of all that man lost in the 
fall? Shall not the blessings of redemption flow ‘far as the curse 
is found?’ 

II. We pass on to find the doctrine contended for, in the record 
of the Flood,—an event in the history of the earth itself. 

The name Noah is significant. Lamech “‘called his name Noah, 
saying This same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil 
of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed” 
(Gen.v.29). The name means ‘rest,’ and that word takes us back 
in the history of Creation, before the fall of man, when God pro- 
nounced every thing good, and instituted the day of ‘rest.’ Is 
there not a prophecy in the name, that, in some way, Noah was to 
figure in restoring that ‘rest’ which was broken ‘because of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed? But how? The Flood 
was a type of the final destruction of the earth by fire (2 Peter iti. 
5-7). Noah’s work in building the ark and in saving his family 
was a type of the salvation to be accomplished by Jesus Christ 
(1 Peter iii. 21). Noah became the head of the race, in place of 
the first Adam, as a type of the second Adam, under a covenant 

(Gen. vi. 18, and lx. 9-17). That covenant was ratified by sacri- 
fice (Gen. viii. 20-22). In the offéring up of sacrifice to God, 
_ Noah was a type of Christ in the great sacrifice; and so we see, 
that the covenant with Noah, concerning the earth, was a cove- 
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nant of redemption. What we find in this covenant transaction, 
is typical of the final redemption of the earth. First we read that 
“the Lord smelled a sweet savour,” or literally, ““a savour of rest.” 
Now we begin to see the significance of Noah’s name. The sacri- 
fice of this typical second Adam calls for the restoration of Crea- 
tion to the ‘rest,’ which it lost, through the sin of the first Adam. 
And so we read of God’s alleviation of the curse upon the ground, 
in the establishment of the regularity of the seasons, to continue 
henceforth in the history of the earth (Gen. viii. 21, 22). Was 
not the prophecy of Noah’s name thereby fulfilled? And, in view 
of the typical character of the whole transaction, may we not see 
in this covenant with Noah, concerning the earth, a promise of 
the far reaching consequence of the one sacrifice, when Redemp- 
tion shall have brought back the original ‘rest’ of Creation? 

Ill. The Abrahamic Covenant gives us light on this doctrine, 
also. Is it not striking, that the covenant with Abraham (a cov- 
enant that includes within the fold of its provisions the whole his- 
tory of the kingdom of God on earth till its glorious consumma- 
tion, should take the form of the promise of a ‘land’ in which the 
blessings of it were to be realized? (Gen. xii. 1 and 7). This is 
the more striking when we remember, that the promise was not 
realized by Abraham personally (Acts vii. 5). ‘Nor was it 
realized when the natural seed of Abraham entered Canaan under 
the leadership of Joshua. “For if Joshua had given them rest, 
then would he not afterward have spoke of another day” (Heb. 
iv.8). And this day was spoken of in David, long after Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaan. The spirit of inspiration here calls the 
promise of a ‘land’ to Abraham, ‘rest.’ Does this not carry us 
back, through the covenant with Noah, to the time when Creation 
was as yet unhurt by the curse, and lead us to conclude that the 
Abrahamic covenant is to reach its fulfilment, only when ‘rest’ shall 
have been restored to Creation? “There remaineth therefore a 
rest (a keeping of a Sabbath) to the people of God” (Heb. iv. 9). © 
It is the Sabbath of the new Creation. ‘For he that is entered 
into his rest (2. e., Jesus) he also hath ceased from His own works, 
as God did from his” (Heb. iv. 10). The Sabbath of Creation 
is not gone forever. The Sabbath of Redemption will bring us < a , 
‘land’ flowing with milk and honey, a glorified earth. ‘The prom- 
ise to Abraham was “that he should be the heir of the 1 
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(Rom. iv. 13). 

IV. The law of Moses also incorporates this doctrine, in its 
typical teachings. ~ 

We find it in the Kinsman-Redeemer, who, when his brother had 
waxen poor and lost his possession of the land that was his by 
original right, could come in and buy it back for his poor brother 
(Leviticus, xxv. 25). So Boaz bought back the lapsed estate of 
Ruth. And when the Marriage Supper of the Lamb shall come, 
our Kinsman-Redeemer will dower His wife with the land, her 
original estate, lost by her sin, but bought back by His salvation. 

The Jubilee year has the same typical meaning. It came as the 
great Sabbath in the system of Sabbaths, by which the promise of 
rest was kept before the children of Israel. ‘And thou shalt 
number seven Sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years; and the space of the seven Sabbaths of years shall be unto 
thee forty and nine years. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of 
the Jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh month; in the 
day of the atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof; it 
shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man unto 
his possession * * * In the year of jubilee ye shall return every 
man unto his own possession” (Leviticus xxv. 8-13). In this 
jubilee year we have the signal type of the Redemption to be real- 
ized when the trumpet shall sound and the dead in Christ shall be 
ransomed from the bondage of the grave. Is it not just as plain 
that in it we have a typical promise of that Redemption, to be real- 
ized when the whole creation shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
In that gracious season to come, when all our debts will be wiped 
out, and all our slayery to sin and death shall cease, shall we not 
also have our ‘possession’ restored to us, even the ‘land’ that we 
lost by the fall? 

David caught some such view of the future, under the history 
of the Mosaic economy, when he penned the 37th Psalm, in which, 
over and over again, he comforts himself, concerning the inequal- 
ities and injustices of the present state of things by the prospect of 
that good time when “‘the meek shall inherit the earth.” 

So also did Isaiah, when endeavoring to picture the Messianic 
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times, he loaded the language of his prophecy with the freight of 
imagery gathered from all nations, as he foresaw the glory of 
salvation bathing the very earth in its light. “For behold I cre- 
ate new heavens and a new earth” (Is. lxv. 17). 

V. Jesus and the Apostles complete the testimony of Scripture, 
as to this great doctrine. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus sets forth the blessedness 
of the coming Kingdom of God, in the seven beatitudes, all of 
which have an eschatological outlook. In the midst of these, we 
find this all inclusive prediction: “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” It is the license of unbridled spiritualiz- 
ing that makes out of these words anything but what they seem to 
mean on the surface, viz., that the followers of the meek and lowly 
One are, through Him, to have, as their final reward and residence, 
the literal earth. ‘This view is strengthened by those remarkable 
words in reply to Peter’s question: “Behold we have forsaken all 
and followed thee: what shall we have therefore?” ‘This is the 
reply: “Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, 


in the regeneration (év 77 7aduvyeveoia) when the Son of Man shall 


sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall also sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or fathers, or mothers, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundred fold and shall inherit everlasting life (Mat. ix. 28). 
Here is the new Creation,—the palingenesis. "The makrocosm 
is to be regenerated as the full realization of the regeneration of 
the mikrocosm. When the Son of Man shall sit upon the throne 
of his glory, the curse will be lifted from the earth, and he will 
sway his sceptre, in all the wide domain of creation, over matter 
as well as over mind. 

Peter teaches this truth in his address from Solomon’s porch: 
“Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when (or, in order that) the times of refreshing may 
come from the presence of the Lord; and he shall send Jesus 
Christ, which before was practiced unto you: whom the po tae 
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promise of the palingenesis running through the whole of it. 
And so he teaches, even more clearly, in his 2d Epistle. He then 
makes plain declaration of the coming dissolution of the heavens 
and the earth in their present condition: “The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat ; the earth also and the works that are therein, shall be burned 
up (2 Pet. iii. 10). ‘He is just as plain in his statement of the 
Christian hope in view of this dissolution: ‘Nevertheless we, 
according to his promise”’ (is it not the promise, about which he 
preached, as taught by Old Testament prophets?) “Look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. 
Hier): 

It is Paul’s testimony as well. Is that not the teaching of the 
2d Chapter of Hebrew, concerning “the world to come?” The 
world to come is not to be in subjection to angels, but to man. 
To prove this he quotes the Psalm, that sets forth man’s headship 
over nature in creation: “Thou hast put all things in subjection 
under his feet.” This purpose in Creation was not realized, and 
waits upon redemption: “But we see not yet all things put under 
him.” Jesus, “that through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is the devil,’ won back, for man, this 
headship over nature. In the “world to come,” therefore, the pur- 
pose of Creation, thwarted for a time by the devil, will have been 
realized. And so in that classical passage, Rom. viii. 18-23, 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in 
(toward) us. For the earnest expectation of the creature (crea- 
tion) waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God (their 
resurrection). For the creature (creation) was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly (as a voluntary agent), but by reason of him 
that hath subjected the same (by the curse), in the hope because 
(or that) the creature (creation) itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only they, 
but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.” How strong the figures! “The 
earnest expectation of the creation!” It is the picture, in the 
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original word (amex8éxeraz,) of the action of an animal, stretching 
its neck, eagerly looking for some expected object to appear. So 
Nature, instinct with her hope, to be realized when Jesus comes, 
waits for the manifestation of the Sons of God, in whose glory 
she is to share. ‘I'ravaileth in pain!’ Some one has said: 
“Creation feels in her womb the leaping of a new universe.” She 
groaningly awaits her ‘regeneration’ as the promised and neces- 
sary outcome of the ‘regeneration’ of the Sons of God. 

In the apocalypse of John we find the full flowering out of this 
doctrine of redemption. ‘After reporting the scenes of the final 
judgment, he tells us: “I saw a new heaven and a new earth” 

(Rev. xxi. 1). Into this renewed creation the new Jerusalem 
comes,—the final society of the redeemed. And God is there,— 
the glorified Incarnate God! “The former things are passed 
away. And he that sat upon the throne” (the Son of Man sitting 
upon the throne of his glory in the palingenesis) said: “Behold I 
make all things new.” 

The Devil overcame the first Adam and sowed the earth with 
thorns. ‘The Son of Man who allowed the seed of the serpent to 
plait a crown of these thorns, and put it upon his brow, ishe who 
won the victory, and now sits upon the throne of his glory. __ 
“Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
briar shall come up the myrtle tree” (Is. iv. 13). | 

It is the plain and precious teaching of the whole Book —from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

In the early chapters of the Book, we see the first Adam a 
his bride driven from Paradise,—in which was the tree of life, 
and through which the river ran. In the last chapter of the Book 
we see the second Adam and His Church “prepared as a ride 
adorned for her husband,” in the new earth, where is ‘the 1 
life,’ whose leaves are for ‘the healing of the nations,’ plant 
perennial, hard by “the pure river of water of life clear as’ 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the mee , 
Paradise restored! 


THE SELF-TESTIMONY OF THE EXALTED CHRIST. 
RE VE Ta 18: 


REV. EUGENE DANIEL, D. D., RALEIGH, N. C. 


The groans and cries of the suffering Church have gone up to 
the ascended Lord. In ‘holy vision, He bows the Heavens and 
comes down to soothe; and to say, as of old, “Be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.” 

He is still like unto the “Son of man.” But His hairs are white 
as snow ; His feet, as fine brass burned in a furnace; His eyes, as a 
flame of fire; His voice, as the sound of many waters; out of His 
mouth, goes a sharp two-edged sword; His countenance is as the 
sun shining in his strength. ‘He holds the stars in His right 
hand. He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks. 

The scene of His appearing is a lonely sea-girt isle, small, bar- 
ren, desolate. The wailing of the spirit in the air and the unrest 
in the spirit of the water find sympathy in the spirit of the old man 
on this isle in banishment. But in him is a mightier Spirit, this 
Lord’s Day. And in the Holy Ghost the banished John’s weary 
soul finds rest even while he cries, ““O Lord, how long?” 

To one “in the Spirit,’”’ Christ always comes. He came to 
John. That right hand which held the stars was laid upon the 
lonely pilgrim and that voice which once said: “Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me,” again 
says: “Fear not.” And now, as then, all courage and all conso- 
lation are made to spring from Himself. ‘Fear not; I am the 
first and the la8t: I am He that liveth and was [became] dead; 
and behold, I am alive forevermore, Amen; and have the keys 
of ‘hell and of death.” 

1. Without entering into an exegesis of each word or phrase 
in this self-testimony, the burden of the whole may be found in 
one word of vast import. That word is, Life. Even as respects 
earthly things, no monosyllable is of more mysterious fulness of 
meaning. On the lips of the exalted Christ, it is limitless in 
significance. He puts everything into one thing when, in Hts 
way, He says: “I am the living One.” He claims (1) Essential 
being; (2) Eternal being a parte ante and a parte post, “the first 
and the last;” (3) active and omnipotent being, controlling all 
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other being, “having the keys of hell and of death.” The fact 
that the exalted Christ had Himself died is introduced only to 
point with emphasis His own supreme self-being. Death to Him 
was a thing of mere becoming; voluntary and temporary. He 
“became” dead, but is “the living One forevermore.” Than this 
surely God could give no stronger self-testimony to His own 
Being, His own “eternal power and Godhead.” 

2. This Self-testimony of the exalted Christ is in perfect 
unison with the Self-testimony of the Christ in the estate of 
humiliation. “Before Abraham was, I am.” In vain shall 
Wendt, or any other, try to break the force of those words by 
contending that Christ in them claims pre-existence merely in the 
Divine prevision and purpose and preordination. The language 
bears the whole burden of self-existent Deity. It was so under- 
stood by those to whom it was spoken, and Christ designedly per- 
mitted it to be so received. When Moses stood in awe before 
the burning bush, “Moses said unto God, “Behold, when I come 
unto the children of Israel and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you;’ and they shall say to me, 
‘What is His name? what shall I say unto them?’” “And God 
said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and He said, Thus shall ye say 
unto the children of Israel, 1 Am hath sent me unto you.” Thus 
God’s awful name as the Self-Existent Deity was revealed. And 
when Christ said, “Before Abraham was, 1 AM,” He called Him- 
self Jehovah. The claim of Divinity made by the exalted Christ 
is ampler; it could scarcely be higher. “The living One” is the 
Fountain of all life and hath the keys of death and hell. 

3. This Self-testimony gives the very thing which John, and 
the church of that time, and the church of all time, must have for 
comfort and support. 

Weary years had passed since the beloved had leaned upon the 
Master’s bosom. ‘Thé Lord had “become” dead; and, although 
He had risen again, and had ascended, the disappearance from the 
world had left it very cold. ‘The aged servant of Christ saw 
everywhere around him rocky, barren, dreary death. His 
earthly life was running to its close. Was there any tru 
Was there anywhere aught that could be held worthy 
name? ‘This question the exalted Lord answers. “ 
To my servant, as to Myself, death shall be the thit 
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becoming, acquiesced in by my disciple as it was freely chosen by 
Myself. ‘To both the Lord and His servant, death is but tem- 
porary. But for both, life is eternal. Because I am “the Living 
One,” thou shalt live also. Therefore, “fear not.” 

And with this same truth does the Lord console His church. 
The fires of martyrdom are blazing. The world, dead in tres- 
passes and in sins, is breathing slaughter. Hades hath enlarged 
itself. Men, women, children are dying. Where is He who 
once stood amongst men, the Lord of Life? Where He who 
said: ‘I am the Life,” and taught men to.believe that death is but 
sleep? Once more He appears to His Church. Now in sublime 
glory of exalted being, once more He bids His people look upon 
Himself as He stands in the midst of the golden candlesticks and 
says: “Fear not.” As it is with you, so was it with me. And 
as it now is with me, so shall it be with you. Forget not that I 
became dead: Let not your faith stagger. ‘Behold, I am alive 
forevermore.” He whose head fell upon His bosom in Calvary, 
from whose heart gushed blood and water, is transformed as now 
ye see. So shall it be with you. He who overcome for Himself 
has all power to overcome for His people. He holds the keys; 
shuts, and no man opens; opens, and no man shuts. “What I do, 
thou knowest not now.” Rest in Me, the Lord of Life. 

And forevermore, God’s saints in a world of death shall be 
comforted by this self-testimony of the exalted Christ. Their 
loved ones are passing to the tomb. Their own bodies are crumb- 
ling to dust. Flesh and heart fail. But faith sees the exalted 
Lord in the form of the Son of Man; hears that voice as the sound 
of far away many and mighty waters. Clouds of earthly sorrow 
may bend over her; wastes of restless seas may surround her; 
rocks of worldly desolation may cut with sharp angles her bleed- 
ing feet; but the light that comes from the golden candlesticks 
can never fail her vision as she looks with wonder through her 
tears and knows that it is her Lord who says: Fear not; I became 
dead for thee; and for thee, I am alive forevermore. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE STATEMENT THAT THE 
SPIRIT SHALL NOT SPEAK OF HIMSELF? 


REV. DUNLOP MOORE. 


In the Gospel of John (xvi. 13) we read in our Authorized 
Version that the Lord Jesus, while telling the disciples of the 
mission of the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, after His departure, said 
of Him: ‘“‘He shall not speak of Himself.” I have heard with 
considerable pain on more than one occasion ministers taking 
this declaration as meaning that the Spirit would not speak about 
or concerning Himself; and I have even listened to an attempt to 
draw doctrinal lessons from the supposed teaching of Christ that 
the spirit whom He promised to send would not speak about 
Himself. This is a case which shows the importance of a knowl- 
edge of Greek to those who undertake to interpret the New Testa- 
ment. No Greek scholar could think that apo means “concern- 
ing.” It illustrates too the aid which may be derived by the 
English reader from the Revised Version in ascertaining what 
Scripture teaches. In it we have the exact rendering: “He shall 
not speak from himself.” The truth is that the Spirit after 
Christ’s Ascension did speak very much concerning Himself. 
The books of the New Testament, which were written by men 
whom He inspired, are full of statements regarding His person 
and work. The book of the Acts of the Apostles has been appro- 
priately called “The Gospel of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the third volume of Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary there is 
an interesting and instructive article on the preposition “of.” 
Though it still has the most varied and widest use of any preposi- 
tion in the English language, it was in former days far more ex- 
tensively employed than it is at the present time. Its employment 
to denote source of origin is now dropping out of use. In this 
sense its use in the A. V. is frequent, and is not always discarded 
by the Revisers. ‘Their practice is in this case far from uniform. 
For example, in John vii. 17, the last words run in the R. V., “or 
whether I speak from myself,’ instead of, as in the A. V., “of 
myself.” But in John xviii. 34, Jesus is made to answer Pilate, 
“Sayest thou this of thyself?” with the same preposition as in th 
A.V. So, too, in John xi. 51, Caiaphas, the high priest, 
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in both versions to speak “not of himself.”” But in John xiv.-1o, 
we have in the R. V. “from myself” instead of the A. V. render- 
ing “of myself.’” I need not supply additional instances of the 
failure on the part of the Revisers to maintain consistency in the 
rendering of a Greek particle. I will only repeat that in the pas- 
sage in which our Lord says of the Spirit, that “He shall not 
speak of Himself” the preposition in the original text (apo) 
cannot be understood as equivalent to “concerning,’”’ but must be 
taken in the same sense of “from.” 

It is instructive to compare the testimony borne by Jesus of the 
Spirit’s teaching with what He said of His own. He affirmed 
very emphatically of the words which He spoke that they were 
not “from Himself.” When the Jews, astonished at His teach- 
ing, exclaimed, How knoweth this man letters having never 
learned? Jesus answered, “My teaching is not mine, but His 
that sent me. If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
myself’ (John vii. 16, 17). Jesus acknowledged indebtedness 
to no human teacher. They who attempt to show that He bor- 
rows from others, are chargeable with calling in question His 
express and oft-repeated declarations. It was, too, far from the 
‘mind of Christ to have men regard Him’as a great genius, or an 
original thinker. Such a claim on His behalf He would have 
utterly repudiated. What He did claim was that He spake the 
truth which He heard from God, and that His words were the 
words of God, which they who were of God could not but hear 
(John viii. 40, 47). How often Jesus appeals to His authoriza- 
tion by God to speak everything which He did speak! It will help 
to impress our minds more profoundly with the absolute infalli- 
bility of Christ, if we attend to what He says respecting every 
word that proceeded out of His mouth. “He that sent me is true; 
and the things which I heard from Him, these speak I unto the 
world.” “I do nothing of myself (ap ’emautou), but as the. 
Father taught me, I speak these things” (John viii. 26-28). “I 
spake not from myself, but the Father which sent me, He 
hath given me a commandment what I should say and what 
I should speak. . . . The things therefore which I speak, 
even as the Father has said unto me, so I speak” (John 
xii. 49, 50). So Christ could proclaim unto the world. And 
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to the twelve disciples He could say, “The words that I say 
unto you I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding in me 
doeth His works” (John xiv. 10). It should impress us with 
a more profound sense of the sacredness of the words of Jesus 
and of their entire freedom from error, if we would bear in mind 
how solicitous He was to have men assured that they were all 
communicated to Him by the Father, and that He uttered them 
all as the Father gave Him commandment to do. They are false 
teachers and blasphemers of Christ who dare to affirm that be- 
cause on earth His divine nature was subject to what they call 
Kendésis, He as a religious teacher was liable to commit mistakes, 
and did actually commit them—I could as soon think of ascribing 
sin to Christ’s actions, as error to His sayings. Indeed, it was in 
vindication of the words which He had spoken that Jesus de- 
clared, “He that sent me is with me; He hath not left me alone; 
for I do always the things that are pleasing to Him” (John viii. 
29). His words were things which always pleased the Father 
who did not leave Him alone, but abode in Him (John xiv. 10). 

As Jesus declared that He did not speak from Himself, so He 
affirmed of the Spirit of truth whom He promised to send to His 
disciples, “He shall not speak from Himself; but what things 
soever He shall hear, these shall He speak; and He shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come. He shall glorify me; for He 
shall take of, mine, and shall declare it unto you. All things 
whatsoever the Father hath are mine; therefore said I that He 
taketh of mine, and shall declare it unto you” (John xvi. 13-15). 

The teaching of the Spirit comes from the same source as that of 
Christ. The fountain-head from which it flows is God. The 

Spirit was to increase the knowledge of the disciples. He was te 

lead them into all the truth which it was the divine purpose to 
reveal. He-was to disclose many things which Christ had to say 

to them, but which they were not yet able to bear. But it would 

be just as impossible for the Spirit to contradict Christ, as it was 

for Christ to contradict Himself. The Spirit did not declare | 
anything which was not Christ’s and the Father’s. Now the 
Spirit did not, like Jesus, assume the form of man and speak with 
human voice. He spoke through the Apostles. Jesus, when 1 
first sent forth the Apostles to preach the Kingdom — 
had given them this assurance to remove the fear which 
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their own insufficiency might inspire: “It is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you” (Matt. x. 20). 
While Christ was with them in the flesh, they had not understood 
all His sayings. If left to themselves, they could only very inade- 
quately have reproduced His teaching. ‘But,’ said Jesus in His 
farewell discourse, ‘the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name, He shall teach you all things, 
and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you” (John 
xiv. 26). How careful Jesus was to guarantee the trustworthi- 
ness of apostolic teaching! He would have us to regard it as 
equally divine with His own. His whole representation excludes 
the idea that the doctrines delivered by the Apostles were excogi- 
tated by their own minds. He stamped self-originated religious 
teaching as unworthy of credit: ‘““He that speaketh from himself 
seeketh his own glory. But he that seeketh the glory of Him 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him” 
(John vii. 18). 

If the Apostles were all inspired by the same Spirit of truth, 
then their teaching must be harmonious. To allege that they set 
forth systems of doctrine mutually contradictory, is to deny their 
divine inspiration. And yet such allegations are now frequently 
made in the writings of men who profess to receive Holy Scrip- 
ture as an infallible rule of doctrine! 

The Apostles refused to be regarded as speaking “from them- 
selves.” Paul could write to the Thessalonians, “We thank God. 
without ceasing that when ye received from us the word of the 
message, even the word of God, ye accepted it not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth the word of God, which also worketh in 
you that believe” (I. Thess. ii. 13). He could tell the Corinthians 
that he spoke the things of God to them, ‘“‘not in words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth” (I. Cor. 
ii. 13). If he set forth a mystery which had not previously been 
made known, it was because it had been made known to him “by 
revelation,” “‘revealed unto Christ’s holy apostles and prophets in 
the Spirit” (Eph. iii. 3,5). The Apocalypse of John begins with 
these words: “The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave 
him to shew unto his servants.” It is the glorified Son of Man 
who is introduced as telling John what to write to each of the 
seven churches of Asia. But at the close of each of the epistles 
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the charge is given: “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the churches.” Neither John, nor the Spirit nor 
Christ spake from himself. The Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost appear as engaged in revealing the words of the book which 
John was commissioned to write, and did write. Because they 
were words from God, an awful threatening is uttered against 
those who should add to them or take away from them (Rev. xxii. 
18, 19). 


CHRIST “THE AMEN.” 


REV. GEORGE HENDERSON, M. A., B. D., MENZIE, PERTHSHIRE, 
SCOTLAND. 


The word “Amen” in Scripture has a remarkable history and 
a deep significance. It is originally derived from a Hebrew verb 
(aman) which means “he propped,” and in Niphal means “he 
was firm.” Hence the adverb, amen, “firmly,” was used, like our 
“surely,” to confirm the words of another,—e. g., Kings i. 36, 
“Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada answered the king (David), and 
said, Amen: Jehovah, the God of my lord the king, say so (too).” 
It may mean more than simple acquiescence—it may express a 
wish, e. g. Jer. xxviii. 6. “The prophet Jeremiah said, Amen: 
the Lord do so: the Lord perform thy words,” and Jer. xi. 5, 
“Then answered I and said, Amen (so it be) O Lord.” All of 
- these are instances of the early use of the word. Other examples 
are Num. v. 22, after the “oath of cursing,” “The woman shall 
say, Amen, Amen”—and Deut. xxvii. 15 ff., where it is put into 
the mouth of the people at the end of each curse uttered on Mount 
Ebal. : 

It came to have a liturgical use. At the close of public prayers 
the people were wont to say Amen, if not in the service of the 
temple at least in the services of the synagogue, e. g. Neh. viii. 6. 
“Ezra blessed the Lord, the Great.God. And all the people an- 
swered, Amen, Amen, with the prs 5 up of their he eset. 


he speaks, I. Cor. xiv. 16, of “the Amen at the giving of t ar 
In Rom. i. 25 and Rom. ix. 5) the word concludes a Per 
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viz. to introduce and confirm not the words of another, but His 
own words as the language of solemn affirmation. ‘The Synop- 
tists use it forty-nine times always under the form Amen lego— 
the Fourth Gospel has it twenty-five times as, Amen, Amen lego. 
In every one of these cases the word is employed by Christ along 
with the words, ‘I say unto you,” to introduce and confirm His 
own words to the faith of those that hear. As Cremer says, “He 
makes good the word, not the word Him.” In Him the thing is 
true, or He will make it or keep it true.* Finally, the word Amen, 
is employed as a name of God and of Christ. ‘Thus Isaiah Ixv. 16, 
twice applies the name to God—‘“he who blesseth himself in the 
earth shall bless himself in the God of truth (a@mén) ; and he that 
Sweareth in the earth shall swear by the God of truth (dmén).” 
In II. Cor. i. 20, “For how many soever be the promises of God in 
Him (1. e. Christ) is the yea; wherefore also through Him is the 
Amen (1. e. the ratification), unto the Glory of God through us.” 
In Rey. iii. 14, the word is similarly used as a name or designa- 
tion of Christ, ‘‘the Amen, the faithful and true witness.” The 
word has a wonderful history and a far reaching significence.+ 
In its root it means certainty, stability, steadfastness, reliability, 
faithfulness, unchangeable truth. 

Has the Christ of the Gospels a right to this name, which in the 
dignity, solemnity and awfulness of its meaning is applicable to 
God? We shall find that the three great principles which we 
have sought to elucidate in the scriptural use of the Names and 
Titles of Christ are illustrated in this name of Christ—the Amen. 
It reflects the Glory of His Person—it illustrates the many- 
sidedness of His nature and character—and it reveals the depth 
of His relationship to mankind. 

There are three spheres in which Christ may be said to be the 
Amen—the intellect, the conscience, the spirit of man. The 
stress of life, the incessant flux and change and uncertainty of 


* Professor MAssrIE in ‘Dictionary of the Bible,” Art. Amen. 

Tt Professor NESTLE, of Maulbron, points out that copyists of MSS. used to 
write the figures 99 under this word, this being the numberof amen (1 + 40 + 
8 + 50), and refers to Gnostic and Mohammedan uses of the word. (E2xpos. 
Times, VIII., 1897, p. 191.) 

{The fundamental idea of the root 4mi&n in the North and South Semitic 
languages alike is “‘stability, steadfastness, reliability.” (Rev. H. W. Hoce, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1896.) 
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earthly things, and their essential changefulness, create a hunger 
for the realities which do not fade, and awaken in the mind such 
questions as—What am I? Whence am I? Whither am I 
going? The intellect of man seeks for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of life, the riddle of this painful world. Can man 
reach the truth as to his existence? Can he find out his origin? 
Can he be sure of his destiny? These are questions that press the 
intellect into a search for the truth as to man himself. Such 
questions are of the utmost practical importance. They go to the 
centre of man’s being. All others alongside of them dwindle 
into mere significance. They are answered by Christ. To know 
that our existence originates in God, that He cares for us, that 
life is His gift, that it must be laid out in His service, that we 
must account to Him for the use we make of it, that we are im- 
perishable beings with an endless destiny of some sort before us 
of weal or of woe—all this is knowledge of the highest kind. No 
doubt from nature and from conscience man knows that God 
exists, the Creator of the universe, the Law-giver of mankind. 
But for the knowledge of man’s relation to God, of God’s interest 
in man, His power to satisfy our aspirations, hopes, desires, and 
to provide a home for us in the future life—for such a knowledge 
the clear light of revelation is needed over and above the flicker- 
ing gleams of nature and conscience. Such a revelation we 
expect from God; and we have it in Christ. The eternal Word 
of God took flesh. he very mind and heart and will of God 
Incarnate appeared in and spake through Jesus of Nazareth. 
When these greatest of all questions rise up in the mind they find 
their answer in Christ. A willing Christendom still sits at the 
feet of Christ. In those days when Scribes conjectured and 
Pharisees deceived, and men knew not what they should believe, 
the words of Jesus ring with strange certitude and truth. 
“Verily, vérily, we speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seen.” He is the Teacher of all teachers. None speaks 
with the fearless authority of truth as He does upon the great 
problems of the,origin of man, his relation to God, the cure of his 
pain, the destiny of his soul. In the sphere of intellect Christ is 
the Amen—the truth. i 


“O holy Truth, where’er thy voice is heard, 
A thousand echoes answer to the call.’’ 
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In the sphere of the conscience Christ is also the Amen. In the 
moral world Christ is supreme truth. Man’s standard of conduct 
and rectitude is the law of God. Yet how is the conscience of man 
to know that law and to be obedient to it? Where shall the human 
conscience find the truth on which it can rest and trust for guid- 
ance and action? Christ is the Sun of the moral world. In Him 
the light of God’s will and of God’s law shine upon us. In Him 
the guilty conscience finds peace, and is brought into covenant with 
God, and in Him obedience is made easy by love. ‘The nearer we 
come to Him the more free are we from moral stain and disfigure- 
ment,—the more we dwell with him the finer grows the character 
in rectitude, the purer the life in integrity of practice. In Him we 
reach the truth of our moral life. He not only reveals to us the 
moral standard of God, but makes it possible for us to reach out 
towards the fulfilment of it. He is the secret of all holy life and 
of all hearty obedience. Love to Him is the fulfilling of the law. 
He is the Sun, and when our moral life courses round Him, it is 
true and is held in its place, but when it loses His attractive power, 
it wanders out of the orbit of truth. In Christ the conscience of 
man reaches and rests on the Amen—the eternal truth and right- 
eousness of God. 

Once more in the sphere of the Spirit Christ is the Amen. The 
soul thirsts for God, and Christ is the fountain of living water. 
The spiritual nature of man reaches union and fellowship with 
God in Christ. God’s love and His loving heart are known to be 
true in Christ. “God commendeth (establisheth) His love to- 
wards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Pardon, reconciliation, union with God are for sinful men only 
possible in Christ. “How many soever be the promises of God, 
in Him is the yea, wherefore also through Him is the Amen.” 
He is the Amen to the whole revelation of Scripture—all is con- 
firmed and ratified in Him. All our spiritual difficulties are 
solved in Him, all our spiritual experiences are explained in Him, 
all our spiritual needs are supplied in Him. In the spiritual 
sphere Christ is to the spirit of man the Amen. 

What then is the relationship of Christ to mankind arising out 
of this name? Surely in Him as the Amen the soul of man has 
a sure basis of faith. Our attitude to Him as unchangeable 
Truth should be that of unwavering assurance and joyous assent. 


~ Christus, ibi Ecclesia.’ 
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In these days of intellectual restlessness, of spiritual ebb and 
flow, there is need for steadfastness and stability, for calm cer- 
tainty and constant trust in our relation to Christ, and if Christ 
is the “Amen” we may be sure of the foundation upon which we 
build. Let us know Christ Jesus Himself intellectually by bring- 
ing our difficulties to Him that He may solve them—let us know 
Him morally by doing His will—let us know Him spiritually by 
trusting in Him for salvation and eternal life. Thus to know 
Him is to know God—is to go beneath all science and philosophy 
to the solid rock of truth, and when we build our life and charac- 
ter upon the “Amen” no storm will overthrow them. 

Yet if we do thus build upon the “Amen” we must be in our- 
selves true. ‘Truth must pervade the faith, the character, the con- 
duct of every disciple of Christ. The first followers of Christ 
were plain, rough men, but they were sincere. With all their 
imperfection and peculiarity of temper and of action they were 
true in their relation to Christ. ‘The Master was patient and 
gentle toward His slow and imperfect scholars. Yet how stern 
was He towards the betrayer. “Woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed.” He sought them not for His own sake 
but for theirs. To the disciple that professed to be ready to fol- 
low Christ anywhere the reply is—‘‘The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head.” St. Paul speaks of the simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity of the Christian life. We cannot come near the Truth 
without feeling the need of reality and sincerity in our approach— 
far less can we build upon the foundation of Truth without our- 
selves being true. We must be true in ourtrust. ‘Not everyone 
that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom.” We must be 
true in a character and conduct formed and strengthened by the 
principles of eternal truth. We must be true in our speech, 
avoiding a religious phraseology that goes beyond what we be- 
lieve or mean or comes short of it. We must be true in our wor- 
ship. “God is a spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” It is not the outward forms of re- 
ligion that make the Church of God: it is not the Shibboleths of 
sects nor the claims of parties; it is the presence of Chea 


In the Spirit of Him whose name is the “Amen” 
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near to God and worship Him with a worship that is true to what 
we are and to what we mean. Doubt may be a cloak for ill- 
doing—but it may exist with sincere desire to be true. 


‘‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than-in half the creeds.” 


Our Lord requires of us that we shall be true, for like Him we 
are to be witnesses in the world. 

In a truthful union with Him who is the Amen the soul’s hap- 
piness and strength and peace and freedom are found. “He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them,” saith the 
“Amen,” “TI will liken him unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock: and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for 
it was founded upon a rock””—Even on Christ the “Amen.” 


. 
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PROFESSOR W. M. M’PHEETERS, D. D., COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Whatever relates to the purity of the Text of Scripture is, of 
course, a matter of concern to the intelligent Bible student. *Dis- 
cussions in reference to the manifold questions emerging in con- 
nection with that of the purity of the Text are happily matters of 
intelligent interest to the larger number of Bible students to- -day 
than ever before. Such persons will find it well worth their while . 
to read Dr. William Henry Green’s The Text of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘This volume constitutes the second part of his “General 
Introduction to the Old Testament.” It was his parting gift to 
the church. It would be going too far to say that it is the best 
possible discussion of the question of the Text. One feels pretty 
safe, however, in saying that for the English reader of average 
ability and opportunity, Dr. Green’s little volume is the best avail- 
able treatise on this subject. It has its defects—some of which, 
in my judgment, are not insignificant. It introduces matter 
which might very well have been omitted : and, on the other hand, 
it passes over quite a number of points upon which a student 
would like information. Further, the arrangement of the matter 


*For titles in full, with names of publishersand prices added, see pp. 359, 360. 
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does not always impress one as logical. But despite minor de- 
fects of this kind, the book will fill a most important place in the 
library not only of theological students, but of intelligent readers 
of the Bible generally. In connection with this book may be 
mentioned Mr. Thomas H. Weir’s—A Short History of the He- 
brew Text of the Old Testament, a book which supplements in 
a very effective way the deficiencies of Dr. Green’s. Mr. Weir's 
book is not easy reading. It is too compact for that, and besides, 
its style lacks clarity. It is, however, full of valuable informa- 
tion. The object at which it aims is “to explain everything 
which meets the eye on the printed page” of the Hebrew Bible, 
“or to indicate where such explanation may readily be found.” 
From this point of view it must be pronounced a decided success. 

One of my students once remarked in my hearing that he did 
not “take much stock” in commentaries. I did not tell him so at 
the time, but I could have inferred as much from the character 
of his work in the class. I have heard similar disparaging re- 
marks from persons whose maturity made them the more inex- 
cusable. Of course, commentaries are not above criticism. _ No 
single expositor can, in the compass of a single volume, meet all 
of the wants with which even an average mind goes to the Scrip- 
tures. It is unreasonable to expect that he should. He could 
not do it in several volumes. The problems of Scripture are 
manifold. No single mind has the native gifts or the acquisitions 
that will enable it to handle all of these problems with equal 
effectiveness. The student who turns to a commentary should 
know what he wants: should select his commentary accordingly, 
and then should be satisfied if he gets it, even though there may ~ 
be other things that he would also like to have that he does not 
get from that particular commentary or commentator. “The 
International Hand Books of the New Testament” edited by Dr. 
Orello Cone have been projected along a line somewhat new, but 
a line which, in itself, ought to appeal to a wide constituency of 
readers. These books omit grammatical minutiae—indeed, 
minutiae of every kind, except as they are dealt with in foot-notes 
or appendices entirely distinct from the main body of the text. 
The space generally devoted to such matter is in this series used 
for the discussion in a larger and more popular way of the doctri- 
nal and practical truths presented in the several books of the New 
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Testament. This method enables Dr. Cary to deal with The 
Synoptic Gospels in an octavo volume of some three hundred and 
seventy-five pages; and Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, England, to 
deal with The Epistles to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Gala- 
trans, Romans and Philippians—seven of the Pauline Epistles, in 
a single volume of three hundred and ninety-one pages. Such 
books are of peculiar value to persons who are seeking to familiar- 
ize themselves with the general drift and scope of whole books of 
Scripture. The mind is not confused with a multiplicity of details 
such as prevents its taking in the tenor and aim of the book as a 
whole. The trouble with the two volumes of the series just 
- mentioned, is the anti-supernaturalistic bias that they display. 
This, of course, was to have been anticipated in any series under 
the general editorial supervision of Dr. Cone. ‘This bias is much 
more marked in the volume of Dr. Cary than in that of Dr. 
Drummond. Despite the literary and other excellencies of both 
books, the bias just referred to is a dead fly that would render 
the ointment of even the most skilled perfumer unsavory. 
Marti’s Das Buch Jesaja, a quarto of four hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, represents a type of commentary standing at the 
opposite extreme from those just mentioned. It deals with the 
minutiae of the text and of grammar. It goes into much detail 
in what are now called matters of criticism. It is characterized 
by the usual German thoroughness, and, where I have examined 
it, by the usual German love of over-refinement and lack of 
capacity correctly to estimate evidence. Gerhard Fiillkrug’s Der 
Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja will be of use to those who are 
studying up the question of the Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah. It 
gives a very complete resumé of modern opinion in reference to 
the meaning of all of the passages in which the Servant is men- 
tioned. Its critical processes, however, though less violent than 
some that have come under my observation, are still strained. 
Of a quasi commentative character are The Messages of Jesus by 
Dr. T. C. Hall, and The Messages of the Apostles by Dr. G. B. 
‘Stevens. These books belong to the general series known as 
“The Messages of the Bible.” They do not differ in their charac- 
teristics from other books of the series, noticed in previous issues 
of this magazine. Like the commentaries of Drs. Cary and 
Drummond, mentioned above, the later of these books furnishes 
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useful assistance to one who is seeking to get a clear idea of the 
general drift of the various minor epistles of the New Testament, 
including, though not itself of this class, the Epistle to the He- 
brews. As in the case of other series, the individual members of 
this series vary in value with the varying gifts and standpoints of 
the several writers. Persons who have a mind of their own will 
need to use it when reading any of these books. ‘Those who have 
no mind of their own, would perhaps do well to let them all alto- 
gether alone; though, perhaps, after all it is a question whether it 
is possible to hurt the last class. 

Two books! that will appeal to a larger class of readers than 
any of those yet mentioned, are A History of the Jewish People, 
by Dr. J. S. Riggs, of Auburn Seminary, and The Apostolic Age, 
by Dr. Geo. T. Purves, recently Professor in Princeton Seminary. 
These books belong to the “Historical Series for Bible Students,” 
which has been issuing from the press of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Each presents in brief compass and in readable 
form a clear account of the important eras of which they respec- 
tively treat. They render an additional service by referring to 
other books where the reader will find the same periods or particu- 
lar phases of these periods more elaborately treated. I should 
have added that Dr. Riggs’ book is designed to cover one the 
Maccabean and Roman periods of Jewish history. 

Jacob at Bethel, by Dr. A. Smythe Palmer, purports to be “An 
Essay in Comparative Religion.” It is pleasantly written and 
contains much interesting information of one sort and another. 
As a whole, however, it lacks logical coherence, and is character- 
ized by a crude naturalism. 

The establishment of a modus vivendi between an Agnosticism 
that understands itself and a theology, however loose the use of 
the term, that takes itself seriously, will appear to many a chime- 
rical task. Clearly there can be no truce between Agnosticism 
and Christianity. ‘The appearance of such a book as Faith and 


Sight is only one of many evidences that we are living in an age 
whose excessive amiability and self-complacency refuses to ce 


nize the exclusiveness and unyielding nature of Christ’s clait 
a Teacher. But the “Be it far from thee, Lord” tone, howe er 
well meant, must always be offensive. 

The German press is constantly bringing scholars un 
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obligations by publishing in a convenient form and at small cost 
many valuable monographs. Such are Karl Budde’s treatise on 
The Canon of the Old Testament, a reprint and an enlargement 
of his article on this subject in the Encyclopaeda Biblica; Gunkel’s 
translation of Ezra IV. into a German, the style of which makes 
one regret that Gunkel has not had the training of all Germany in 
such matters; and Giesebrecht’s discussion of The Sinai Covenant 
which makes one more hopeful of the future of German criticism. 

Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics and Stout's Manual of Psycho- 
logy, companion volumes in Messers. Hinds & Noble’s very 
useful and well printed “University Tutorial Series’’—are for 
“those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
between good and evil.” But to such persons, unless my experi- 
ence is misleading, they will prove a treat: for fortunately we do 
not have to agree with all of a writer’s positions to derive pleasure 
from a lucid and vigorous presentation of them. 

An excellent corrective of certain positions taken in the latter of 
the two books just mentioned is furnished by Dr. John L. Girar- 
deau’s Discussions of Philosophical Questions, though the reader 
will probably find himself putting an interrogation point after this 
able theologian’s views on “Space—What Is it?” and some others. 

It is to be hoped that The Westminister Press will continue to 
be able to furnish such excellent hand-books as Dr. Minton’s 
Christianity Supernatural, and such discussions as Dr. Patter- 


son’s The Angels, and Mr. White’s Why Infants Are Baptized. 

Professor A. T. Robertson, of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., has rendered a useful service to those inter- 
ested in the study of the New Testament by the preparation and 
publication of his New Testament Greek Syllabus. It can be 
had of Chas. ‘IT. Dearing, Louisville, Ky., for the small sum of 
fifty cents. It ought to be widely read. 

In concluding these notes, I desire to mention as of special 
value to a certain class of Bible students Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt’s 
very complete conspectus of Theological and Semitic Literature 
for the Year r900. ‘To him and to the University of Chicago, 
whose liberality made his work possible, we give thanks for a 
‘book that will greatly lighten the labors of all who are interested 
in looking up the literature of any one of a number of important 
subjects. 

I take this opportunity to return thanks for a number of inter- 
esting and valuable pamphlets and addresses that have been sent 
to the office of Tur Braye STUDENT. 
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learned of modern 
scholars in the length and breadth of 
Jewish literature: but he has scarcely 
approved himself as yet a safe-leader 
of opinion. An article which he 
prints in The Homiletical Review for 
January, 1901, entitled “Old Testa- 
ment Criticism in its Relation to 
Teaching,” embodying very much the 
same material that he gave in his 
recent Church-Congress address, is so 
sane and well-balanced, however, as 
to give us hope that to his brilliancy 
he has added at length also prudence. 
Its purpose is to emphasize a pecu- 
liarity in the procedure of the destruc- 
tive critics of the Bible that has been 
far too little remarked, but which in 
itself is assuredly sufficiently remark- 
able,—their habit to wit, of treating 
their own results as_ insignificant. 
When secular books are proved to be 
forgeries, they fall at once into con- 
tempt. But when the Biblical critics 
have succeeded in pulverizing their 
“sources” to their heart’s content, 
they calmly go on building on them 
as if they provided still the firmest of 
foundations. As Prof. MarcoliouTH 
puts it: ‘““The evidence whereon Mes- 
sianic claims are based is shown to 
be worthless, but the claims are al- 
lowed. Psalms, which are regarded 
as paid encomia on heathen princes, 
furnish texts for sermons or forms 
for devotion. It is shown that the 
false prophets and the true prophets 
were not distinguished, but the logi- 
cal inference that both sets were 
false* is not drawn.” This is, as 
Prof. MarconioutH strikingly says, 


‘essays by Drs. Licutroor and Hort, 


just like proving coins to be counter- 
feit and then going on and circulat- 
ing them. As he justly remarks 
there is something awry here; and it 
cannot continue. Either the coin 
must be discarded because proved to 
be counterfeit; or else its obvious 
fitness for currency will disprove the 
assertion that it is counterfeit. Both 
results, rather, must inevitably occur: 
for the “critics” a consistent position 
must be attained ultimately—when 
the Bible will for them go where the 
forged Epistles of Phalaris have gone 
and the forged Isidorian decretals 
have gone: for the Church, which 
knows better, the opinions of the 
critics will go where the opinions of 
such critics have always gone,—and 
these later Voltaires will be left com- 
plaining as their forerunner com- 
plained, that the Bible may be “dis- 
proved” all you will and the Bible 
remains believed. This anvil has, in 
very deed, worn out many hammers, 
and is destined to wear out many 
more. 


In the number of the 


The : Revue de Théologie 
Destination of 2% des Questions 
The Sixteenth Religieuses for Sep- 
Of Romans. tember, 1900, Prof. 


A. Wasnitz of Montaubau, prints a 
somewhat belated but interesting 
paper entitled “Some Observations on 
the Sixteenth Chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans.” It is somewhat be- 
lated because it is in substance and 
form a reply to Renan’s theory of the 
relations of that chapter; and that 
theory has not waited until now for 
its quietus. To name nothing else 
there is that remarkable series of 
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published in the Journal of Philology 
as long ago as 1869; and reprinted in 
the volume of Biblical Essays by Dr. 
Licutroot that appeared after his 
death (1893), to preserve the mem- 
ory of a historic discussion. Of these 
essays Prof. WAsBNITz, to be sure, 
shows no knowledge: but the subject 
is one which they treat so thoroughly 
that it should never be treated again 
apart from them. Nevertheless, his 
essay is, like all that Prof. WaBnitz 
writes, full of the interest that comes 
from an extremely individualistic 
point of view and method of thought. 
It gives a fair outline of Renan’s 
position and a clear and succinct ref- 
utation of it. Its specialities, how- 
ever, turn on the aduction of archaeo- 
logical evidence, for the residence of 
a Prisca in Rome, and on an 
exegetical construction meant to 
show that the very description of 
Epenetus as “the first fruits of Asia” 
implies that this writing was not 
sent to Asia, where everybody would 
know this fact, but, say, to Rome 
where it would be worth adverting 
to. In any event, however, Prof. 
Wasnitzs conclusion is well- 
founded and altogether satisfactory: 
“These considerations, with which 
we content ourselves for the present, 
will suffice, let us hope, to establis’ 
that the sixteenth chapter, in its en- 
tirety, cannot have been primarily 
addressed to the Church of Ephesus 
or to that of Thessalonica, but 
formed, from the first, part of the 
Epistle to the Romans, as it was dic- 
tated by Paul the Apostle to his sec- 
retary, Tertius.” 


The origin of the 


ld verse-divisions in our 

Rees. modern New Testa- 
soa ment has long been 

Divisions, i 


a subject of curious 
inquiry. They first appear in the 16 
mo. edition of the Greek Testament 
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published by Ropert STEPHENS at 
Geneva in 1551. Along with the 
Greek text, this edition contains also 
both the Vulgate and the Erasmian 
Latin Versions; and there are indi- 
cations that the divisions were not 
made for this edition, but primarily 
for a Vulgate text. There are, for 
example, certain verses which were 
current in the Vulgate text of the 
time for which the Greek has no 
equivalent, and numbers for these 
verses are retained in this edition 
while the verses themselves are ab- 
sent. Whence, then, came the verse 
divisions into this edition? HrEnry 
STEPHENS tells us they were made by 
his father himself, on a journey be- 
tween Paris and Lyons, in prepara- 
tion, presumably, for his Concord- 
ance. This is so far borne out by 
the fact that the most diligent search 
has failed thus far to discover them 
in any copy of the New Testament 
prior to Stephens’ edition of 1551. A 
good account of the whole matter is 
given by Dr. Ezra Apzor in a little 
treatise De Versibus published in 
the first part of Dr. Grecory’s Prole- 
gomena to ‘TIscHENDORE’s Eighth 
Edition of the Greek Testament. In 
the latest issue of the Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature (vol. xix., 1900, part 
2,) Prof. J. Renprer Harris reverts 
to the subject, and throws welcome 
new light upon it. In the absence of 
any published New Testament, exhi- 
biting the verses, prior to the Ste- 
phens’ of 1551, he confines himself to 
seeking to identify the edition on 
which they were marked as printer’s 
copy for setting up that book. And 
he succeeds in rendering it very prob- 
able that a SrepHENS’ Erasmus-Vul- 
gate of 1545 served this purpose. On 
the margin of the copy of this edi- 
tion the verse numbers seem to have 
been entered, and the Testament of 
1551 set up from it ,with the Greek 
text from 1550 inserted between the 
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two Latin columns. Nevertheless, it 
appears that it was not from this 
marked copy, but from the edition of 
1551, that they were taken by subse- 
quent issues of even the Stephens 
press. One of the interesting facts 
that emerges in the discussion is that 
at first the verse divisions were a 
peculium of Genevan Testaments. It 
was in Genevan editions that they 
were first introduced, not only into 
Greek and Latin, but also into French, 
Italian and English Bibles. ‘While 
there is no evidence for a number of 
years of the printing of verse-divided 
Bibles and ‘Testaments 
than at Geneva, there is abundant 
suggestion that at Geneva verse-di- 
vided texts had become the fashion.” 


mf Prof. Bruston of 
he Prophets Montauban is appar- 
And the ; ently subjecting the 
Resurrection. 


Old Testament ma- 
terial in Dr. Saymonn’s Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality to minute 
scrutiny. The second of his short 
papers on it appears in the September 
(1900) number of the Revue de Thé- 
ologie et des Questions Religieuses. 
It raises the question whether the 
Prophets of the Old Testament ever 
spoke of the resurrection of the dead. 
Dr. SaumMonpd had found that they 
did —at least in a single passage, 
Isaiah xxvi. 19; and readers of his 
volume will recall the skill with 
which he leads up to his exposition 
of this passage by setting forth the 
figure of a resurrected Israel with 
which the prophets deal; and then the 
richness of the exposition he gives 


elsewhere 
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of this sole passage in which he finds a © 
vision of the raising again not of dead 
Israel but of dead Israelites. Prof. 
Bruston, however, rejects this dis- 
tinction and expounds this passage 
too of only national revival. “Ac- 


cording to the passage,” he says, “as 


according to all the others ci the 
same kind found in the prophetic 
writings, the people, smitten, so to 
say, to death by the invasion, pray 
God to revive them and abase their 
enemies. And God promises them 
to do it speedily (v. 20, and 21; xxvii. 
1), to smite ‘with His sore and great 
and strong sword’ the three political 
powers that held them under the 
yoke. The hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Israelites) has abso- 


. lutely no place in this context. » Not 


only do the prophets nowhere ex- 
press it, but the author of the dis- 
course, a fragment of which we are 
discussing, had just said, ‘the dead. 
live not; the deceased rise not again’ 
(v. 14). It is therefore very asion~ 
ishing that he should be made to say 
the contrary these few verses later. 
The idea of the resurrection appears 
for the first time in the book of Dan- 
iel (xii. 2), in a text which exhibits 
some similarities with that we are 
examining, and seems to have been, 
at least in part, inspired by it. But 
this is no reason why the same sense 
should be ascribed to the former as 
to the latter.” Dr. Saumonn’s read- 
ers will remember the skillful use he 
makes of the contrast between verses 
14 and 19 to which Prof. Bruston 
here reverts. B. B. W. 
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Some admirer of the 
Personal 1b “Jove-like Daniel” is 
Responsibility. said to have once 
asked, “Mr. Webster, what was the 
greatest thought that ever entered 
your mind?” Daniel Webster re- 
flected intently for a moment and 
then responded solemnly, ‘The 
thought of my personal accountabil- 
ity to God.” 

The impress made upon man by 
the parable of the Talents is indicated 
by the popular meaning assigned to 
the word “talents” in ordinary usage. 
The parable has given to our lan- 
guage one of the most common 
words in it; whenever the terms 
“talents” and “talented” are used, 
unwitting testimony is borne to the 
force of this parable, one of the most 
instructive contained in the Gospels. 

It should be considered in connec- 
tion with that of the Pounds, both 
treating of this great matter of per- 
sonal responsibility; there are points 
of agreement and points of ‘‘ifference 
between them. 

The primary idea is that of stew- 
ardship; in both cases the goods are 
not the property of those in posses- 
sion; they constitute a trust devolved 
for a season, for the discharge of 
which there shall be a reckoning 


whether soon or late. More than 
this, both the trust and the trustees 
in each instance belong to the 
truster; complete ownership, the 
completest conceivable, is indicated: 


_ “called unto him his own servants 


and delivered unto them his goods.” 
The servant belonged unto his master 
and his time was not his own, the 
property tommitted to him belonged 
likewise to the same master. The 
lesson here is evident; he who reads 
the parable aright must feel deeply 
impressed with this great thought of 
his personal accountability to God for 
the right use of his time, his gifts 
and his means. 


The wide latitude al- 


Wide ‘ lowed is striking. In 
Discretion. each instance the 
Owner goes away into a “far 


country” evidently for a long ab- 
sence. There is not a hint of in- 
structions, or even of suggestions; 
there is not the slightest indication 
of anything like espionage. Every 
trustee is left absolutely to his own 
discretion to do whatsoever he 
chooses with the money entrusted to 
him. Diligent use is evidently ex- 
pected, but the ways and means are 
left entirely to the wisdom and the 
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fidelity of the trustee in every in- 
stance. 

No representative of the owner is 
set to supervise and no current re- 
ports of progress are called for. 
While each trustee is responsible to 
the common lord, he seems respon- 
sible to no one else. If he elects to 
be idle, thriftless or even dishonest, 
there seems to be no provision made 
‘for calling him to account, he is 
answerable to no authority save that 
of his lord and even this remains in 
suspense until the lord’s long de- 
ferred return. In both parables 
there is the record of unfaithfulness, 
but it remained unchallenged until 
the final rendering of accounts. The 
loss was sustained and went unre- 
deeme', but the unfaithful servant 
received a recompense which though 
not swift was sure and summary. 

How true the picture is to the life, 
the type to the truth typified! The 
servants of the Great Master may be 
faithful or unfaithful while he is in 
the country that is afar off, and we 
hear no mutterings of coming judg- 
ment; there is no interposition to 
warn, and men go on heedless and 
careless, abusing his forbearance and 
trespassing on his patient longsuffer- 
ing and even saying, “Where is the 
promise of his coming?” 


aan The goods were very 
eee ce unevenly distributed : 

; “unto one five tal- 
ents, to another two, and to another 
one.” ‘The difference is very great; 
in the extremes measured by so 
much as five fold, the intermediate 
grade being twice as much as the 
next lowest and not half as much as 
the next highest. Here is wide dis- 
crimination, yet we hear of no com- 
plaint thereof, either at the beginning 
or yet at the rendering of accounts. 
How natural it would have been to 
have the one talent man say, Tho. 
gavest me so little that I felt it not 


worth while to attempt any enter- 
prise—but no such plea occurred to 
him. 

It is very noticeable that in Christ's 
parables of judgment there are no 
mere pretexts, the actors seem then 
to be candid and sincere. Men are 
represented in the parables as being 
exceedingly fertile in excuse during 
the period of gospel privilege, but 
there is an awful barrenness in this 
respect when the parable presents the 
man before the bar of God. The ab- 
sence of complaint on account of dis- 
crimination in the distribution of 
goods is doubtless due to the grounds 
of that discrimination; it lies not in 
any personal partiality on the part of 
the lord, but is based in each instance 
explicitly on the capability of the 
trustee: “to every man according to 
his several ability; each man had as 
much entrusted to him as he could 
profitably employ, to have given more 
would have been simply to burden 
the servant. 

When one reflects that increase of 
goods means increase of responsibil- 
ity, there is great compensation in a 
limited charge; and when to this re- 
flection is added the plain truth that 
the trust is strictly graduated to the 
ability of the trustee, it is evident 
that in the great rendering of account 
no one will feel disposed to comp'ain 
that more was not entrusted to him. 

Here is a suggestion to such as are 
inclined to wish for a wider sphere of 
influence or to chafe against limita- 
tions. 


When the two para- 
bles are considered 
in connection, some 
very important lessons are gained 
with reference to the rewards of 
faithful service. rt, 

In the parable of the Talents, 
has been just pointed out, there 


Graduated 


Reward. 
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worthy that there is no discrimina- 
tion whatever in the bestowal of the 
reward; the servant whose two tal- 
ents had become four, received pre- 
cisely the same reward as did he 
whose five had become ten. It was 
not the mere amount of service ren- 
dered but the fidelity shown that 
measured the reward bestowed. 

In the parable of the Pounds there 
is on the other hand a great differ- 
ence in the rewards given; one is 
made ruler over ten cities, the other 
over five. There is no inconsistency, 
however, between the two parables; 
the second only emphasizes the lesson 
of the first; because while in the par- 
able of the Talents the sums en- 
trusted were different the fidelity 
exhibited was the same; whereas in 
that of the Pounds, the sum en- 
trusted was the same in each instance, 
while the fidelity shown was differ- 
ent; one servant made one pound 
grow to ten, whereas the other made 
his one pound become five only. The 
paramount lesson is, that all God re- 
quires is faithfulness. The man who 
thoroughly and lovingly consecrates 
the opportunities of a very narrow 
sphere will be as richly rewarded as 
he who conspicuously fills the largest. 
One of the glories of heaven will be 
its. surprises; many an_ obscure, 
utterly unknown saint in the hum- 
blest walks of life, unheard of pos- 
sibly beyond the family circle, wiill 
receive richer reward than some 
preachers whose names may have 
been national in their repute; for 
“there are last which shall be first, 
and there are first which shall be 
last.” 
~ What a world of encouragement to 
duty, what an immense inspiration to 
service, lies here! 


It is an interesting 
Sahni fact in the parable of 

alent Man. the Talents that the 
unfaithful servant was he to whom 


one talent only was committed. 

It is evident that such a man is 
more liable to the seductions of idle- 
ness or the temptations of indiffer- 
ence. First of all, one is liable to the 
feeling that so little can be accom- 
plished with such slight resources 
that it is scarcely worth one’s while 
to be diligent. If means were ample 
and opportunities numerous, then of 
course there would be inducements 
to activity: there is something inspir- 
ing in a field which invites large 
enterprises and encourages noble en- 
thusiasm, but where the scope for 
service is so limited that one must 
serve simply for the sake’of serving, 
multitudes will be found wanting; 
the man of five talents is far more 
likely to be active than his brother of 
one talent only. 

More than this; the man of only 
one talent considers his sphere so 
insignificant as to be of no practical 
importance whatever; his service 
must perforce be so small that the 
loss of it cannot be missed and hence 
he argues that it makes no difference 
whether he is active or inactive, the 
general result will not be seriously 
affected one way or the other. Thou- 
sands of sincere and humble servants 


excuse their lack of diligence from 


this consideration, feeling that the 
cause suffers no injury from their 
inactivity. 

But the men of one talent ate much 
more numerous than the men of five; 
probably it would be within limits to 
say that for every highly gifted man 
there are at least ten of very humble 
endowments. If this be true, it fol- 
lows that in the aggregate the re- 
sources in the hands of one talent 
men are twofold those possessed by 
their more gifted but much less 
numerous brethren. Such being the 
case the inevitable conclusion must be 
that the predominant proportion of 
the Lord’s “talents” are lying unde- 
veloped in the hands of the vast 
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multitude that form the class repre- 
sented by the man to whom his lord 
gave the one talent. 

That this is true no serious thinker 
can doubt. The exigent need of 
Christ’s cause is the calling into 
active, diligent exercise the latent 
resources distributed among so many 
who are doing nothing because they 
think themselves able to do so little. 
If only the men of one talent could 
all be roused to their full duty and 
privilege the result would be electric. 


Closely allied to fidel- 

Watchfulness, ity and a necessary 

"condition of it, is 
watchfulness. 


This duty is most vividly, dramati- 
cally set forth in the impressive 
parable of the Ten Virgins. 

The first significant fact is that of 
the virgins one half were foolish. It 
is matter of prime importance to note 
just wherein their folly consisted. 
The wise and the foolish were alike 
in most respects: They all intended 
to attend the feast, they all went 
forth with that purpose and expecta- 
tion, they all had made preparation, 
they all had lamps and the lamps 
‘apparently were supplied with oil and 
were burning, they all awaited the 
coming of the bridegroom and while 
thus waiting they all slumbered and 
slept, when at midnight the cry came, 
they all arose and trimmed their 
lamps, and now emerges the first and 
only difference; said the foolish unto 
the wise, “Give us of your oil for our 
lamps are going out.” Doubtless the 
lamps of the wise also were burning 
low by midnight, but they had pro- 
vided for such an emergency by 
taking oil in their vessels with their 
lamps, which the foolish virgins had 
failed to do. Here our Lord has 
opportunity to illustrate the great 
truth that preparation of soul must 
be individual work, by the seemingly 
selfish response of the wise to the 


foolish, “Go buy for yourselves.” 

It is with something of surprise 
that we find our Lord deducing the 
moral of watchfulness from this 
parable. The importance of fore- 
sight would seem at first blush to be 
the lesson taught. It ‘s noticeable 
that the wise no less than the foolish, 
slumbered and slept while the bride- 
groom tarried; the difference being 
that the wise had foresight to be pre- 
pared for the emergency of an unu- 
sual delay. Had the bride-groom 
come at the usual time all the virgins 
would have been ready for him. It 
was the unforeseen delay that caught 
the foolish virgins unprepared. Upon 
the surface of the story the wise seem 
to have been no more watchful than 
the foolish. When however we look 
a little more deeply into the matter, 
we learn that watchfulness does not 
consist simply in having the attention 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
event impending, but rather in 
making in advance all proper prepa- 
ration for its coming whether speedy 
or long delayed. When this has 
been done even slumbering and sleep- 
ing may not be inconsistent with 
watchfulness; the wise were ready 
even though they slumbered and 
slept, the foolish would not have been 
ready even though they had not even 
winked. 


There is something 
so weirdly solemn in 
Gethsemane that it 
seems to touch the ordinary human 
life at no point and therefore to call 
for nothing but an awed contempla- 
tion as of a profound, tragic, divine 
mystery. 7 

Yet it is not altogether impossible 
that its essential analogue may be 
found not at all uncommon in human 
experience. When any soul is stand- 
ing under the encroaching shadow of 


Gethsemane. 


some impending cloud against which 


the whole being protests in a very 
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agony of anticipation, and the heart 
goes out in the anguish of despair, 
absolutely hopeless and yet every 
feeling and impulse one prayer for a 
deliverance from the inevitable, what 
language expresses more fitly the 
feeling than the petition, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me”? 

When we consider our Saviour’s 
position we cannot fail to recognize 
the absolute impossibility of the cup’s 
passing. It is sure that he in the 
very moment of the prayer recog- 
nized the same fact; yet he prayed, 
and so will every sufferer. Such a 
prayer is simply a necessity of the 
human soul; under certain circum- 
stances we make it, because we 
cannot help making it, and we keep 
on making it until the impending ca- 
lamity, whatever it be, has come and 
we sit wrapped in the darkness so 
dreaded. 

So our Lord prayed thrice in an 
agony of expectation so severe that 
his very body wept tears of blood! 

At the same time in the midst of 
this immeasurable stress of anguish 
“while the whole being was shrinking 
from the inevitable future, we hear 
him adding in each instance: 

“O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me except I drink it, 
thy will be done’’. ; 

What a strange blending of con- 
flicting feelings, a very agony of 
reluctance mingled with a divine 
submission to the Father’s will! 
The Lord’s humble follower has 
oftentimes his own Gethsemane to 
pass through; the servant is not 
above his lord, it shall be enough if 
in these crises he can be even as his 
Lord. Let him find in his Saviour’s 
experience his comfort and his guide. 
Some may meet Christ in Gethsem- 
ane who have met him nowhere else. 


The article on this 
subject contributed 
by a member of the 


The Lord’s 
Supper. 


staff, is commended to every reader 
as a most admirable setting forth of 
the Lord’s Supper in some of its 
historical and doctrinal aspects. 

Approaching the same subject 
from a different point of view we 
note: 

I. Its exceeding simplicity. One 
might expect a service of more dra- 
matic character; indeed a class of 
Christians by no means small have at 
their own option supplied this ele- 
ment so manifestly lacking in the 
Scriptural conception, they have in- 
vested it with mystery and set it 
forth in stately ceremonial. 

But the expression of deepest feel-. 
ing is always profoundly simple and 
real emotion invariably disdains elab- 
orate ceremony. When the heart is 
involved, the simpler the token of 
remembrance the more fitting the 
memorial. 

2. Its universality of obligation. 
“Do this in remembrance of me,” is 
laid upon every conscience. Every 
one who fails to participate, disobeys 
the Saviour’s dying command. Does 
some one ask, Ought every one to 
partake of the communion? — Let the 
answer be unhesitatingly, Yes. But 
there comes the rejoinder, I am not a 
Christian and ought I to commune? 
Yes, you certainly ought, but not 
until you are a Christian. You are 
at present justifying one wrong by 
pleading another; your excuse is 
itself your guilt. 

3. “Ye do show the Lord’s death”: 
you proclaim your sole dependence in 
that death as your life. You hold up 
the one perfect sacrifice as your sal- 
vation from sin: its penalty, its pol- 
lution, its power, even its very pre- 
sence. You show it as such to God, 
to your own accusing conscience, and 
to the world. 

4. Retrospective and prospective: 
looking backward and forward, trial 
and triumph, the darkness and shame 
and agony of Calvary and glory of 
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that second coming without sin unto 
a consummate salvation: “his death 
until he come.” 

s. A means rather than a measure 
of grace. Some lay so much stress 
on the latter that they lose sight of 
the former. Hence some _ scrupu- 
lous souls in their extreme, morbid 
conscientiousness, abstain entirely 
from the communion and lose all the 
precious benefit it is adapted and de- 
signed to convey. It is the gospel 
summarily comprehended in symbol, 
preached more solemnly and effec- 
tively perhaps than at any other time; 
a symbol so extremely simple as .o 
_centre the thoughts and fix the soul 
solely on the truth symbolized and 
the Person in whom the truth finds 
its adequate and efficient expression, 
the one perfect Sacrifice for sin, 
offered once for all. 

There is such a thing as a worthy 
partaking and there is likewise also 
an unworthy partaking, but a feeling 
of worthiness is no proof of the 
former nor is a feeling of unworthi- 
ness even a presumption of the latter. 


S. M. S. 
* Ok 
* 
; h 
iran iced W ere a term has 
bi een come into current 
fe use, when it has 


come to stay, it is the part of wisdom 
to recognize the fact and seek to ac- 


quaint the mind with the idea or 


ideas for which the term stands. 
“Historical interpretation” is such a 
term. Long familiar to the profes- 
sional student of Scripture, this 
phrase has now come into such com- 
mon and general use that it is likely 
to meet one at almost any time in hi 
reading. Thus, for instance, in the 
Announcement, for 1901, of a some- 
what widely circulated journal, de- 
voted to Bible study, we find this 
language used: 


“The past few years have seen a 


revival of the study of the Bible un- 
paralleled since the Reformation. It 
was needed. Evangelists have been 
working for a generation to convert 
sinners, but very few religious teach- 
ers had thought of the Bible as any- 
thing more than a collection of de- 
tached texts to be used as fancy 
desired. ‘The Sunday school tried to 
instruct the young, but it, too, sought 
religious awakening rather than in- 
struction. Many educated people lost 
confidence in religion, and especially 
in the Bible. Just then the spirit of 
historical* study began to spread. 
Men at first were alarmed; then they 
grew interested; then they awoke to 
a new love and appreciation of the 
Bible. To-day there are thousands 
upon thousands studying the Scrip- 
tures as sensibly and more enthusias- 
tically than ever they studied in 
school or college.” 


We have no concern at present 
with the historical accuracy of this 
statement. We note it merely for 
what it has to say about the “histori- 
cal study’ of the Bible, and the im- 
mediate and ultimate effects of such 
study. What it says, it is true, throws 
no special light upon the nature of 
this historical study; nor does it 


remotely explain why such study - 


should have first alarmed and then 
have awakened the enthusiasm of the 
Christian public. This only shows, 
however, that the writer regarded his 
phrase as sufficiently familiar to be 
generally understood. But is it? In 
the editorial pages of the same pub- 
lication, among a number of things 
wisely and well said in reference to 
the proper training of Sabbath school 
teachers, it is insisted that “They 
should learn to adopt the historical 
standpoint.”’* Here, again, the entire 
absence of anything like explanatory 
comment looks as if it were based 
tpon an assumption of the easy intel- 
ligibility or else of general familiarity 
with this phrase. Do the facts war- 
rant the, assumption? Once again, 
further on in the same issue of this 
same journal, this time in the shape 


* Italics ours, as elsewhere. 
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of a condensation from an article 
that had appeared in another periodi- 
cal we read: “Nor, because the study 
of the New Testament is now less 
dogmatic, and more historical does it 
need be less devotional, less rich in 
spiritual suggestions, less helpful to 
growth in grace.” The point to be 
noticed is not the contrast assumed 
to exist between dogmatic study and 
historical study, which after all may 
be partly imaginary; nor is it any of 
the other interesting implications 
with which this sentence is freighted. 
The only matter of immediate inter- 
est is the fact’ of the recurrent refer- 
ence to the historical method of study 
as the method at present in vogue. 
That such is the fact cannot be de- 
nied. Hence the propriety of seeking 
clear ideas as to the nature of this 
method. 


Historical interpreta- 
1 ele tion is an effort to 
the S€ ascertain the mean- 


ing and force of a writing by setting 
it in the light of an adequate knowl- 
edge of its origin. This will include 
a knowledge of its author, of his in- 
terests, of his circumstances and sur- 
roundings at the time of writing, of 
the local and general influences to 
which he was subjected; of the time 
in which he lived, its usages, ideas, 
institutions, spirit, interests, and the 
like. 


The postulates upon 
Postulates Upon which: the historical 


Which it interpreter proceeds 
Proceeds. are stich as the fol- 
lowing: 


ist. The words of an author do 
not necessarily reveal the mind of the 
author; and, by themselves, never 
adequately reveal his mind. A sev- 
enteenth century house may be oc- 
cupied by a nineteenth century man; 
and a seventeenth century word may 
have become the abode of a nine- 


teenth century idea. Words remain, 
ideas change. A cup, once filled with 
old wine, may now contain a very 
different liquid. One who wishes to 
know an author’s mind must be able, 
therefore, somehow or other, to get 
behind the author’s words. To do 
this, is sometimes a difficult and 
sometimes an impossible task; but 
until it has been done, we are dealing 
with the mere externals. 

2d. It is to be assumed that an au- — 
thor uses the language of his day in a 
sense intelligible to the people of his 
day. This, at least, is a safe, gene- 
ral assumption. It furnishes the true 
starting point for an investigation of 
an author’s meaning. If he addressed 
the men of his own day, it must be 
assumed that he hoped to be under- 
stood by the men of his own day. If, 
however, the terms that he used were 
employed in a sense foreign to that 
with which those whom he addressed 
were familiar, they would only leave 
his readers in their original ignorance 
or mislead them. In order to com- 
munication between man and man ~ 
there must be community of idea in 
the terms used. 

3d. Again, the historical method 
assumes that certain influences which 
we see at work to-day have always 
been at work, and have always pro- 
duced the same effects which we see 
them producing to-day. No one 
doubts the existence of that subtle 
and perstiasive influence that we 
speak of under the vague name of 
‘the spirit of the age.’ If this Zezt- 
geist exists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the historical interpreter as- 
sumes that it existed in the first A. 
D., and also in the fifteenth century 
B. C. There is another subtle and 
mighty influence which we speak of 
as the national spirit: for nations 
have an individuality, mental and 
moral idiosyncracies, a national tem- 
perament and characteristics. The 
historical interpreter, therefore, as- 
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sumes that what has to be reckoned 
with in the German has to be reck- 
oned with in the Jew. If “the child 
is father to the man,” then the child’s 
father must also be father to the 
man. Hence, parentage and domes- 
tic training and traditions are to be 
recognized as factors in determining 
individual character; and if potent 
to-day, were no less potent in the first 
century A. D. or the eighth century 
B. C. than they are to-day. 

4th. The historical interpreter fur- 
ther assumes that every age has its 
limitations, and that these will be 
shared by the individuals of that age 
and reflected in their productions. 
Limitation, whether in the case of a 
period or a person, is a necessary con- 
comitant of individuality; we speak 
generally, of course, and after the 
manner of men. Of every age, it 
may be said, “we know in part;” and 
obviously, no writer can express 
ideas which he does not possess. The 
limitation of the writer may reason- 
ably be expected-to reappear in his 
writing. At any rate, prior to actual 
examination, this is a legitimate pre- 
sumption. 

5th. Not to dwell too long here, 
historical interpretation assumes that 
a part will be best understood when 
studied in relation to the whole of 
which it is a part; that a product will 
be best understood when the con- 
stituent elements that enter into it 
are known and the law of their 
combination understood. And, of 
course, if an author is a part of his 
age and his writing a joint-product of 
himself and his age, and so, in turn, 
a part of his age, then it will be best 
understood when studied in its rela- 
tion to the whole of which it is a part, 
and with a just appreciation of the 
manifold and complex influences of 
which it is the product. 


Such being the na- 
ture of historical in- 
terpretation and such 


The Historical 
Method. 


the postulates underlying it, the me- 
thod of the historical interpreter will 
be easily understood. ‘Turning reso- 
lutely away from his own time and 
surroundings; taking the best and 
most accurate information he can 
get as his material, with infinite pains 
and patience, he seeks by the aid of 
what is known as the ‘historical im- 
agination’ to reconstruct the period 
from which his writing proceeds, He 
dilligently familiarizes his mind with 
every detail of the topography of the 
country, the local and national usages 
of the place, the people, and the 
period during which his writing orig- 
inated. He studies the antecedents 
of its author; the ideas current in his 
circle; his religious and other affilia- 
tions. Like a cork on a stream, he 
yields his thought to move with the 
intellectual currents and to be agi- 
tated by the cross-currents prevailing 
in that distant land and day. He 


tunes his ear, as it were, to take the - 


words of his writing from the very 
lips of those living in that far off 
time; to take them with such shades 
of meaning as could be imparted to 
them by the accent, intonation, and 
action of those who used them; to 
take them without imparting to them 
a meaning which they had not then 
attained, a meaning which, however 
familiar to us, would have made the 
words of his writing unmeaning on 
the pen of him who wrote them. * 
The historical interpreter endeav- 
ors so to inform and discipline him- 
self that every emotion by which his 
author was affected, whether it origi- 
nated from within or from without, 
awakens a responsive vibration in his 


soul. His béte noire is an anachron- 
ism. 
; To put the case in 
The Case Put 
ut-shell, and b 
By Contrast. 7 4 


contrast, his method 


is the reverse of that of the men of _ 


Andover. We have recently been told, 


on high authority, that these gentle- 
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men subscribe to their creed in the 
sense that its words would have for 
its framers, were they living to-day! 
However much he might admire the 
ethical astuteness which enables these 
divines to keep their salaries and 
their consciences, faith with the dead 
and the respect of the living, the his- 
torical interpreter would certainly 
abhor the hermeneutics by which they 
read into their creed a meaning un- 
dreamed of by those who framed it. 
However disguised, such a procedure 
is in reality substitution, not interpre- 
tation. The seventeenth century idea 
has been evicted from its verbal 
tenement and a nineteenth century 
idea substituted for it. The casual 
observer notes no change; but he 
who inquires within meets a new 
face. The antique cup occupies its 
place on the side-board, but it is 
filled with new wine. The old 
moulds are used and of course 
yield the old form, but new matter 
having been poured into them the act- 
ual result may be something as differ- 
ent from the original as pinchbeck 
from twenty-two carat gold. In con- 
trast with these divines, the historical 
interpreter is constantly upon his 
guard lest he put his own ideas into 
his author’s words. He continually 
says to himself of the writer whom 
he is seeking to interpret: His ways 
were not my ways, neither his 
thoughts my thoughts; as far as the 
East is from the West, the nineteenth 
century A. D. from the first century 
A. D., or the fifteenth century B. C., 
so far were his ways from my ways; 
and as different as the Aryan from 
the Semite, so different were his 
thoughts from my thoughts. Hence 
the historical interpreter seeks not to 
transfer his author from the first cen- 
tury A. D. to the nineteenth century 
A. D. but to transfer himself back 
into the first century A. D. or the fif- 
teenth century B. C. To the Semite 
he becomes a Semite that he may 


interpret the Semite; to the Semite 
of the first century he becomes a Se- 
mite of the first century that he may 
interpret the Semite of the first cen- 
tury; to the Semite of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C. or of the fifteenth century 
EB. C., he becomes a Semite of those 
centuries that he may interpret the 
Semite of the eighth or fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C. In studying his author he 
is always on his guard lést the voice 
that he hears should be merely the 
echo of his own ideas. 


When well and care- 
Delicate and fully done, historical 
Difficult Work. interpretation yields 
the most satisfactory and valuable re- 
sults. It imparts a sense of reality to 
the personages and events dealt with 
in a writing that cannot otherwise be 
secured. It transfers the reader to a 
view-point where he can not only see 
the history unfolding itself before his 
eye, each personage performing his 
or her several part, but from which 
he gets a vision of the influences ope- 
rating upon these agents—it may be, 
unconsciously to themselves—and 
prompting and shaping their words 
and acts. But it need scarcely be 
said that historical interpretation is 
a delicate task. How delicate, one 
can judge if he will only attempt a 
little historical interpretation of some 
modern history, or poem. There is 
always danger that a too froward im- 
agination will not be content to take 
the material furnished it by careful 
research, and will go to work to cre- 
ate its own material. We may be 
able to reconstruct history with the 
aid of the imagination, but, of course, 
we cannot make history by an act of 
the imagination. Whenever one, pro- 
fessing to be a historical interpreter, 
begins to use “must have’s,” and 
“cannot but’s,” and “could only’s,” 
we may be sure that he has run out 
of historical matter proper and is 
seeking to carry his point merely a 
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force de bras. The difficulty of the 
task before the historical interpreter, 
which is well nigh as great as its deli- 
cacy, arises from the scantiness of 
our information at many important 
points. Archaeology is doing a noble 
service here by furnishing valuable 
material from which the careful stu- 
dent may, with some measure of cer- 
tainty, reconstruct the conditions that 
existed at various points in Bible his- 
tory. But history being the lamp by 
which the historical interpreter seeks 
to guide his feet, if he is wise, when 
that light fails, he will sit down, like 
a man lost in a cave, and wait until 
this flame can be revived. 


The best things may 
Current Abuses be abused. It ought 
Of the Historical not to surprise us, if 
Method. we find that a me- 
thod of interpretation proper enough 
ii: itself, and leading to the most valu- 
able results where properly used, is 
not only liable to abuse, but is con- 
stantly abused. One way in which 
this is done has already been referred 
to. Whenever the imagination is 
permitted to brake the silence of his- 
tory, however alluring its voice, how- 
ever brilliant its suggestion, we 
should remember that we have passed 
out of the realm of historical inter- 
pretation proper into that of conjec- 
ture. We have nothing to say against 
conjecture, provided the goods are 
plainly marked according to their 
character. But conjecture must al- 
ways humbly wait for verification. It 
has no claim to the submission that is 
due to facts. This, however, is not 
the only way in which the historical 
method is abused. Too frequently 
interpreters come to a writing with a 
cut and dried theory as to the charac- 
teristics of the age in which it origi- 
nated, the circle of ideas that ob- 
tained at the time, the nature and 
operation of national traits and con- 
temporaneous influences generally, 


and instead of giving the writer an 
opportunity to speak for himself, con- 
tent themselves, by means of what 
they are pleased to call a “critical” 
process, with conforming his state- 
ments to their preconceptions. ‘This 
may be criticism, though, if so, it will 
be simply another instance in which 
a word has so far departed from its 
original meaning as to retain no trace 
of it. Criticism originally meant the 
exercise of sound judgment under 
the guidance of correct principles. 
But, surely, it is to display a lack of 
judgment for one to fail to perceive 
that no reconstruction of the history, 
no matter how carefully or how cor- 
rectly made, can do anything more 
than create a presumption that the 
thought of a given writer will move 
along particular lines and be confined 
within a particular range. This pre- 
sumption, being a mere presumption, 
may be confirmed, but may also be set 
aside by a study of the writing itself. 
In no case is it legitimate to permit a 
theory, even a correct theory of the 


history to silence, or over-ride the 


testimony furnished by the actual 
contents of the writing under exami- 
nation. 


This leads us to no- 
Further Abuses, tice another abuse of 

the historical method. 
Many interpreters approach their 
task in a way that creates the impres- 
sion that they regard the writer upon 
whose production they are engaged 
as an atttomaton instead of a free 
personality. The writer, however, 
and every real personage mentioned 
by him, is not only a part of the his- 
tory but a maker of the history, 
Moreover, every personality is not 
only sensitive to the influences by 
which it is surrounded, but also itself 
capable of resisting those influences, 
modifying them, and even of setting 
them at naught. Every such person- 
ality is not merely a recipient of influ- 
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ences but a source of influence; not 
merely a repeater of current ideas 
and reflector of current conditions, 
but himself capable of altering old 
conditions and originating new ones, 
modifying old ideas and creating new 
ones. It sometimes looks as if those 
now engaged in giving us a new Bible 
were disposed to limit all originality 
and creative intellectual energy to 
themselves. We _ should, however, 
bear in mind the fact that this is an 
endowment of the mind which was in 
existence and in operation in the first 
century A. D., and from that time 
back to the appearance of our first 
father, Adam. A yet greater abuse 
of the historical method is that which 
ignores God as a factor th history. 
God may be ignored, but he cannot 
be gotten rid of. He is a fact, along 
with other facts; a force, along with 
other forces. God is not a mere con- 
ception, varying with every age, and 
stage of culture. He is himself dis- 
tinctly and directly a source of ideas; 


an imparter of conceptions to men. 
Anthropocentric historical interpre- 
tation is a no less real and grave 
blunder than geocentric astronomy. 
A wooden historical interpretation 
that refuses to make room for the 
free personality of man and the free 
personality of God is, perhaps, the 
worst and most dangerous perversion 
of Hermeneutics. Freedom does not 
abridge the reign of law. It merely 
keeps us mindful of the fact that 
“now we know in part,” and hence 
should always be prepared to learn. 
God does not introduce an impossible 
element into interpretation. His pres- 
ence as a real element is simply one 
of manifold reminders that “we are 
not sufficient as of ourselves to think 
anything as of ourselves.” We may 
feel quite well assured that his pres- 
ence means law and light, if only we 
will adjust ourselves to the one and 
walk in the other. 
W. M. McP. 


RECENT VIEWS REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 


REV. SAMUEL M’LANAHAN, LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


For more than eighteen hundred years the Lord’s Supper has 
been regarded as a matter of the greatest interest and importance. 
The few brief passages of the New Testament* which relate to it, 
have been studied carefully and discussed earnestly by the best 
scholarship of many ages. It is at least interesting, therefore, to 
have presented in our time views on the subject that are essentially 
new. The earliest German and French tractates date from 1889. 
Prof. Percy Gardner’s pamphlet published 1893 is accounted the 
introduction of these views into English. Dr. McGiffert’s “Apos- 
tolic Age” (1897), has given them prominence in America, 
altho Dr. Briggs had forestalled him by a note in the “Messiah of 
the Gospels,” 1894 (p. 123). 

The old discussions were upon theological and exegetical ques- 
tions ; that now introduced is primarily historical. 

The new views fall into two classes: the one, advocated by 
few,—that Jesus personally never had anything to do with such a 
ceremony as that called the Lord’s Supper,—the whole story is 
the improbable creation of a later time; the other, with quite a 
number of advocates, that Jesus did eat and drink with the dis- 
ciples in a special meal on that last night, but that he had not then 
any intention of instituting a permanent memorial and did not do 
so. The occasion for the emergence of these views just now is 
that some editors (e. g. Westcott and Hort) have recently omitted 
from the New Testament text in Luke xxii. 19, the sentence, 
“This do in remembrance of me”. ‘his is done on the warrant 
of certain “Western” documents and strong internal evidence. 

The basis of the new views (so far as it is exegetical), i is, that, 
accepting the amended text of Luke, there is not in the Gospel 
accounts of the last night any hint of a memorial purpose. ‘These 
accounts are supposed to represent the “primitive tradition,” and 
Mark, in particular, gives just what took place. ‘The memorial 
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* Mt. xxvi. 26-29; Mk. xiv. 22-25: Lk. xxii. 15-20; 1 Cor. x. 16-22; 2 Cor. 


xi, 20-34; cf. also Acts ii. 42, 46 and xx. 27; John vi. 52-58; Jude 12. 
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feature, made so prominent by Paul in Corinthians, is, therefore, 
a later development. 

The aim of this article is to show that these newer views lack 
even the slender support claimed for them, upon a fair application 
of the principles of historic investigation to the New Testament 
records. 

1. Of the four accounts in Matthew, Mark, Luke and Corin- 
thians, that in Corinthians is the earliest and best attested record 
by a competent historian. 1 Corinthians antedates the Gospels, 
according to the common consent of scholars. For comparison 
take Mark, since it is now so-widely accounted the earliest Gospel. 
The chronology usually accepted places 1 Corinthians about 57 
A. D. and Mark 64-70 A. D. The chronology recently adopted 
by Harnack and others dates 1 Corinthians 51-2 A. D. and Mark 
not before 69-70 A. D. Paul’s account, then, was written from 
ten to twenty years before the earliest Gospel and is therefore 
entitled to primary authority among the written records that have 
come down to us. 

1 Corinthians contains the best attested account. The Epistle 
isasigned document. Scholars almost unanimously agree that it 
is a genuine and unamended letter of the Apostle Paul. We 
know the writer. On the other hand, the Gospels are anonymous. 
We discover their authors, if at all, through later external testi- 
mony, corroborated by internal evidence. While there appears 
good reason to accept them as the work of the men whose names 
they bear, the evidence is not such as to compel unanimity on the 
subject. In the judgment of the men whose opinions are under 
review, it cannot be known certainly now, who gave the Gospels 
their final shape. Is not, then, the testimony of a credible writer, 
certainly known, entitled to more weight than that of one whose 
identity is uncertain or unknown? 

The writer, Paul, in 1 Corinthians, was competent to state the 
view of the Supper current among the original disciples. It is 
upon the supposed advantage of the Evangelists, in this respect, 
that their accounts are preferred. But wherein does this advan- 
‘tage consist? If we suppose that the Gospels rest on earlier writ- 
‘ten documents, where is the evidence that such documents were 
also earlier than 1 Corinthians? Dr. McGiffert thinks that the 
-supposed “Logia” could not have been collated long before 70 A. 


‘ 
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D. If such documents existed earlier, would Paul have had less 
interest in them or access to them than Mark or Luke, who pre- 
vious to the writing of this letter had served him as assistants. 
Paul was an eager investigator. He valued “parchments”’. — Ii, 
on the other hand, oral tradition be the source of our written 
Gospels, Paul had full opportunity to hear it. He was among 
the disciples at Damascus one year after the crucifixion, according 
to Harnack, or certainly within five years, according to the more 
usual view. He was accepted as a trusted brother by the Jerusa- 
lem community before ten years had past. Barnabas, one of the 
earliest and most honored among the brethren there, was Paul’s 
friend and adviser, and became later his companion and coworker. 
Paul had confidential conferences with Peter, John, James, the 
Lord’s brother and others who were prominent in Jerusalem; and 
iis expressly stated that the subject was “‘the gospel” which Paul 
was preaching among the Gentiles (Gal. i. 18, 19, and ii. I-10). 
Gospel, in Paul’s usage, included the facts of Christ’s history. 
(See 1 Cor. xv. 1-8.) The direct, contemporary testimony to 
Paul’s opportunity of learning what the original disciples had to 
tell is clearer and stronger than that relating to the Evangelist 
whom it is proposed to prefer to him. (Compare Acts xii. 12, 
Col. iv. 10, 1 Petisvor3). 

Since then the account in 1 Corinthians is the earliest written 
and best attested statement of a competent witness, it should be 
taken as primary, and should be given preference in case of con- 
tradiction such as is alleged. 

2. But the accounts in the Gospels and that in 1 Corinthians are 
not contradictory nor inconsistent. It is claimed, indeed, that the 
memorial view which is made so central in the Pauline account is 
not only different from, but entirely out of harmony with the 
nature of the service as reported by the Evangelists. But in fact 
there is no inconsistency, unless we are prepared to say that the 
Pauline account is inconsistent with itself. Every one of the 
different ideas which different scholars have respectively supposed 
to be the chief idea in the Gospels, is found also in the Corinthian 
account in connection with the memorial element. Is it the cove- 
nant idea, as Dr. Briggs thinks? Paul also gives the sentence 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood”. Is the idea of death 
prominent in the Gospels as Dr. McGiffert thinks?~ Paul also. 
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makes the supper ‘“‘show his death”. Is sharing the prominent 
thought in the Gospels as others say? Sharing is also taken as 
the prominent aspect which Paul considers in the tenth chapter of 

Corinthians. Nothing said or implied in any Gospel contradicts 
or is even inconsistent with the memorial idea, if the judgment of 
the whole body of Christians for eighteen hundred years is to be 
trusted. ‘The most which can be said is that, if we accept the 
amended Luke (which many do not), then the Gospels are silent 
upon a point on which Corinthians is explicit. 

3. It is easier to explain the silence of the Gospels concerning 
the phrase “This do in remembrance of me”, supposing it to be 
genuine, than to explain or justify its insertion by Paul, supposing 
it to be spurious. The Gospels are confessedly fragmentary. 
Their purpose was not legal nor ecclesiastical, but personal and 
moral. It is entirely out of character with their accounts of that 
last night to look for the rubric of a ceremonial. Even if the 
memorial direction was uttered, it is not surprising to find it 
omitted, in common with much else that Jesus said that night. 
This appears the more possible when we note (as everybody 
admits), that for more than an ordinary generation, say from 
thirty to forty years, Christians had been observing the supper as a 
memorial. It was aside from the main purpose of the Gospels, 
and there existed no need at the time they were written to empha- 
size the command “This do in remembrance of me’. 

But with the Apostle Paul the case is wholly different. He is 
writing with the express purpose of prescribing the proper order 
of the ceremonial. He repeats what he had taught when he first 

introduced it as an entirely new rite among the Corinthians. 
Under these circumstances a full statement is requisite. Nothing 
short of that would answer. Just this Paul proposes to give. 
He professes, in terms, to report what was done and said, not in 
the practice of the church, but by “the Lord Jesus in the night in 
which he was betrayed” (R. V.) He represents Jesus as saying 
at that time, “This do in remembrance of me.” 

_ The use of this expression was not a trivial circumstance, about 
which Paul might have been careless. According to all parties, 
if genuine, these words give character to the whole ordinance. 
Some allege that by their use Paul practically originated the 
Supper as now observed. It is evident that Paul himself recog- 
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nized the importance of the general subject, for he is at special 
pains to insist upon the accuracy and consequent authority of his 
account. He introduces it by the unusual formula, “For I 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you”. ‘This 
is sometimes interpreted to mean only that he received the Lord’s 
directions through the early disciples. If so, he represents the 
memorial phrase as a part of their report. If he had been incor- 
rect, many of these disciples were still alive to correct him; and 
the watchfulness and jealousy with which his course among the 
Gentiles was regarded by many would almost certainly have led 
to that. 

But the expression “I received of the Lord” seems purposely 
framed to exclude mediation by naming “the Lord” as his author- 
ity and the insertion, in the Greek, of the “I,” which emphasises 
his personal reception of the communication. ‘This latter inter- 
pretation has confirmation in Paul’s claim, Galatians i. II, 12, 
“For I make known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel 


which was preached by me, that it is not after man. For neither: 


did I receive it from man (or a man), nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ” (R. V.) 

If now Paul, under these circumstances, misstated an alleged 
divine revelation regarding an important Christian duty, or if he 
even misrepresented historical facts, whether purposely or igno- 
rantly, does it not destroy all confidence in him as an authorative 
or even reliable teacher of divine things? 

We cannot accept the accounts of the Evangelists as complete 
without destroying the credibility of Paul, who is entitled to be 
considered at least equally competent and trustworthy. But on 
the other hand, we may accept Paul as a true witness without dis- 
crediting the Evangelists in any respect. The differences in the 
several accounts are simply and naturally explained upon the 
theory that Paul reports fully and accurately, as he professes and 
had occasion to do; while the Evangelists, writing later, under 
different circumstances and with a different purpose, report more 
briefly, loosely and with varying fulness. 

4. The practice of the early church confirms the Corinthian 
account as original. The Acts report that the disciples at Jeru- 


salem were observing habitually and universally “the breaking of — 


bread” within two months after the crucifixion. When the Acts 
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were written this phrase meant the Lord’s supper (probably in 
connection with the Agapae). The observance at Troas (Acts 
xx. 7), and the references in Corinthians show that the Supper 
_ was introduced among the Gentiles also, with the first preaching 
of the gospel. That such a rite should have sprung up so soon 
and have become so generally an essential of Christian worship, 
without the appointment of the Master and even contrary to his 
intention is incredible. The inevitable remembrance of that 
evening meal on the part of the early disciples, which Dr. McGif- 
fert suggests, is utterly inadequate to account for it, if indeed, on 
his theory of the original meal, such reverent recollection would 
not preclude such perversion of it. ‘To suppose an unrecorded 
command after his resurrection, as Dr. Briggs does, is sheer gra- 
tuity. The simple and natural explanation of that early practice 
is that Jesus instituted the memorial just as Corinthians records. 
Back of this question regarding the Lord’s Supper lies the far 
larger and more vital discussion concerning the person of Christ 
himself. Was Jesus the Son of God? If so, how far did he 
exercise on earth the attributes and authority of deity? Into this 
I shall not enter further than to say that it is in its relation to 
this larger question that the discussion regarding the Supper has, 
if not its motive, certainly its greatest interest and importance. 
While from a historic standpoint the newer views regarding the 
origin of the Supper seem unwarranted; the presentation of them 
helps us to perceive that no single view of the purpose of that sac- 
rament is adequate. Like the Master whom it commemorates,— 
like the great sacrifice which it symbolises,—the Lord’s Supper is 
many sided, has manifold relations, and can be properly appre- 
hended and appreciated only through a recognition of this fact. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D. D., LL..D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


The most salient fact connected with the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper is, of course, that this took place at, or, to be more 
specific, in the midst of, the Passover Meal. It was “while they 
were eating” the passover meal, that Jesus, having taken up a loaf 
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and blessed it, broke it and gave it to His disciples (Mat. xxvi. 
26; Mark xiv. 22). This was, assuredly, no accident. As the 
time of His offering up drew near, the indications thicken of the 
most extreme care on the part of our Lord in the ordering of every 
event: and these indications are least of all lacking with respect 
to this passover (Mat. xxvi. 2; Luke xxii. 8; Mark xiv. 13 sq.; 
Luke xxii. sg.), which He himself tells us He had earnestly de- 
sired to eat with His disciples before He suffered (Luke XxiL. t& ). 
We must certainly presume that all that our Lord did at this meal 
was in execution of a thoroughly detailed plan of action, formed 
in the clear light of the whole future (Luke xxii. 16, 18, 30; John 
xiii. 1, 3, 11, 18, 19, 21, 27; Mt. xxvi. 31; Luke xxii. 31, 37, etc. ). 
Nothing can be more certain than that He deliberately chose the 
Passover Meal for the institution of the sacrament of His body 
and blood. 

The appropriateness of this selection becomes apparent the 
moment we consider the similarities between the two ordinances. 
These lie in part upon the surface. Both, for example, are feasts, 
religious feasts, religious feasts in which the devotional life of 
Jews and Christians respectively to a large extent centre. They 
penetrate, however, also in part very much below the surface. 
The central feature of both, for example, is eating a symbol of 
Jesus Christ Himself. The typical character of the Paschal lamb 
certainly cannot be doubted by any reader of the New Testament 
(Jno. i. 20, 19, 36; 1 Cor. v. 7; 1 P.1. 19; Rev. v. 6, 123 Via 
xii. 11; xiii. 8 et passim) : the lamb that was slain and lay on the 
table at this feast was just the typical representative of the Lamb 
that had been slain from the foundation of the world and in whose 
hands is the Book of Life. ‘The bread and wine of which we par- 
take at the Lord’s table are in like manner, according to our 
Lord’s precise declaration, the representations of His body and 
blood—His body given, His blood poured out for us. What is 
done in the two feasts is therefore precisely the same thing: Jesus 
Christ is symbolically fed upon in both. ‘This close similarity 
between the two feasts again certainly cannot be looked upon as 
accidental. We must assuredly judge that our Lord, in insti- 
tuting the Supper, meant to make it to the full extent to which 
these similarities point, a replica of the passover. In this sense 
at least the Lord’s Supper is the Christian Passover Meal. It 


it 
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takes, and was intended to take, in the Christian Church, the place 
which the Passover occupied in the Jewish Church. It is the 
Christian substitute for the Passover. 

Even this, however, does not do full justice to the relation be- 
tween the two. If in the light of the broad facts suggested rather 
than recited in what has been said, we seek to go back in imagina- 
tion to that upper chamber, and to realize exactly what Jesus did 
when He took the bread and wine and gave them to His disciples 
to eat and drink in remembrance of Him, we shall not fail to per- 
ceive that it is almost as inadequate to say merely that the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted as the substitute for the Passover as to say 
merely that it was instituted at the Passover. It is not something 
entirely different from the Passover,—or even wholly separate 
from it,—now put into its place, to be celebrated by Christians 
instead of it. It is much rather only a new form given to the Pass- 
over, for the continuance of its essential substance through all time. 
Precisely what our Lord appears to have done was so to change 
the symbols which represented His sacrificed Person in the feast, 
as to adapt it to the new conditions of the Kingdom as now 
introduced by Him, and thus to perpetuate it throughout the new 
dispensation. The lamb had hitherto been the symbol of the great 
coming Sacrifice; but as they sat about the table and ate, Jesus 
solemnly took up a loaf and breaking it gave it to His disciples 
and said: “Take, eat: this is my body that is given for you.” 
Many thoughts, many feelings may have crowded in on His dis- 
ciples’ minds as He spoke. ‘There was much they may not have 
understood; much which, half understanding, they may have half 
revolted from.. But there was one thing that, however dimly, 
they can scarcely have failed to catch a glimmering of: their Mas- 
ter was identifying Himself with the Paschal Lamb, and He was 
appointing to them a new symbol in its stead. For was not that 
lamb what had been given for them, the symbol and seal of their 
redemption? And was He not speaking of Himself as given for 
them, and appointing the bread and wine as the symbols of Him- 
self? We may be sure there were searchings of heart that night 
as to what these things might mean: gropings no doubt in the 


_ darkness: but not gropings altogether without a clue or in a dark- 


ness unillumined by a single beam. 
‘The reason why Christ made a change in the symbols represen- 
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tative of His sacrificed self is obvious enough. He to whom all 
the Paschal lambs from the beginning had been pointing, was 
about to be offered up. ‘The old things were passing away: 
behold, all things were to become new. As He was in no doubt 
as to His approaching death—or rather as He was in the act of 
preparing for the death He was Himself to accomplish for sin- 
ners: so He was in no doubt as to the approaching dissolution of 
the Jewish state, and the cessation of the ritual law, and with it of 
the sacrifices which that law prescribed. But not only was it 
appropriate that the new epoch in the Kingdom of God that was 
about to dawn should be marked by a change in ritual; it was 
necessary that the change introduced should follow on some such 
lines as those our Lord was actually giving it. ‘The Temple sacri- 
fices were to cease; there were to be no longer sacrificed lambs 
available for the Passover festival. ‘There is accordingly no lamb 
in the Jewish Passover to-day while yet there remains the symbol 
of the Lamb in the Christian Passover : they have no altar, but we 
have an altar of which they have no right to eat. The new dispen- 
sation was to be universal: it was needful that its central act of 
worship should not imply a central place of worship and be bound 
to it: the day has come when neither in Jerusalem nor in any other 
special place should men worship God, but everywhere in spirit 
and in truth. Above all, the true Lamb to which all the Paschal 
lambs had pointed was at length to be offered up; fulfilled in the 
antitype it would be indecorous to offer up longer the types. Thus 
the change that was made in the chosen symbols of the great sacri- 
fice needed to have regard at once to the closing of the old dispen- 
sation of typical sacrifices, to the opening of the new dispensa- 
_ tion of universal spiritual worship, and to the passing away of the 
type in the antitype. All this was beautifully provided for when 
Jesus, even as they ate the last Paschal lamb, took the bread and 
wine that lay before Him, and, with the unmistakable emphasis 
of contrast, said “This is my body given for you;” “This is my 
blood of the covenant poured out for you.” Whatever His dis- 
ciples: missed in their wonder at the new things that were so 
mysteriously and so rapidly crowding upon them, we may be sure 


they did not miss this: that in some way the Master was trans- 


forming the Passover for them and giving them not indeed a new 
symbolism for it but new symbols in it. 
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The really palmary fact for the understanding of the Lord’s 
Supper thus clearly emerges. The Lord’s Supper in its funda- 
mental significance is just what the Passover Meal was: the 
symbols are changed, the substance remains the same. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to determine the precise nature 
of the Passover offering—whether, for example, it was a special, 
or rather the culminating instance of a sin-offering, differing from 
other sin-offerings only in the adjunction to it of a sacrificial 
feast; or whether, just because of the inclusion of this feast, it 
was, not technically a sin-offering at all, but rather what is gene- 
rally called a peace-offering. After all, the distinction is merely 
a matter of distribution of emphasis. Every bloody offering 
was piacular : and the peace-offering differed from the sin-offering 
only by the adjunction of an additional conception. Whether we 
call it a peculiar and more complete form of the sin-offering, or 
rather a peace-offering, therefore, the two ideas of expiation and 
communion are alike inexpugnably imbedded in the very substance 
of the passover sacrifice. "The meal which succeeded the sacrifice 
in any case owed its significance to its relation to the sacrifice. 
The victim offered was the material of the meal, and the idea of 
expiation was therefore fundamental to it—it was a feast of 
death. But, on the other hand, just because it was a festive meal, 
it in any case also celebrated rather the effects than the fact of this 
death,—it was a feast of life. 

Further than is obviously implied in this, it seems.also unneces- 
sary for us just now to inquire into the precise meaning of a sacri- 
ficial feast. Its general law is laid down by the Apostle Paul in 
the tenth chapter of First Corinthians: and despite some 
difficulties that hang over the exact exposition of some of his 
phrases, certain broad outlines are plain enough. Assuredly, for 
example, the sacrificial feast is not a repetition of the sacrifice ; and 
equally certainly it is something more than a mere commerpora- 
tion of the sacrifice: it is specifically a part of the sacrifice, and 
more particularly this part—the application of it. Every one who 
partook of the sacrificial feast, had ‘communion with the altar.” 
All that may be implied in this we do not stop now to discuss : this 
much it is allowed on all hands to imply—those who ate of the sac- 
rificed victim became thereby participants in the benefits attained 
by the sacrifice. Only one or two of the houshold, perchance, 


 - 
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bore the Paschal lamb to the Temple and were engaged in its 

sacrificial slaying: all those who partook of the feast, however, 

were alike the offerers of the sacrifice and its beneficiaries. This 

is the fundamental law of the sacrificial feast,—perfectly under- 

stood by our Lord’s first disciples, who had been bred under a 

sacrificial dispensation and instinctively felt its implications, but 

needing to be kept with some effort carefully in mind by us to 

whom these things are strange and without natural significance. 
Precisely what our Lord did therefore, when at the last pass- 

over He changed the symbols by which He was represented,— He, 

the true Passover, the Lamb of God, that takes away the sin of 

the world—was to establish a perpetual sacrificial feast, under 

universal forms, capable of observation everywhere and at all 

times, and to comman4d it to be celebrated as a proclamation of His 

death “till He came.” All who partake of this bread and wine, 

the appointed symbols of His body and blood, therefore, are sym- 

bolically partaking of the victim offered on the altar of the cross, 

and are by this act professing themselves offerers of the sacrifice 

and seeking to become beneficiaries of it. That is the fundamen- 

tal significance of the Lord’s Supper. Whenever the Lord’s 

Supper is spread before us we are invited to take our place at the 

sacrificial feast, the substance of which is the flesh and blood of 

the victim which has been sacrificed once for all at Calvary; and 

as we eat these in their symbols, we are—certainly not repeating 

His sacrifice, nor yet prolonging it,—but continuing that solemn 

festival upon it instituted by Christ, by which we testify our “par- 

ticipation in the altar” and claim our part in the benefits bought ~ 

by the offering immolated on it. ‘The sacrificial feast is not the 

sacrifice, in the sense of the act of offering: it is, however, the 

sacrifice, in the sense of the thing offered, that is eaten in it: and 

therefore it is presuppositive of the sacrifice in the sense of the act 

of offering and implies that this offering has already been per- 

formed. ‘The Lord’s Supper as a sacrificial feast is accordingly 

not the sacrifice, that is, the act of offering up Christ’s body and 

blood: it is, however, the sacrifice, that is the body and blood of 

Christ that were offered, which is eaten in it: and therefore it is 

presuppositive of the sacrifice as an act of offering and impl 

that this act has already been performed once for all. se 
We shall not, however, attempt to develop the conce 
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its details. Even at a glance it can scarcely escape us that this 
historical method of conceiving the Lord’s Supper approves itself 
in manifold ways by the light it throws on the problems which 
have perplexed men in their efforts to understand the Supper. 
Three of the services it thus renders are worthy of special men- 
tion. It throws a bright illumination upon our Lord’s words of 
institution, and makes all the dark places in them light. It offers 
a ready explanation of the corruptions which have crept into the 
idea and practice of the Supper in the course of Christian history : 
as the memory of a sacrificial system died out in the course of gen- 
erations of men born Christian, the significance of a sacrificial 
feast was lost and the attempts that were made to find some other 
meaning for phrases growing out of it necessarily have led to 
error. And it supplies an adequate interpretation of the Supper 
itself as it is commended to us by the Apostolic writers, and gives 
it its due place in the body of Christian institutions. A simple 
historical suggestion which performs such services to thought 
thereby powerfully commends itself as fundamental to a right 
conception of the institution. 


THE LAW OF LOVE AND LOVE AS LAW. 
PROFESSOR R. C. REED, D. D., COLUMBIA, S. C. 


“Thou shalt love.” This is the language of law. It lays a 
command on us. It is not something we may, or may not do, with 
impunity. It is something we must do. It differs from the most 
of the commands of the Decalogue, in that it enjoins a positive 
duty, whereas they merely prohibit sins. But it is no less impera- 
tive. It can no more be waived aside without bringing the soul 
into collision with the inflexible authority of God. 

This command goes deeper than conduct; it lays a requisition 
onthe heart. “Thou shalt love.” It lays claim to the affections, 
Does any one object that the heart is not under the control of the 
will, and that it may, therefore, be impossible to render obedience 
to this command? ‘The command admits of no excuse. Like all 
divine law, it rests on absolute, unchanging obligation. It simply 
claims what is due. ‘The debt is on us regardless of our ability, or 
inability to pay it. If love be wanting, we cannot force it, and yet 
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we must love, or suffer the penalty of disobedience to divine law. 
Not only is this command of the nature of law, but it is inclu- 
sive of alllaw. It sums up the whole obedience which we owe to 
God, and all the duties which we owe'to our fellow-man. It is 
not coordinate with the commands of the Decalogue, but is com- . 
prehensive of all those commands. It sweeps a wider field than 
that. In its two-fold direction toward God and man, it embraces 
in its strenuous, uncompromising demand all the law and the 
prophets. When we have loved to the full extent enjoined, we 
have discharged to the full limit in every direction our whole duty. 
“Owe no man anything, but to love one another ; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” One 
can acquit himself of all other obligations, but the duty of love 
remaineth. ‘The debt of love is immortal.” In the very act of 
discharging this debt, he frees himself from all others, The 
apostle restricts his arguments to the duties we owe to man, but 
the same argument is equally valid as respects our duty to God. 
As love is comprehensive of all duties, it is for this reason inclu- 
sive of all virtues. ‘There can be no virtue apart from love, nor 
can there be wanting any virtue when love is present. Angelic 
gifts of speech, prophetic gifts of knowledge, miraculous gifts of 
. faith cannot enable one to put forth virtuous activities in the 
absence of love. ‘The giving of all the goods to the poor, and the 
yielding of the body to be burned have but the semblance of 
benevolence and devotion unless the motive be love. It is the 
Midas touch which transmutes all metals into gold, turns all deeds 
into virtues. Lacking this one thing, the rich young ruler lacked 
all things. In form he had kept all the commandments from his 
youth up, but in reality had fulfilled no obligation of the law. 
While the law of love is one law, it points to two objects, God 
and man. It, therefore, includes two claims. As God is infinitely 
superior to man, his claim is primary and supreme. “The first 
and greatest commandment is thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
This is the door of entrance into the sphere of obedience, and 
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hence into the sphere of divine favour. We never obey God till 
we love Him. We are never the objects of His favour till we 
obey Him. A man may have an amiable character, and a high 
sense of honor. His kindly disposition may prompt him to deeds 
-of generosity. His strict principles of integrity may secure a 
faithful discharge of his social and civic duties. In such a case 
he is entitled to our esteem and admiration. But if he loves not 
God he has not yet fulfilled the one requirement which makes it 
possible for him to impart the quality of virtue to any deed. 
“When the Saviour looked upon him He loved him,” but He shut 
the door of the kingdom in his face. He esteemed the pure 
morality which is current coin among men, but He could allow no 
place in the Kingdom to one who loved not God. “If any man,” 
no matter how amiable and upright, “love not the Lord Jesus: 
Christ, let him be anathema, Maranatha,” let him be an accursed 
thing. Our Lord cometh. 

Under the law of love, our obligation to God is not only pri- 
mary, it is absolute. “Thou shalt love Him with all thy heart, 
soul, mind and strength.” Thou shalt love Him with all the 
powers of thy being to the fullest measure of their capacity. The 
law of no despotism was ever more exacting, and this for the 
reason that our obligation is only limited by our ability. How- 
ever great this may become in the case of any glorified saint in 
the onward sweep of ages, it must still be taxed to the utmost to 
meet its obligation. Forever and forever he must love God with. 
the fullest intensity of all his expanding powers. 

“The second is like it, thou shalt love thy neighbor.” It is the 
same in kind, only different in measure. When God is the object, 
the only limit of our love is the limit of our powers. When man 
is the object, the limit is the measure of permissible self-love.. 
Just what this is may not be precisely determined, but always self 
must be subordinated to God. 

Such in brief is the law of love. It is the law of our being, im- 
pulsive and regulative, at once the motive power and guide of life. 
He, in whose heart love is wanting, is a lawless being, as much so 
as an animal that is destitute of the instincts that properly belong 
to its nature. He works out his own ruin, and by his influence. 
spreads moral desolation around him. 

Turning now to the other phase of the subject, love as law, the 
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inquiry is pertinent, what does this law demand? ‘The obvious 
answer is that it demands, as the aim and end of all our activities, 
the highest good of those who are the objects of love. ‘This is 
ever the urgent, imperative behest of love. To this end it lays 
under tribute the whole nature, the thought of the intellect, the 
volitions of the will, and the strength of the body. 

First, self is an object of love. The law of love demands that 
we seek our own highest good. Its requirement extends to every 
part of our complex nature, physical, intellectual and spiritual. It 
is every man’s duty to himself to preserve his health of body, and 
promote the full and symmetrical development ofits power. Itis 
further his duty to cultivate his mind, and expand to their utmost 
its varied gifts. Still further, duty to himself demands that he 
shall seek purity of spiritual life and the highest possible attain- 
ments in virtue. In a word, love as law enjoins on every one to 
make the most of himself, for time and eternity. Of course, this 
necessitates that every lower interest shall be subordinated to the 
higher, the interests of the body to those of the soul, and the inter- 
ests of time to those of eternity. 

Second, our neighbor is an object of love. As love to self is the 
measure of love to our neighbor, the duty we owe to self is the 
standard of duty to our neighbor. Love as law demands, there- 
fore, that we shall seek for our fellow-men the highest good of 
which they are capable, along the same lines of physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual well-being. 

Third, God is the object of supreme love. Hence this love lays 
upon us the duty of making God the final end of all our activities. 
“The chief end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for- 
ever.” Life is to find its unity in drawing its motives from the 
love of God, and in directing its energies to the glorifying of God. 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” ‘This unifies life’s interests as well as its motives and 


ends. 

It only remains to be said that love as law makes duty the 
sister of delight, and in pointing us to our supreme ob 
points us to our supreme happiness. ‘This law can never: 
will, nor produce friction in the sensibilities of the soul. It 


energies. In seeking this highest end we best promote all other 
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harmony all the passions, sentiments and aspirations of the inner 
life. ‘Thou shalt love.” Do this, and God will acquit thee, and 
exalt thee to be a partaker of His own joy. 


ANDREW, SIMON PETER’S BROTHER—A CHARAC- 
TER STUDY. 


REV. CHAS. GHISELIN, D. D., SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 


“Are you related to Professor G—?” asked one man of another 
in my hearing recently, naming a well known teacher. “Yes”, 
came the quick reply, “I am his brother and for that reason I am 
supposed to have lost my identity.” 

To be known as some one else’s brother seems to imply that a 
man is a nobody himself, or at least that his chief clatm upon our 
attention is his relation to that other. Is this the case with the 
subject of this study? ‘The study may help us to decide. 

The sources for the study of Andrew’s character are the notices 
in the Synoptists, the scenes of the Fourth Gospel in which he is 
a prominent actor, and the list of apostles in the first chapter of 
the Acts. 

Mark gives an account of Andrew’s call in the early ministry of 
Jesus in Galilee, incidentally speaks of Andrew’s house in Caper- 
naum, includes Andrew’s name in the list of the twelve apostles in 
his account of their appointment, and mentions Andrew as one of 
the four disciples with Jesus on the Mount of Olives three days 
before His death (i. 16-18, 29, iii. 18, xili. 3). 

Matthew gives an account of the call, and includes Andrew’s 
name in the list of the twelve apostles in his account of their mis- 
sion (iv. 18-20, x. 2). 

Luke includes his name in the list of the apostles in his account 
of their appointment (vi. 14). 

From these seven passages which, if we omit repetitions, men- 
tion Andrew on five occasions only, and which are meagre enough 
in their details, we glean these facts. 

Andrew was a Galilean, a brother of Simon Peter, who lived 
with him in Capernaum in a house that they jointly owned, and 
was also engaged with him in the fishing business, in which they 
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were also associated as partners with James and John. In the 
early ministry of Jesus in Galilee, Andrew and his brother Simon 
were the first called disciples. Some months later he was chosen 
by Jesus from a select number of disciples to be one of His twelve 
apostles. Nearly a year afterwards he was sent out with the rest 
on a few weeks’ mission to preach, with authority also to heal. 
A year after that he was on the Mount of Olives with Peter,, 
James and John, listening to a discourse on the Last Things, given: 
by Jesus in reply to a question from the four, privately put, as to 
the time of the destruction of the Temple, that Jesus had just 
before predicted. 

These brief notices of the Synoptists are almost colorless as to 
Andrew’s character. We cannot fail however to be struck with 
Andrew’s promptness in deciding and in acting when at the invi- 
tation of Jesus he left his nets to become Christ’s constant fol- 
lower. Nor must we fail to note Andrew’s sympathetic interest 
in others, as indicated by the intimacy between him and his 
brother Simon, by his willingness to become a fisher of men, and 
by the question about the Temple, in the fate of which were bound 
up the fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. These two character- 
istics are about all that the Synoptists yield. But these are the 
very qualities we would expect to find in Simon Peter’s brother, 
for Simon himself had them both in a still more marked degree. 
In fact, we would find the same in almost any fisherman. , Fisher- 
folk, who spend much of their time with nature in rain and sun- 
shine on the sea, come to have warm and open hearts, and they 
must learn to be alert and prompt in throwing their nets if they 
would catch the nimble denizens of the deep. 

The Fourth Gospel makes Andrew live for us. He steps out 
of the canvas and moves before our very eyes on the stage of 
action in three scenes in which he takes a leading part. 

The first scene (i. 35-42) pictures Andrew’s first meeting with 
Jesus, more than a year earlier than the call in Galilee. Inciden- 
tally we learn that Bethsaida is Andrew’s city (i. 44). But he is © 
now at Bethany on the banks of the Jordan, river, full of Messi- 
anic hopes, a disciple already of the Baptist, standing with’ the 
beloved John, listening to their master’s designation of Jesus, 
“See there! The Lamb of God!” seeking an interview with 
Jesus, convinced of His Messiahship, first of all finding his own 
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brother Simon, crying, “We have found the Christ”, and leading 
him at once to Jesus. 

Two years and a half have passed (vi.). Jesus with His dis- 
ciples is on the mountain in an uninhabited part of the country to 
the northeast of the Sea of Galilee. A crowd is coming, and the 
problem is to provide food for the multitudes. Philip is figuring 
on the financial aspects of the question, when Andrew comes for- 
ward and volunteers the information, ‘““There is one little boy here 
who has five barley loaves and two small fishes,” and then with 
the added apology, “But what are they among so many?” offers 
the Lord the lad’s lunch. Jesus accepts the suggestion of Andrew 
to use the lunch, blesses the scanty store, multiplies it to satisfy 
the hungry thousands, creates an enthusiasm in the crowd that 
is now ready to crown Him King, and next day in the light of the 
sign shows Himself the Bread of Life sufficient to feed the fam- 
ishing world. 

Another year of the brief ministry of Jesus is gone (xii. 20- 
32). Heis standing in the Temple that He will leave to-day for- 
ever, in three days more to die the rejected Messiah of the Jews. 
Some Greek worshipers request of Philip a personal interview 
with Jesus. Philip is perplexed. Will the Jews’ Messiah wel- 
come these gentiles? “Philip cometh and telleth Andrew; An- 
drew cometh, and Philip, and they tell Jesus.” Jesus sees in the 
coming to the Greeks the first fruits of the world-harvest of His 
death. ‘These Greeks already feel the attractive influence of the 
‘Crucified King who one day will draw all men unto Him. 

The actions of Andrew as presented in these three scenes from 
the Fourth Gospel fully confirm the estimate of his character 
already drawn from the Synoptists and clearly illustrate in each 
case the promptness with which he decides and acts, and his sym- 
pathetic interest in others. 

In the first incident notice how, hearing the cry of the Baptist, 
Andrew at once followed Jesus, promptly accepted His invitation 
+o an interview, in two hours’ conversation was convinced that 
Jesus was the Messiah, without delay found his brother Simon 
and announced the discovery of the Christ, and forthwith led that 
‘brother to Jesus. Notice too Andrew’s sympathetic interest in 
others. As soon as hé has found the Christ himself, he must lead 
others to Him. Andrew’s interest in his own brother Simon 
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outran his interest in everything else, outran even the love of John 
for his brother James, whichever reading of the text we take. 

Notice in the second incident Andrew’s sympathy for the 
hungry people and for his perplexed fellow-townsman and fellow- 
disciple Philip, and how promptly he came to their relief, quickly 
finding the one little boy with the lunch and instantly reporting 
the fact to Jesus. 

In the third incident notice the sympathy Andrew feels for 
Philip with the Greeks on his hands, his lively interest in these 
people of a foreign race, so unusual in a Jew, the promptness with 
which he decides what is to be done and with which he comes to 
the aid both of Philip and the Greeks, and, with Philip following, 
repeats to Jesus the request of the Greeks. 

But these incidents of the Fourth Gospel furnish us with 
another trait of Andrew’s character. ‘They reveal a certain joy- 
ousness of disposition in the manner of Andrew’s announcement 
to his brother of the finding of Messiah and of his reporting to 
Jesus the finding of the lad with the loaves and the fishes, and the 
request of the Greeks. And this trait too of joyousness is not 
only to be expected in the brother of the enthusiastic Simon Peter, 
but is natural to the fisherman who lived out of doors amid the 
beautiful scenery and in the delightful climate of the sea of 
Galilee. 

In the lists of the Apostles, Mark which is the oldest source and 
also comes from Peter, in both places (iii. 18, xiii. 3), signifi- 
cantly separates Andrew from his brother, and places him fourth. 

Matthew who seems to give the names in pairs, perhaps from 
ties of relationship, puts Andrew second, next to his brother (x. 
2). ; 

Luke, while in the list given in his gospel, where he too seems. 
to put the names in pairs, Andrew comes second, next to his 
brother, nevertheless in the list given in Acts (i. 13) puts Andrew 
fourth. 

The fact that Andrew’s designation in all four gospels is the 
brother of Simon Peter makes it clear that in the early Christian 
Church he was considered as of not so much importance, nor sO — 
well known, as Peter. The fact that in three out of five lists — 
where his name appears with those of other apostles,—and these 
perhaps the oldest lists—his stands fourth makes it clear that he 
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“did not attain unto the first three’ apostles. The fact that in 
these three lists his name stands next above Philip’s, while in the 
three incidents in the Fourth gospel Andrew and Philip are more, 
or less, closely associated, suggests that there was some intimacy 
between them that may not be accounted for merely by the fact 
that they were fellow-townsmen. It is possible that when Jesus 
sent the twelve apostles on their mission by twos, Andrew and 
Philip were paired, but whether by reason of similarity or con- 
trast of character or for some other cause the accounts give us no 
clue. 

So far as appears, Andrew had none of the splendid gifts of the 
first three apostles. His was not the bold, strong character of 
Peter, the rock. His was not the deep, impetuous temperament 
of James and John, “the sons of thunder’, who could go down 
grandly to the martyr’s death, the first of the apostolic band to be 
baptized with the baptism of blood, or listen with open ear to the 
voices qf the seven thunders and gaze with eagle eye upon the 
glories of the city of God. Andrew’s was rather a loving, ready, 
joyous character, helping others in little things, doing personal 
work for Christ, content with a lowly place and doing cheerfully 
inconspicuous service. Andrew never attempted great things, 
but he did what he could. He could not preach to the multitudes 
as did the Baptist, but he knew he could tell his brother and bring 
him to Jesus, and he did it. He could not calculate with Philip 
the cost of feeding the crowd, but he knew, he could find the food 
that was there, and he did it. He could not solve the relationship 
of the Greeks to the Christ, but he knew he could go and tell Jesus 
their request ; and he did it, and did it all so promptly, so lovingly, 
so cheerfully without thinking of the results of his doing. Such 
service always tells. 

- Andrew is the type of the ordinary character; but the story of 
Andrew shows how God’s grace can glorify such a character and 
use it to accomplish the most marvellous results. ‘These very 
qualities of Andrew’s character were found in Moody, and God 
used them for the glorious revival of His work in Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Andrew has always been thought the ideal doer of personal 
work in bringing brother men to Christ. Without realizing that 
he was doing any more than that, he nevertheless gave to Jesus 
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the rock on which to build His church, the Fisher of men, to 
whom as leader of the apostles Christ could commit the Keys of 
His Kingdom; He gave to Jesus the loaves and fishes with which 
to work a miracle of Creation and to speak a parable of Redemp- 
tion; he gave to Jesus the Greeks, the heralds of the ransomed 
returning nations of the world. 

Andrew is the patron saint of Russia and of Scotland. The 
cross that bears His name because on a cross of that form, tradi- 
tion says, he was crucified in Achaia,—the St. Andrew’s cross,— 
floats over the wide world in the union jack of the British navy 
and the flag of the Russian navy. And his name to-day is the 
inspiration to countless thousands in St. Andrew’s Brotherhoods 
and Societies of Andrew and Philip for personal effort in bring- 
ing their brother men to Christ. 

‘‘When brothers part for manhood’s race, 
What gift may most endearing prove 


To keep fond memory in her place, 
And certify a brother’s love? 


‘First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of His roof, 
Till thou hast scann’d His features well, 
And known Him for the Christ by proof. 


“Then potent with the spell of Heaven ’ 
Go, and thine erring brother gain, 
Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain. 


“That so, before the judgment seat, 
Though chang’d and glorified each face, 
Not unremember’d ye may meet 
For endless ages to embrace.’’ 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
PROFESSOR C. C. HERSMAN, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 
III. 
In verse 9 the emphatic pronoun “I’’, used nowhere else in the 
parable, marks the beginning of the Lord’s application or His 
comment on the parabolic narrative. Some have inferred from 


the difficulty of finding a close connection between the verses 8-13, 
that there are three speakers in this section. Verse 8 is the lan- 
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guage of Jesus, verse 9 a comment of the compiler of the preca- 
nonical Luke, and verses 10-13 a moral drawn by Luke himself. 
There is not the slightest evidence of the hand of a compiler, and 
no intimation of a change of speaker. We believe that Christ is 
the speaker in all these verses.. What, then, is the relation be- 
tween verse 9 and what follows to the end of the parable? One 
answer is that verse 9 is merely a passing remark of Christ, with 
the principal lesson in the remaining verses. Let me exhort you, 
sons of the light, in passing, to use honestly what is your own to 
provide friends who will receive you into their life-long homes. 
Help the poor and needy, that when adversity comes and wealth 
fails they may receive you into life-long homes. “Everlasting 
habitations” do not refer to heaven, but life-long homes, as con- 
trasted with the temporary lodging and refuge from digging and 
begging that the unjust steward hoped to find. ‘The debtors 
would give him welcome till the benefits he had bestowed by the 
fruits of rascality had been exhausted, and would then turn him 
into the streets to die or beg. The disciples of Christ by exer- 
cising beneficence to the poor and good would meet with no such 
fate. ‘This view of the connection has been recently and ably 
urged. There are serious objections to it. If this be a passing 
remark, the formal application should, in some way, be indicated, 
but it is not. If “eternal tabernacles’”’ meant life-long homes, 
“their own” should occur, as it does in verse 8, but it is simply 
“the eternal habitations”. ‘Eternal’ is always used by Luke, 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts, in the fullest and unlimited 
sense of endless duration. ‘This combination of “eternal’’ with 
“tabernacles” is indeed remarkable, as the term generally denotes 
temporary dwellings. It is paradoxical, combining the eternal 
and the transitory. The tents of the pilgrim life are transformed 
into the glorified Canaan. In the Book of 2 Esdras (ii. 11) God 
_ is represented as promising to Israel, “I will give to these the ever- 
lasting tabernacles which I had prepared for them”. ‘The ‘T'aber- 
nacle that prefigured the Temple, was associated with so much 
that was elevating and noble, the place of meeting between God 
and his people, that we need not be surprised to hear our Lord 
speak of heaven as the “eternal tabernacles”. This verse there- 
fore must refer to heaven, and is no exhortation to prepare life- 
long homes. 
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Another view of the relation of these verses is, that verse 9 
contains the main application, and all that follows is an after 
thought, to correct, or prevent, a wrong inference from it. The 
verses 10-13 are rather a correction than an application—in- 
tended to show that in inctilcating prudence, it was not to be in- 
_ ferred that fidelity and honesty were matters of indifference. 

he view that we hold is, that verse 9 gives the use of wealth 
on the human side, to advance our personal and eternal interests, 
so as to secure gracious rewards hereafter. The use of wealth 
has likewise a divine side—to further God’s end. How com- 
pletely and thoroughly stewards of God are identified with the 
divine purpose will largely appear by the use they make of wealth. 
This is only one of God’s trusts committed to His stewards, and 
regarded aright, one of the least. It is of all things, the best test 
of character and motive, as it offers the keenest and strongest 
temptations to misuse and abuse. Its proper use is a test of both 
prudence and fidelity. 

So much for the connection of these verses. 

“And I say unto you make yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when ye fail they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.”’ 

The Revisers read, “when it shall fail.” 

Let us look at the terms used in the verse. Mammon of un- 
righteousness is a striking designation of riches, and is used 
nowhere else in Scripture. Why is it so called? Christ by the 
use of this expression does not condemn wealth in itself. Money 
is not inherently evil. Man’s sin does not consist in having pro- 
perty in his possession, but in forgetting that it is not his, but 
another’s, committed to his trust. Some refer it to the unjust 
manner in which the newly converted Publicans, now in the audi- 
ence of Christ, had acquired it. ‘Those who take this view admit 
that restitution, if possible, would have been the righteous thing. 
When it was impossible to redress the wrong, the penitent Publi- 
can might redeem ill-gotten wealth by acts of beneficence. This 
can hardly be the meaning here. Christ was addressing his dis- 
ciples. Among them there must have been those against whom 
this charge could not have been made. Some have thought that 
it is so called because wealth is unstable, false, deceitful, of uncer- 
tain tenure. Christ in the Parable of the Sower says the word 
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is choked by the deceitfulness of riches. A little below in verse 
II, it is contrasted with the true. Others refer it to the manner 
in which it is generally acquired and used. The rule in all. ages 
and among all people is that it is gotten unrighteously and is used 
to minister to our lower and depraved nature—to gratify pride, 
ambition, lust. Good authority asserts that the word ‘‘mammon” 
means, that which is trusted in. Men trust in it for their highest 
happiness on earth and in the pursuit of it forget their eternal 
interests. Add to this last view the usurpation of ownership 
when men call property, wealth of every form, much and little, 
“mine”, and we have a sufficient explanation of the words ‘‘mam- 
mon of unrighteousness”. All of our business and social life is 
permeated with unrighteous and fraudulent practices, and when 
men say “my property, my wealth, my lands” they utterly ignore 
all dependence on God and usurp the title and right of ownership 
which is His alone. 

“When ye fail’. With this reading the meaning is, when 
death comes. ‘The counsel of Christ is based on our mortality. 
‘Death is the hour when our stewardship shall cease, our opportu- 
nities end and reckoning come. ‘When it shall fail”, refers to 
mammon; when it shall take wings and fly away. The counsel is 
then based on the perishable nature of wealth. Both readings 
yield a good sense. The weight of authority favors “it shall 
fail’’—fail it must at death or before. Wecan carry no material 
wealth, gold, silver, bonds, lands into the world beyond. 

Another difficult expression in this verse is “that they may 
receive you into everlasting tabernacles’—‘“the eternal taber- 
nacles’. We have already considered the meaning of “eternal 
tabernacles’. Who are they that shall receive the disciples? 
What help can they render when the believer shall have gone 
hence? ‘The form is modelled closely after verse 4, “That they 
may receive me into their houses”. The form of the expression 
may be employed to keep up the figure. The plural verb may be 
understood impersonally as in chapter xii. 20, “Thou fool, this 
night they shall require thy soul of thee.” Our English versions 
render “thy soul shall be, or is, required of thee”. The evident 
subject is God, as he alone has the power of life and death. ‘The 
same construction is seen in xii. 11, “when they bring you”, that 
_ is, when ye are brought. With this construction, this clause will 
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then mean, that God may receive you or that ye may be received. 
Again, the key to the verse may be found in the close union of 
Christ and his people, the objects of his love. In the discourse of 
Christ on the final judgment He welcomes into the kingdom of 
the blessed those who have done deeds of kindness and love to 
His personal needy followers. The beneficence done to one of 
the least of those He loves is done unto Him. Christ in the gra- 
cious rewards of the future has regard to deeds of love done ina 
spirit of love to Him. So here our Lord says, use the mammon 
of unrighteousness in works of beneficence, that ye may receive 
a gracious reward hereafter in the eternal habitations. Of whom 
are the disciples to make friends? First and chiefly the poor and 
needy of Christ. Paul says “Let us work that which is good 
toward all men, and especially toward them that are of the house- 
hold of the faith’. Weare, however, to turn away from none, as 
we cannot always know who Chfist’s poor are, and as our good 
deeds of love may be the means of bringing many to Christ. The 
parable supposes that the disciples will themselves enter into the 
eternal tabernacles. If those made friends of are to receive them, ; 
their admission, as well as that of the disciples, is already ad- 
judged. It is Christ that receives into the everlasting taber- 
nacles, as it is Christ, in the person of his followers to whom the - 
good deeds have been done. 

To guard against any misapprehension of this verse it may be 
well to emphasise certain truths. Christ does not mean that 
heaven can be purchased by the provident use of money. He 
gives no divine sanction to the view that saints on earth may give 
their means to church and priests and thus secure entrance into 
the abodes of the blessed as a matter of debt. No beneficent use 
of wealth, however generous and constant, can secure a title to 
heaven. The friends do not admit us to heaven. ‘They do not 
hold the key that unlocks the heavenly portals, and can neither 
admit, nor exclude. ‘This is the prerogative of the King alone. 
He shuts and no man opens, and opens and no man shuts. If we 
take the clause to mean that the friends in person receive us, they 
can only receive as they welcome. 

Verses 10-13 are directly connected with the parable, grow ow ; 
of it, and complete it. The preceding portion acquaints us with 
the character of mammon, and its prudent and beneficent use, so 
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that it may testify for us and not against us, in determining the 
rewards that God in His grace shall bestow. We might indeed 
infer from what has been said that we are God’s stewards; in 
these verses we are told that we are—that we are entrusted with 
lower riches with a view to test us for higher riches.. The prin- 
ciple by which our worthiness for the higher shall be determined 
is our fidelity,in the use of the lower. The steward either forgot 
or ignored the proprietor of the estate. At first he wasted it, 
with no adequate sense of his responsibility. When he was about 
to be ousted from office he used it unrighteously as though it were 
his own. Just as we constitute ourselves proprietors of our 
earthly substance, we use it contrary to its true purpose and desti- 
nation. We may use wealth for noble and eternal ends, but we 
must use it with a recognition that it is not ours. In the posses- 
sion of wealth, there is a human and a divine side. We can use 
it—God owns it. ‘The use we make of it as another’s will deter- 
mine our fitness or unfitness to be entrusted in the world to come 
with that which is our own. ‘The principle thus laid down may 
be illustrated by a wealthy man testing the fitness of his son and 
heir to manage an estate that will soon be his by giving him 
control of a small and comparatively insignificant estate whose 
chief value is as a means of forming and testing his character. 

The limits of this article permit only a summary of the great 
truths here taught. Godet has well said, “The entire philosophy 
of our terrestial existence is contained in these words.” 

1. We are stewards. We hold in trust what we have to ac- 
complish God’s purpose and not ours. This stewardship is uni- 
versal—all we have, much or little. 

2. The real test of character is fidelity in the least things. 
This lesson is susceptible of wide application. Christ makes one 
here. ‘The duty of fidelity is not affected by the amount entrusted. 
There may be more temptation to misuse a large amount than a 
smaller, but the obligation of faithful stewardship is the same. 
God commits to us as much as He pleases, and holds us responsible 
for the use of it. ; 

3. Fidelity is prompted and secured by love. He that really 
loves will be as faithful in the little things as in the great. The 
secret of the steward’s collapse was his love of ease, pleasure and 
self. He loved himself more than he did his lord. The explana- 
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nation of much of the antagonism between labor and capital is the 
hard-hearted selfishness of the capitalist and the lukewarm service 
of the laborer. He that loves mammon will serve mammon, and 
he that loves God will serve God. Divided love is divided ser- 
vice, whole-hearted love is whole-hearted service. 

4. The parable teaches by the example of the unfaithful stew- 
ard that we too are unfaithful because we have too often a divided 
love. We fail to recognize our stewardship in regard to all that 
we possess. ‘There is, therefore, no full surrender of self and full 
consecration to God of all our possessions. 

s. There are two kinds of riches—the temporal and eternal— 
the perishable and the enduring. The one is the little, the very 
little. Men think it is the big thing, Christ says it is the very 
little. ‘The other is the much. ‘The one is another’s, called 
“mine” in the usurpation of ownership, but truly God’s. What 
we have is a loan from Him. Money, property that is loaned for 
no stipulated time may be withdrawn without notice. God at any 
moment may withdraw his loan, and what we claim in the world’s 
jargon as our own passes to another on loan and in trust. ‘The 
other is ours, our own, a part of our personal being, not outside of 
us, external to us, which we may lose, but within us. We can 
never lose it. ‘The divine trust is so assimilated, and the soul so 
transformed by the Spirit of God that it is a part of ourselves. 
This is the genuine wealth, not as contrasted with the deceitful, 
but genuine in that it cannot become other than it is. These 
inalienable and eternal blessings are the true riches. ‘The value 
of riches depends on the wants to be met and the capacity to 
enjoy. Our intellectual, moral, and spiritual natures in the 
world above will be destitute of nothing which our heavenly exist- 
ence may require, and we will have an evergrowing capacity to 
enjoy what we receive. 

The parable closes with the solemn truth that mammon may 
easily become a master. It is entrusted to us that it may serve us, 
in ministering to our needs and the needs of others and in glori- 
fying God. The servant may become the master, ruling us with 


ever increasing power till we become its worshippers, and it be- 
comes our God. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OUR LORD. 
PROFESSOR TIMOTHY G. DARLING, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


The limitations of space impose a severe restraint upon the 
treatment of this theme. In the main, we propose to let Him 
Who spake as never man spake speak for Himself. He well knew 
how to resort to parable when He did not care to enlighten the 
multitude, and He knew also how to explain. Ingenuity can 
always torture much from a speaker which he did not intend ; but 
with so clear a thinker, and with such a master of expression as 
our Lord, willingness in knowing, and common sense in interpret- 
ing, cannot go very wide of the impression which He sought to 
produce in His teaching. It is true that much of curiosity must 
be left ungratified : we must neither seek to be wise above what is 
written, nor to be ignorant where He méant us to understand. 
Some things are added in the later revelations of that Spirit of 
whose teaching our Lord thought so much and not a few of our 
teachers think so little that they are willing to drop it altogether, 
and get “back to Christ”’ without any of it. Some things, as is 
the nature of unfulfilled prophecy, may well need the illumination 
of fulfilment. Some things, possibly, in our present undeveloped 
state are as far beyond our adequate comprehension as are the 
light of heaven, and the beauty of form and color, and the sweet- 
ness of fragrance, to the bird who within the shell feels the new 
warmth and quickening pulse which as yet he cannot understand. 

We shall only add further that we shall follow a chronological 
rather than a logical order, considering our Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning Life and Death; Existence after Death; Resurrection, 
and Second Coming; Judgment; Future of Righteous and 
Wicked. 

I. Life and Death. Whether of spiritual or physical life and 
death, the antithesis between the terms holds. ‘The terms are in 
themselves ambiguous. Life may mean merely the continuance 
of the organism as at present; then death is simply the denial of 
this, consequent upon disintegration : it may mean continued exist- 
ence here or beyond the grave; then death is extinction: it may 
mean that full development and activity of the spirit in right rela- 
tion with God and itself, then death is the converse, a soul out of 
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harmony with God and self (compare I Tim. v.6). Later state- 
ments will sufficiently indicate our Lord’s usage, which in any 
given case must be determined by the context. : 

II. Existence between Death and the Judgment. It is from 
Paul rather than from Christ that we get the conception of a 
“spiritual body” consequent upon resurrection. Our Lord, how- 
ever, plainly teaches continuous existence after physical death. 
This is implied in such passages as denote that on believing we 
pass out of death into life, having eternal life; that whosoever 
liveth and believeth on Christ shall never die; that because He 
lives, the disciple shall live also. John v. 24, 25; vi. 50, 51, 58; 
xi. 26, 14; ili. 19, &c. 

It is plainly taught in Matt. xxii. 29-33 ; Mark xil. 27; Luke xx. 
38; xvi. 22-31; xxiii. 43. It is true that the interest of the Sad- 
ducee and the stress of the answer, in the first reference, are upon 
resurrection. But the affirmation that all live unto God, who is 
the God of the living not of the dead, implies clearly that when 
God covenants to be to a believer all that is contained in, “I will be 
a God unto thee,” He enters with him into a covenant of immedi- 
ate and continuous life. ‘The covenant God is not the God of dead. 
men but of living: He is the God of Abraham: Therefore Abra- 
ham lives. Our Lord finds the error of the Sadducees in their 
ignorance of the meaning of Scripture and of the power of God. 
he modern Sadducee retorts, that our Lord Himself, in his an- 
swer, displays more of rabbinical sophistry than of insight into 
Scripture. I suppose that the personal conception of Jesus, as an 
expert in spiritual things, rather than logic is likely to decide for 
each between our Lord’s view and the Sadducee’s. If our Lord 
himself made the utterance to Moses, and remembered the impres- 
sion which he intended to convey, the case would seem to be 
closed. 

_ The promise to the dying thief, To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise involves continuity of existence under blissful conditions 
(cf. John xiv. 28; 2 Cor. v. 6-8; Phil. i. 23). The request of the 
rich man that Lazarus be sent to his brethren implies a period 
prior to the final judgment. In this period the beggar is ina state 
of enviable felicity, the man who lived to self is already in tor- 
ment—though represented as in Hades, not in Gehenna. It is 
true that the emphasis is upon the relation of life and opportunity 
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rather than upon Eschatology; but our Lord was a true artist, and 
the drapery of his parables have a regard to reality; and he spoke 
in full view of the impression which he knew the narrative in its 
entirety would produce. 

III. Resurrection, and Second’ Coming. All that implies a 
judgment after death implies a responsible existence after death, 
whether continuous or restored after temporary extinction (¢. g., 
Matt. vii. 21; x. 15, 28; xii. 32, &c). 

In the answer of the Sadducee, referred to above, our Lord’s 
makes a categorical affirmation of resurrection. Except the fact 
of resurrection, this adds to our knowledge only that in respect to 
marriage we shall be as the angels in their social relations. Resur- 
rection, or continuous existence, is taught—Matt. xiii. 11, 12; 
Luke xiii. 28, 29—in the prophecy that many from the Gentiles 
shall sit in God’s kingdom with the patriarchs, while the sons of 
the kingdom shall be cast forth. Neither here, nor in John xi. 
25, is any light shed on the mode of resurrection. Resurrection is 
also assumed, as to fact not mode, in Luke xiv. 14—“‘the resurrec- 
tion of the just.”” The angels going forth with a trumpet of great 
sound, at the coming of the Son of man, to gather the elect, and 
the apostles in the regeneration from their thrones judging angels, 
imply great dignity and glory for believers, but give no definite 
picture of the resurrection process or state (Matt. xxiv. 31; xxx. 
28). In John v. 20-29, our Lord teaches one resurrection for the 
wicked, two for the believer. The greatest change of his history 
occurs to the believer on his believing : he passes out of death into 
life, is freed from judgment, and becomes the immediate and con- . 
tinuous possessor of eternal life. Another resurrection remains, 
common also to the unbeliever. Adopting Daniel’s view, and con- 
necting in thought, apparently, some kind of an identity between 
the post-resurrection condition and what went into the grave, He 
teaches that at the sound of the voice of the returning Saviour all 


that are in the tombs shall come forth, the r‘ghteous unto the 


resurrection of life, the practicers of evil unto the resurrection 9f 
judgment (cf. the two resurrections of John in Rev. xx. 4-6, and 
Paul’s conception of the office of the Spirit in both resurrections 
(Rom. viii. 11).* 


* From our Lord’s object lesson in resurrection we can derive more comfort 
than theological instruction. He certainly comes back to His friends in the 
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The Second Coming. In the teaching concerning the Coming 
of Christ there is a note of the indefiniteness characteristic of 
much Old Testament prophecy. In a sense He is never absent. 
Matt. xxviii. 20; xviii. 20. Nor is his coming confined to one far 
off event. If we connect the idea of the Coming with the devel- 
opment of the Kingdom of God—the universal Kingdom which 
has displaced the Kingdom of Israel,—it may throw some light 
on the indefiniteness of the Comings. (Compare Matt. x. 23 and 
Mark xiii. 30). The Son of Man is to come before the apostles 
have gone through the cities of Israel, Matt. x. 23; some of the 
disciples are to see the Son of man coming in His Kingdom, Matt. 
xvi. 28; the Scribes are henceforth to see Him coming on the 
clouds of Heaven, Matt. xxvi. 64. In John, Jesus comforts the 
disciples that after death He will come for them, xiv. 3, 18, 28, 
which is distinct from the spiritual coming of verse 23 (cf. Rev. 
ii. 5; iii. 10) John himself is to tarry till Christ comes,—chap. xxi. 
22, 23. Some have explained these passages on the ground of 
mental confusion in our Lord,—possibly He fails to distinguish 
between His resurrection coming and his final coming, getting the 
latter too near, the former too far away. Our Lord’s confession 
of ignorance as to the exact date of the Coming warrants no in- 
ference of mental confusion. ‘To know the limits of one’s know- 
ledge is an excellent guaranty of truthfulness within those limits. 

Of the Parousia, or great Second Coming, it is to be sudden 
and glorious. In Matt. xxiv. 1-31 it seems impossible to distin- 
guish sharply between what is local and what universal and final. 
Local notes are given to enable the disciples to escape some of the 
horrors attendant upon the destruction of Jerusalem (15-28), but 
as to that day known only to the Father (37) it is to be far 
enough away for the accomplishment of all the blessed prophecies 
concerning the fulness of God’s kingdom which has long since 
taken the place of the kingdom of Israel. The disciples shall have 
had their tribulations and been put to death at the beginning of 
the troubles of the Kingdom (8, 9), diversions and divisions many 


same blessed, personal relationships; brings back all that we could desire to 
have survive the grave; is evidently freed from many unhappy: limitations of 
the pre-resufrection body; but the necessities of proving a genuine resurrection, 


e. g., John xx. 27, impose conditions happily absent from our resurrection to 
unconditioned glory. 
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and serious shall come, but the gospel for which they died shall 
survive, and in after ages its blessed tidings shall spread through- 
out the world. It will not be a baffled God who comes the second 
time (v. 14). 

IV. The Judgment. With the above, Matthew has connected 
teachings concerning the Judgment. In the Old Testament there 
are judicial functions ascribed to God; in the New, Christ does 
not hesitate to assume these functions. In a sense individuals 
make and carry with them their own judgment, coming to or 
avoiding the light, eternal life already the portion of the believing, . 
God’s wrath already resting upon the disobedient,—John iti. 18- 
21, 36. Buta future judgment is also taught bv John v. 29; xii. 
48. 

Matthew (xxv. 31-46) pictures the Son of man after His com- 
ing as separating the sheep from the goats, the general principle 
of judgment being the relation of the judged to the Judge in the 
person of his followers. “The day of Judgment shall also be a day 
of justification or condemnation according toa man’s words, Matt. 
xii. 36, 37; also according to his deeds, Matt. x. 41, 42; xvi. 27; 
John v. 29; also according to his relation of witnessing, Matt. viii. 
38. Emphasis is also given to watchfulness and prayerfulness, 
and to fidelity, Matt. xxiv. 42-51; xxv. 1-30; Luke xix. 11-27. 
True sacrifice shall be rewarded with eternal life, Luke xviii. ; the 
hypocrite shall not escape the condemnation of Gehenna, Matt. 
suits 33, 

The principle of Judgment while holding all men responsible for 
the use of a moral nature, does not confuse responsibility with 
culpability; in the latter there are degrees. One who does not 
have a full revelation of the divine will, as well as one who does, 
may do things worthy of stripes, and will receive that of which he 
is worthy. Both classes are responsible and so guilty, but not 
equally blameworthy, and their punishments may very greatly 
differ. It is more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, and even for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment than for those who 
rejected our Lord’s message, Luke xii. 47, 48; Matt. x. 14, 15; 
xi. 20-24 (cf. Numb. xv. 30, 31, and Rom. ii. 12-16).* 


* Limitations of purpose as well as of space, exclude a controversial statement; 
but it may be said that there is no foundation in such texts for the theory of a 
second probation. The “more tolerableness’’ of Sodom and Gomorrah is be- 
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V. The Future State. As to the punishment of those sen- 
tenced to the minor condemnation we have no picture; but as to 
the picture of those who have sinned against light, it is fearful. If 
there is any hope init, we, and not the Scriptures, inject it.* 
Sin results not in success but in utter ruin. Our Lord’s great 
love for the sinner never leads Him to obscure, but rather to em- 
phasize, the horror of sin subjectively (Matt. xxiii. 27; Mark vii. 
20-23), and its punishment. Its final issue is in the Gehenna of 
fire, to avoid which no earthly sacrifice can be too great; its ruin” 
. affects soul and body, Matt. v. 29, 30; viii. 8, 9; x. 28. The 
Gehenna of fire seems convertible with the eternal fire, Matt. viii. 
8, 9, and the unquenchable fire, Mark ix. 43, an added horror 
being that of the worm which does not die, Mark ix. 48. Our 
Lord though the most loving exponent of the divine mercy seems 
to be at no pains to correct the fearful impression natural to such 
figures, indeed in Matt. xiii. 42, his explanation of his parable of 
the tares is more fearful than the parable. If the punishment 
were materialistic an obvious criticism would be that an undying 
worm and an unquenchable fire, or an eternal fire and outer dark- 
ness (Matt. viii. 12) are mutually exclusive, but as indicative of 
spiritual ruin and remorseful despair the description is cumula- 
tive; and the weeping and gnashing of teeth the natural expres- 
sion of unavailing grief. 

As to the duration of the ruin and despair our Lord’s language 
indicates no limit. That the worm must die, the fire go out for 
lack of material, is not in the narrative, and if the figures are not 
of physical significance, they are not to be determined by physical 
analysis. Whatever causes the distress seems permanent, it is 
undying, unquenched. ‘The more common designation “eonian” 


cause they, wp ¢o the time of judgment, have not had any advantages. If our 
Lord immediately at his death (1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 6) instituted revival services 
in Hades, which have ever since been kept up by the best talent among apostles 
and martyrs, not to mention more modern worthies; and if these eloquent di- 
vines have had for their preaching such a back ground as is given in Luke xvi. 
23, 24, it seems hardly fair, that with so many centuries of advantageous proba- 
tion, it should be more tolerable for these highly favored congregations than 
for me who have had mainly to listen to my own preaching. 

* The general verdict of the centuries has been that the.picture is made de- 
signedly hopeless—whether because holiness makes sin hopeless, or to hold out 
no encouragement that men may sin to-day and not reap the cone Ba 
to-morrow. oot 
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is translated indifferently eternal or everlasting. It may express 
duration limited by the possibilities of the subject of which it is 
affirmed; as we speak of the brook running on “forever,” of an 
“eternal” chatterer, of the “everlasting” hills. Those who 
“know” that God’s justice is only a form of benevolence, and 
regard sin as a mere incident of time, find relief in asserting that 
our Lord uses “eternal” in its limited or etymological sense, 
affirming that He might have used stronger terms. But the real 
problem in God’s universe is sin, not the suffering incident to it; 
and it is, as a matter of fact, the strongest expression used by 
our Lord to express duration. ‘That sin tends to extinction of 
spiritual being is mere supposition. ‘There is no hint of deterio- 
ration, as to bemg, in Satan who, according to Rev. xx. 10, 
when this zon is passed, has “being’’ enough left for a sentence 
unto “the ages of the ages.” 

Some have sought relief in the assertion that “zeonian’”’ is ex- 
clusively qualitative not quantitative; but a study of such passages 
as John v. 24, 39, 40, vi. 34, 40, 47, etc., will show that if exclu- 
sively qualitative it is pleonastic, and if it indicates a life or death 
peculiar to the next world the question of duration in Heaven 
and in Gehenna is still untouched. (As to the life it is in the truest 
sense eternal, being possessed here as well as hereafter.) Taken 
with the statements concerning blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit as a sin eternal, and unforgiven hereafter, Matt. xii. 31, 
32; Mk. iii. 28, 29, and with the declaration that for Judas it 
were better had he not been born, Mark xiv. 21, there is abundant 
reason to feel and to fear—if we can “fear” any provision of a 
God equally wise, holy and loving—that the impression produced 
by our Lord was the impression intended, that evil character per- 
sists beyond the grave, and abides, as here often it does not seem 
to, as it ought to abide, under the active antagonism of the divine 


_ holiness. 


But two things we may note. (a) There is no teaching of 
progress in deterioration, so that in time each lost soul surpasses 
the present evil state of Satan. It is still after centuries “more 
tolerable” for Sodom than for the last hypocrite of a disciple. 
When opportunity to vice has ceased to be a possible opportu- 
nity to virtue, character is fixed not progressive. Outside of 
Christian circles and mature responsibility, this is an incalculable 
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mitigation, while yet the ignorant transgressor continues 
“worthy” of his “few stripes.” 

(b) It does not follow that ethically (which is the divine stand- 
ard) a bad man’s condition is the worse for being one of punish- 
ment. 

To the criminal to whom the use is also the abuse of liberty, 
confinement with labor is a hard penalty against which he rages 
and gnashes his teeth; but he is better off physically and men- 
tally, if not morally, behind bars than if free. Possibly God’s 
administration of His prison system may be as wise as the aver- 
age administration of ours. 

As to the future of the righteous, they are with Christ at once 
and eternally, beholding and sharing His glory, Luke xxiii. 43; 
John xiv. 2, 3; xvii. 24; they neither see nor taste death, John viii. 
51; they are eternally the sheep of the good Shepherd, John x. 
28. They are one with Christ, and the fruit of this union, one- 
ness in destiny and glory with Him, is summed up in the word 
Life the attainment of God’s ideal in the fullest manhood (cf. 
Eph. iv. 13) for those whom He gave His Son and gives His 
Spirit. John xv. 1-5; xvii. 20-26; vi. 33-40, 54-58; i. 4-13.* 


WHAT WAS OUR LORD’S CUP? 
PROFESSOR JOHN SCRIMGER, D. D., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


In the garden of Gethsemane our Lord is represented by all 
three of the Synoptic gospels as praying thrice that if it were pos- 
sible “this cup” might pass from Him. Our inquiry is to deter- 
mine precisely what we are to understand by this “cup”, from 
which He would fain escape. 

Apart from some aberrant suggestions from the Greek and 
Latin fathers, such as that it was a prayer to avert the destruction 
of Jerusalem which hardly need to be considered, there are three 
views which have been held regarding it. 

* The student who desires to study the Eschatology of Scriptures can hardly 
do better than to peruse Prof. Salmond’s ‘Christian Doctrine of Immortality. ied 
We have many treatises on Eschatology, showing the learning which comes 
from technical scholarship, many of them largely deficient in common sense. 


In Prof. Salmond’s book there is the happiest blending of learning and sanity— 


the whole pervaded by a patient and persistent search after what the eascarls 
actually means to teach. 
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The first and most commonly received one is that it was His 
approaching death which He had long foreseen and which He 
now felt to be very nigh at hand. Though foreseen and often 
predicted to His disciples with apparent calmness, when the time 
for it drew near and the shadow of the coming cross fell athwart 
His soul, He shrank from the pain and the agony, the humiliation, 
the shame of it all, and would have avoided it if there were any 
possibility of fulfilling His mission for man’s redemption other- 
wise. 

The second view is closely akin to this in supposing that the 
near prospect of death on the cross with all that was involved in 
that had filled Him with dread and dismay, as it might well do 
in the case of the very bravest spirit, especially in view of the 
doubt forced upon Him by the unresponsiveness of His disciples 
whether even that would succeed in saving the world. But this 
view differs from the preceding in supposing that the “cup” from 
which He prayed to be delivered was not that death, which He 
saw to be inevitable, but the momentary fear of it, which had 
overcome His resolution and calmness of soul as it drew near. 
According to this view His prayer was granted, inasmuch as an 
angel ws sent to strengthen Him, so that when the hour of His 
agony was over He calmly met the officers sent to arrest Him, 
going quietly without resistance or even hesitation. 

The third view regards His “cup” as being the sorrow of soul, 
caused by the treachery of Judas in betraying Him into the hands 
of His enemies and by the knowledge that His disciples would all 
desert Him in the hour of His apparent weakness when loyal sup- 
port and friendship would have been so soothing and precious. 
In this view, as in the first, the letter of His prayer is not granted, 
but His calmness is restored and He bears His disappointment 
with the equanimity which characterized Him on all other occa- 
sions. 

Of these three views, the last may be dismissed without much 
consideration as being wholly inadequate to explain the situation. 
The genuine humanity of Jesus of course made Him sensible of 
the value of true friendship, and He would no doubt have found 
much consolation in the fidelity of His disciples had it proved 
steadfast in the hour of trial. But at no time had He found much 
strength from that quarter in the accomplishment of His mission. 
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In every crisis their dependence was on Him, rather than His on 
them. He clearly foresaw the weakness that would mark their 
conduct under the strain of His apparent failure. But He knew 
also that they would recover their courage when the significance 
of it all became clearer to their minds, and that they would yet 
champion His cause before the world. He was not unduly dis- 
tressed at their temporary failure nor did He judge their faltering 
too sternly. Excuses for their dazed helplessness rose readily to 
His lips, and under all the circumstances we can hardly imagine 
their conduct as calling forth more than a sigh that they should 
be so slow in taking in the situation. That bloody sweat was not 
wrung from His brow by any mere disappointment at their fail- 
ure to sympathize with Him. In none of the accounts given by 
the evangelists can we discover the slightest hint that they re- 
garded the conduct of the disciples as constituting the bitterness 
of that cup which He felt was being pressed to His lips by the 
stern hand of an apparently relentless fate. Painful as their deser- 
tion was, it added but another drop to the overflowing contents 
and alone would not have distressed Him beyond measure so that 
He was “sorrowful even unto death.” ‘ j 
Nor can very much more be said for the second’ view which 
sees in it merely a temporary loss of that calmness of spirit with 
which He ordinarily contemplated His approaching death, and 
supposes that we have here a sort of anticipation of the sense of 
desertion by the Father to which He afterwards gave expression 
on the cross. It is true that the evangelist Mark in paraphrasing 
His prayer makes it a petition that if it were possible “the hour” 
might pass away from Him. And at first sight it might look as. 
if this must mean the immediate crisis in the midst of which He 
then was. But when we look elsewhere we find that both of these: 
expressions, “the cup” and “the hour’ were phrases used fre-- 
quently by Jesus, and unless otherwise limited by the context, ‘as. 
they are not here, they always refer to the great crisis of His 
death. Thus, for example, on the occasion when the devout 
Greeks worshipping at the temple expressed a desire to see Him, 
He says: “Now is my soul troubled and what shall I say? Father 
save me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto this. 
hour” (John xii. 27). The immediately preceding context, in: 
which He shows the necessity for a grain of wheat dying in order- 
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to bear fruit, clearly indicates what was in His mind. ‘Then 
again when the sons of Zebedee sought promotion to seats on 
His right and left hand there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
“cup” which they are to share with Him is the cup of martyrdom 
and not simply the fear 6f it. Indeed had deliverance from this 
latter been all that He prayed for in Gethsemane the petition 
instead of being offered in complete submission to the Father’s 
will would have been presented in the certain confidence that it 
was in accordance with that will. John’s account of the arrest 
in Gethsemane may also be taken as decisive against the view that 
the “cup” is merely the hour’s experience. For after it is over 
and His equanimity is restored the cup is still before Him. 
“Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the sword into the 
sheath ; the cup which the Father hath given me shall I not drink 
it” (John xviii. 11). 

Before passing from this view notice may be taken of a refer- 
ence to the Gethsemane experience in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which might be pleaded in its favor. Speaking of Jesus as priest 
the writer adds, “Who in the "days of His flesh having offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and having been heard 
for his godly fear, though he was a son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered” (Heb. v. 7-8, R. V.). But this 
only emphasizes the fact, which no one has any occasion to deny, 
that, just as in the parallel case of Paul’s thorn in the flesh, the 
answer came not in the removal of the trial but in the grace given 
to meet and endure it. 

There remains therefore only the first view mentioned that “the 
cup” had special reference to His approaching death with all that 
this involved of suffering, shame, humiliation and hiding of the 
Father’s face. This was the crisis which appalled Him, and con- 
scigus of His own innocence He might well shrink from it, if 
there was any other way by which He might accomplish His 
mission. The temptation, for such it undoubtedly must be re- 
garded, was a perfectly natural one and did not then meet Him 
for the first time. It is of a piece indeed with the temptation at 
the opening of His ministry, when various methods of setting up 
His Kingdom other than the method of loving self-sacrifice were 
presented to His mind. They were one and all rejected, but not 
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without a conscious struggle even then, else they had not been 
recorded. We may be sure that the question must have come 
before Him again and again during the intervening period, for it 
was the problem of His mission. And now that the supreme act 
of self-sacrifice was about to be called for it comes up once more 
with almost overwhelming power, until the necessity for it is 
placed beyond all doubt and the Father’s will made plain. 

It is not to be affirmed of course that this view is free from all 
difficulty or objection. But the difficulties connected with it are 
only such as are inherent in the subject owing to the unique 
nature of His personality, which was divine as well as human. It 
is hard for us to understand such a personality having temptation 
at all, and when everything that has been said and written on 
that subject has been fully taken into account we are conscious 
of some embarrassment still remaining in our apprehension of it. 
But the difficulty is not one which besets this view more than any 
of the others, and in spite of it we cannot deny the reality of His 
temptation without at once antagonizing Scripture and nullifying 
His redemptive work. He was tempted in all points like as we 
are, and the greatest of all His temptations was that to escape 
from the shameful death of the cross and to find some easier way 
for man’s deliverance from sin. If this startles us at first and 
raises difficulty in our minds, it at least makes Him very human 
and very sympathetic to our greater weakness so that “we may 
draw near with boldness unto the throne of Sb: to receive mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need.” 


HOW TO READ THE BOOK OF JOB. 
REV. J. T. GIBSON, D. D., PITTSBURG, PA, 


Intelligent Bible students do not need to be told that every 
Scripture, given by inspiration, should be read in its connection. 
There may be great professions of reverence by those who handle 
the word of God deceitfully. When a minister of the Gospel 
opens the Bible, saying, “Let us hear the word of God,” and then 
proceeds to read what some man may have said, he cannot but 
bewilder his hearers. In many of the books of, the Bible good 
men and bad men speak, and we have the record of what they 
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say; but we could have no consistent theory of inspiration that 
would give to their opinions the authority of a “thus saith the 
Lord.” Probably no other book in the Bible has been more 
misused in this way than the Book of Job. ‘There seems to be 
nearly universal lack of discrimination in quoting from this 
Book, and yet the inspired author of the Book represents God as 
repudiating the utterances of Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar (Job 
xlii. 7) ; and surely the sentiments expressed by Satan are not to 
be reckoned the word of God. ‘The sentiments uttered by Job, as 
he says (xiv. 1) “man that is born of woman is of few days and 
full of trouble;” by Eliphaz, as he says, “yet man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward” (Job v. 7) ; or by Satan, as he 
says, “‘all that a man thath will be given for his life” (Job ii. 4) 


_ may be true, but no consistent theory of inspiration can give them 
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authority as the very word of God. When any one prefaces a 
quotation or reading by such a phrase as, “Let us hear the word 
of God,” he certainly should see to it that his hearers have a de- 
finite understanding'as to the sense in which it is the word of 
God. In reading a large part of the Bible this can be very easily 
done, but the Book of Job is an exception, and it will be the aim 
of this brief article to stimulate study and possibly afford help by 
way of suggestion. 

We assume that the Book of Job is canonical, that it is a part 
of what holy men of God, moved by the Holy Ghost, gave as a 
rule of faith and duty. We assume that the writer of this Book 
was inspired, but that the sentiments expressed by Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, Job, Satan, and the other speakers introduced, may be either 
approved or rejected, except when God speaks. It is not neces- 
sary for us to decide whether the characters introduced are his- 
torical or fictitious, whether it is an acted parable, or a drama so 
constructed as to teach a great lesson. The real practical ques- 
tion that the intelligent reader would have answered is this; what 
was and what is the mind of the Spirit in giving us this Book? 
What lesson is it designed and adapted to teach us? What are 
we to learn from it and how are we to be helped by it? 

Any reasonable or satisfactory theory as to the great purpose 
for which this Book was written must account for the facts most 
emphasised in it. We have such a theory when we say that, in 
this wonderful Book, God gives to man an impressive picture of 
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man’s coming to discern his need of a divine Saviour. Inde- 
pendent of the revelation made to and through his peculiar, cove- 
nant people, God introducing Job as a perfect man, shows the 
best possible condition of mortal man without a divine Saviour, 
and then, coming to Job’s relief, gives promise of a Redeemer 
who should stand upon the earth and plead for man “as one of 
Adam’s race doth for his brother plead.” Job Xvi 

That this suggestion may receive the consideration it seems 
to merit, we call attention to a few remarkable facts that suggest 
it. Job is described as a perfect man, upright, pious, merciful, 
loving good and hating evil. When we first see him, Job i. 1-5, 
he has a model family; is very rich, greatly honored and seemed 
to be, not only the best, but the happiest of men. Yet, in the 
light of his subsequent confession, we learn that even at this time 
he had great anxiety concerning his own and his children’s rela- 
tion to the Author of their being. Even then, in the midst of his 
prosperity, he was afraid of God, for he said afterwards, “the 
thing that I greatly feared has come upon me,” Job ili. 25. 
When calamities came in like a flood his only hope seemed to be 
that God would let loose his hand and annihilate him. He 
pleads with God to pass by him on account of his insignificance, 
and not scare him with visions and terrify him with dreams. In 
his agony he cries out, “I loathe it; I would not live alway; let 
me alone, for my days are vanity,” Job vii. 16. For the accusa- 
tions and theories of his comforter he has unlimited contempt; 
but when he looks Godward, he realizes his own weakness and 
cries out in anguish, saying, “He is not a man, as J am, that I 
should answer him, and we should come together in Judgment, 
neither is there any days-man betwixt us that might lay his 
hand upon us both,” Job ix. 32, 33. 

Here was, indeed, a most distressing case. He had done his 
best, and there was none like him, yet he was helpless and hope- 
less. He had not forgotten God, yet God seemed to be his 
enemy, and he could not plead with him as a man pleads with a 
man. He had improved all his privileges and opportunities; he 
had used all his light, and was in this sense a perfect man; but his 
responsibility was greater than his ability and his duty trans- 
cended his power. He had been born under an adverse star; 
he had come into being under a curse; God was demanding a 
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clean thing out of an unclean. It is not strange that he should 
ask God why he ever gave him his being. 

But would not this be the most intelligent cry of sin-cursed 
humanity to-day if there were no Saviour? Would not the 
restless, conscience-tossed soul be saying, “he is not a man that 
I could plead with him, and there is no days-man betwixt tise” 
At this point he seems a perfect picture of the best possible con- 
dition of humanity without a divine Redeemer. ‘The truest and 
best of our race would have been saying with Job x. 18, “Where- 
fore then hast thou brought me forth out of the womb? Oh, 
that I had given up the ghost and no eye hhad seen me.” Here 
was one of whim Abraham was ignorant, one whom Israel 
did not acknowledge, yet, one who felt that he was in God’s 
hand and that he couldn’t be at peace with God because there was 
no days-man. 

For this great sufferer human comforters did all they could 
without light and help from on high; to this great sufferer 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar said about all that could be said 
without special revelation from God—all that the most learned 
but infidel scientist can say now. Eliphaz spoke as a mystic, and 
told of a message that came to him in a marvelous, vision-seeing 
dream of the night, saying, “shall mortal man be more just than 
God?” Job iv. 12-17. Bildad rehearsed the pious platitudes and 
wise sayings of the ancients, Job. viii. 8, and Zophar appeared in 
the role of the self-asserting dogmatists, Job xi. When these had 
been silenced Elihu took up the argument and said the best that 
can be said by the best representative of natural theology in any 
age. But all fail to bring comfort to the great sufferer. They 
only aggravate his grief. It is not enough that they should speak 
to him for God. He needs some one to speak to God for him. 
He needs a mediator that “is not a mediator of one.” Gal. iii. 20. 
He needs a mediator that can lay his hand on both God and man 
and make reconciliation. He needs a priest as well as a prophet. 
He needs a comforter that can, at least, say, that the world is not 


in the hands of the evil one as it seems to be, a comforter that 


can, at least, say, ‘I'he seed of the woman shall bruise the head of 
the serpent.” His was the deep of man’s great need crying out to 
God for help—a need that probably finds some expression in the 
sacrifices of many heathen altars. 
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When human comforters fail, even before the great theophany 
some light seems to break through the dark clouds. As though 
in answer to his despairing cry, “there is no days-man,” some- 
thing in his own tempest-tossed soul enables him to exclaim, “My 
witness is in heaven,” Job. xvi. 19, and to offer up the prayer, 
“Oh, that one might plead for a man with God as a man pleads for 
his neighbor.” 

What is this but a cry to God for a divine mediator, and a 
dawning hope that there is such a mediator in heaven? Is it not 
a cry that God himself would be the sinner’s advocate as well as 
his judge? Whence came such a thought? Was it born of 
man’s great need, or was it the whisper of God’s Spirit to a rep- 
resentative of humanity outside that covenant seed of Abraham 
to whom God had given his oracles? Was it not, at least, the 
deep of God’s great love responding to the hopeless, helpless deep 
of man’s great need and whispering promises concerning the 
Coming One who should stand upon the earth or above the dust? 

This dawning hope gave way to despair, but it returned and 
became clearer and stronger, and we hear the immortal words, 
that combine the promise of a Redeemer with the promise of the 
resurrection, as Job says, “I know that my Redeemer liveth and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God”) \ Job.xix. -25¢ 

This seems the climax of the Book. The theophany confirms 
Job’s claims, vindicates him before his friends and gives temporal 
promises; but, as Calvary is greater than Sinai, may we not 
believe that “the still small voice,” that spake to Job’s own heart, 
was the climax, and that the voice that answered Job out of the 
whirlwind was designed only as a confirmation of the voice 
within? Is it too much to say that this Book seems to give a 
picture of the best possible condition of humanity without a divine 
Redeemer, and that it contains a promise of the coming mediator? — 
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Among the high 
The Mystery themes with which 
Of God’s Ways the authors of the 
With Men. “Wisdom literature” 
of the Bible busy themselves, is the 
justification of God’s moral govern- 
ment of His world. The innate sense 


_of justice in every human breast cries 
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out with a longing that no sophistry 
can still, for the recompensing of re- 
sponsible agents for their free acts. 
Let us see the wicked punished, the 
righteous rewarded, “every man ac- 
cording to his works!” 

But ever since men have begun to 
think, they have seen that their sub- 
jective judgments on the conduct of 
their fellowmen do not always real- 
ize themselves in objective fact. 
Hence. arises a clash between the data 
of observation and the data of the 
moral judgments. 

This clash involves a deeper con- 
flict. For the two faculties thus op- 
posed to each other are dependent, 
according to the most fundamental 
religious principles, upon the attri- 
butes and activities of God. Upon 
God’s creative act, whereby He made 
man “in His image,’ depends this 
moral faculty, insofar as it still regis- 
ters, even in man’s present sinful 
state, moral judgments in accord 
with the eternal principles of justice. 
And upon God’s providential govern- 
ment depends that photograph of its 
course, which the observant mind re- 
ceives and orderly arranges. If God 
governs His creatures according to 
the same principles of justice, (in-* 
cluding the ideas of ill-desert and 
penal retribution), which He has im- 
planted in the human soul, how can 
there be this clash? Is not God 


“divided against Himself?’ How 
shall we escape from this conclusion, 
which is essentially atheistic? 

“Yea, let God be found true, and 
every man a liar.” Superb such a 
faith is!—if this is the alternative. 
But the treasure-house of divine rev- 
elation has not left us without the 
means of gaining a much deeper in- 
sight into the solution of this antithe- 
sis, than one which would content 
itself with the negation of the trust- 
worthiness of human reason. To 
seek, by the reason, such a solution 
for the problem of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, as shall coincide with facts, 
both subjective and objective, and yet 
preserve the unity and the justice of 
God, is a task that, since LerBNItz’s 
day, has been called a “Theodicy,” a 
vindication of God. And to accept 
from the inspired pen of a sacred 
writer the truth on this great subject 
which has been revealed to him, is 
for us Christians the highest stage to 
which we can attain, in our search 
for a real theodicy. It is worth while 
for men to listen to what God has to 
say, if on any subject in the whole 
circle of thought, on this subject of 
His own dealings with His own crea- 
tures. 


.. The great theodicy 
Psalms XXXViley of the Old Testament 
xlix., Lxxiiiy a8 i, the book of Job. 
Theodictes. While not the only 
subject with which this masterpiece 
is concerned, it may fairly be called 
its supreme and pervasive theme. 
But there are other portions of the 
Old Testament, which, though not so 
long, are none the less earnest and 
profound in their treatment of the 
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same problem. Such are the 37th, 
the 49th, and the 73d Psalms. Anda 
comparison of them as short but in- 
structive theodicies would naturally 
be a fruitful theme. Such an attempt 
has been made by Couarp, a German 
pastor, in an article in the current 
number of Studien und Kritiken, en- 
titled “The Treatment and Solution 
of the Problem of the Theodicy in 
Psalms 37, 49 and 73.” 

This writer stands upon the plat- 
form of a Biblical criticism, which 
sees in each advance in Israel’s reli- 
gious thought merely an evolution 
from an earlier stage to a later one, 
without any supernatural factor in 
the process. This is the very oppo- 
site pole to that view which holds to 
a supernatural revelation of truth un- 
attainable by man’s unaided reason. 
Yet there is this element common to 
both views, that the truths embodied 
in their works were attained by the 
Biblical writers, whencesoever at- 
tained, in an orderly, progressive sys- 
tem. Evolution there may not be,— 
in the sense of naturalistic evolution 
out of the lower into the higher; but 
there is development, and that or- 
ganic, systematic. If then a writer 
presents a scheme of related truths, 
arranged in an ascending scale, and 
claims for this scheme a chronological 
as well as a logical progress, we are 
not to reject his scheme simply be- 
cause his fundamental principle of 
revelation differs absolutely from our 
own. He may have been the first to 
discover the order which God has ob- 
served in the delivery of His truth, 
though he himself regards his dis- 
covery as concerned only with an 
evolution of religious thought. 


CovarpD arranges 
Couard’s these three Psalms 
Construction. in a_ chronological 
order corresponding with the logical 
progress which he discovers in their 
respective theodicies. If he is right 
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in registering the thoughts they con- 
tain in a series, low, medium and 
high, it will not do for us to reject 
offhand the deduction that they are to 
be dated in a corresponding order, 
early, middle and late. The main 
question will be, is the analysis of 
their thought correct? and if so, will 
it bear arrangement in this progres- 
sive series, as a course of logical de- 
velopment? 

To the former question it seems 
fair to give an affirmative answer. 
This writer seems to have presented 
the main teaching of these Psalms in 
a correct manner. 

First, with reference to Ps. 37, 
Couvarp rejects the view of some 
commentators, that it is concerned 
solely with the proper attitude of 
good men towards prosperous evil- 
doers. Rightly, it appears, he affirms 
that the thought of the Psalmist goes 
down deeper than this, even to the 
attitude of the good man towards 
God Himself, under whose govern- 
ment all these mysteries of prosperity 
and adversity arise. Hence the fre- 
quently recurring expressions, which 
serve almost as a refrain,—“Trust in 
the Lord”; “Delight thyself in the 
Lord”; “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord”; “Rest in the Lord’; “Wait 
on the Lord”, &c. The sum of the 
whole matter is contained in the 
closing verses (38, 39), “As for 
transgressors, they shall be destroyed 
together: the latter end of the wicked 
shall be cut off. But the salvation of 
the righteous is of the Lord: He is 
their strong hold in the time of 
trouble.” In short, the Psalmist de- 
clares, out of a broad observation 
(25, 35, 36), that in this life, taking 
life as a whole, the godly are blessed 


“visibly, though that blessing tarry 


long (34), and though it be preceded 
by sore trial (24); and that the 


‘wicked, though prosperous for a sea- 


son, shall nevertheless in the end 
perish like grass (2) or smoke (20). 
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In the 49th Ps., the writer, im- 
pressed by the thought that all men 
die, the good and the bad, whatever 
may have been their conduct and 
whatever their portion here, carries 
the justice of God into the sphere of 
existence beyond the grave. He sees 
in the fact of death itself a bitter 
punishment for the sinner; is it not 
harder for him to leave the posses- 
sions on which he has so set his heart 
(11), than for the godly, who even in 
the days of evil has no real cause for 
fear (5)? But after death there re- 
mains for the former only a place in 
the “flock of Sheol,” of which ‘Death 
is the shepherd”,—an unending lot, 
for “they shall never see the light” 
(14, 19). And for the latter, God 
has in store a redemption out of the 
hand of Sheol, by means of which He 
receives him to Himself (15), and 
even gives to him a dominion over 
the wicked still in Sheol (14). 

Finally, in Psalm 73, after a most 
vivid picture of the “prosperity of the 
wicked”, (who can read the first half 
of this Psalm in these days and not 
think of that type of sinner who fat- 
tens on the income of vice politically 
protected in our great cities?), the 
end of such men is declared to be 
sudden and fearful (18-20). On the 
other hand, that good man who fails 
to understand the inward blessedness 
of the godly in their possession of the 
presence and favor of God, is by im- 
plication pronounced as ignorant as 
a beast (22). And here too, the out- 
look is not limited to this world, for 
God’s presence, the essence of that 
blessedness, is an unending portion, 
even when heart and flesh have failed 
(26). 

Such being the leading thoughts of 
the three Psalms, the further ques- 
tion presents itself, is the writer of 
the article under review justified in 
rating their prospective theodices as 
little, more and most advanced, and- 
therefore as early, later and latest in 
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origin? We think not; and for the 
following reasons. 


In the first place, the 
authors of these 
Psalms, which, as all 
parties will agree, were the work of 
three separate men (cf. in the super- 
scriptions, “David,” “Sons of Ko- 
rah,” “Asaph”’) may not fairly be 
said to have told all they knew or 
thought on the subject of God’s 
moral government. Each is a small 
composition. Ejach, as we have seen, 
has a single central thought, which 
develops itself negatively and posi- 
tively, corresponding to the two sides 
oi the problem, to the two classes of 
people in the world. It is therefore 
an unfounded assumption, to argue 
from this unity of thought in the 
several Psalms, that the author of 
one was ignorant of the solution pro- 
posed in the others. 


Each Psalm 
Specific. 


Again, alongside of 
this unity of thought 
in each, that gives ita 
character of its own, we find as sub- 
ordinate thoughts in many cases, the 
very considerations which in the other 
Psalms form the central theme. 
And this applies not only in one di- 
rection, as Couarp admits, namely, in 
the expression or assumption in the 
later (?) Psalms of the central 
themes of the earlier (?) ones. A 
careful comparison of those placed 
earlier in the series by this writer, 
reveals a similar assumption or ex- 
pression of the thoughts which in 
the so-called later compositions be- 
come central. For example, in 
Psalm 37, sharply distinguished as 
it is by its appeal to a personal 
observation that is necessarily lim- 
ited to this world’s providential dis- 
pensations, we yet find on the one 
hand, the death of the wicked as in 
itself their punishment (15; cf. Ps. 
49), and on the other hand, the 


But not from 
Ignorance, 
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rewards of the righteous as su- 
premely Jehovah their portion (4 ef. 
Ps. 73), and, because of this vital 
connection with a never-failing God, 
a peaceful and glorious future or final 
outcome (37, cf. Ps. 49). So also in 
Psalm 49, the future or final outcome 
of the wicked is in fact only a more 
highly elaborated painting of that 
“future” of the wicked, which Psalm 
73 so briefly announces (17-20) ; 
while the description of the lot of the 
righteous which in the former 
Psalm is confined to but a verse and 
a quarter (14c, 15), nevertheless 
breathes even in these few words 
such confidence in God as can rest 
only upon a present choice of him to 
be the heart’s true portion. 


Further, Couarp has 
either failed to no- 
tice, or refrained 
from presenting the difference be- 
tween the three Psalms in purpose. 
All are presumably didactic; that fact 
will hardly be disputed. But the dif- 
ference may be briefly stated thus: 
Ps. 37 is hortatory (cf, the impera- 
tives quoted above, besides many 
others); Ps. 49 is declarative, only 
once (ver. 16) passing over to the 
hortatory style; Ps. 73 is meditative, 
addressing no one save God. And 
corresponding with the respective 
purpose of each author, we find him 
dwelling upon that phase of the the- 
odicy, which will naturally consort 
therewith. So the author of Ps. 37, 
addressing his audience in impera- 
tives, handles the subject in broad 
generalizations, and bases his appeals 
upon outward observation, which, it 
is assumed, every wise observer may 
confirm. In Ps. 49, the author will 
instruct the whole world on a “par- 
able’, a “mystery”, which he has 

penetrated (ver. 4); hence he states 
' first the mystery, then the solution, 
each in one-half of the composition, 
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and both ending with the same re- 
frain. The third of these Psalms, the 
73d, on the other hand, requires no 
audience save the speaking soul and 
its God; its appeal is to inward expe- 
riences known only to those two in- 
telligences, and its theodicy is essen- 
tially interior and individual. 


Finally, who is to 
Rank Uncertain, say with assurance 
that this or that the- 
odicy is, in fact, a higher or a lower 
stage of thinking? Has then the old 
belief which is placed lowest in 
Couarn’s scale, been outgrown? Is 
it any less true now than when the 
Psalmist wrote the 37th Psalm, that, 
speaking generally, as he is evidently 
speaking, “better is a little that the 
righteous man hath than the abund- 
ance of many wicked”, or that “the 
Lord forsaketh not His saints, but 
the seed of the wicked is cut off’? 
Or perhaps broad generalizations 
are easier to make than particular ob- 
servations? Not so; the writer of 
the 37th Psalm was no tyro in the ° 
school of Providence. His induction 
was wide (ver. 25), and extended 
even to a search for facts (vér. 36). 
But is not this a truth of mere 
“natural religion’? Yes; but it has 
upon it the stamp of revelation’s con- 
firmation. This course of reasoning, 
it may be said, is the same that Job’s 
three friends followed, who were re- 
buked by God, as well as refuted by 
Job. But in fact, it was not this 
principle in their speeches that roused 
the wrath of Job, and drew the re- 
buke of the Almighty. It was their 
pretension that this was more than a 
general law of God’s moral govern- 
ment, and that by it, as an axiom 
universally valid, each case of reward 
and punishment was to be judged,— 
this it was that led them into the 
fearful alternative of an unjust God, 
or an immoral Job who never existed 
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outside their own fancies. Why, Job 
upholds this principle as strongly as 
his friends (cf. Job xxvii. 13-23); 
yet when the Lord passed sentence 
on the friends, He said: “Ye have 
not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job hath’. Evi- 
dently, then, it was not the principle, 
but the application of the principle, 
that was at fault. When our Lord 
attacked a similar error about the 
- fate of the Galileans and those on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell, he 
did not deny the validity of the gene- 
tal proposition that on the whole, 
virtuous people are prospered in this 
life, and that wicked men suffer their 
just deserts. Not at all. He only 
branded the outrageous use of this 
truth,—the same use to which the 
friends of Job twisted it,—to argue 
from the worldly condition of a par- 
ticular man, back to his moral con- 
duct as a necessary antecedent. It 
was this inversion and perversion of 
the general law of Providence, which 
involved those guilty of it in the sin 
of usurping the place of the omnis- 
cient God. He alone can know, 
wherefore He alone can judge, the 
particular; for man, the statute runs: 
“Judge ye not, that ye be not judged”. 
If it is true that a theodicy which 
embraces only the facts of this life 
is incomplete, it is quite as true that 
any theodicy which neglects the 
general course of divine government 
as shown here and now, in the annex- 
ing of prosperity to virtue, and of de- 
struction to vice, is also incomplete. 

For these reasons, it seems impos- 
sible to attempt, as Couarp does, any 
arrangement of these three Psalms in 
@ progressive series. And with this 
result the corollary must also be re- 
jected, that their origin necessarily 
dates from different periods. 

James Oscar Boyp. 
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There are few more 


A Fine diligent: theological 
Lutheran , : 
Bibelifod workers in America 
than Prof. A. Grars- 
Of Eph. i. 3-6. NER of the Concordia 


Theological Seminary, St. Louis— 
the training school of the Lutheran 
“Missouri Synod.” Among _ other 
things he, not merely edits, but act- 
ually writes a theological quarterly— 
The Theological Quarterly Published 
by the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and other States. And the 
marvel of it is that all that Prof. 
GRAEBNER writes is written admirably 
well. An example of his most excel- 
lent work may be found in an arti- 
cle on “The Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion as Taught in Ephesians i. 3-6’. 
published in the number of his Quar- 
terly for January, 1901 (pp. 25-46). 
Nothing could be more searching, 
clearer or more cogent than this 
fine piece of exegesis. It brings out 
almost every salient point of the text 
with absolute precision and sets it in 
its full relations. Or perhaps we 
should rather say it misses only one 
important point,—the correlation, to 
wit, of the gracious purpose of God 
in salvation with the all-embracing 
decree that underlies the total cosmi- 
cal activity of God,—which correla- 
tion constitutes indeed the peculiarity 
of this passage. Possibly his choice 
of the first six verses rather than the 
first eleven, say, for exposition, is 
somewhat responsible for the failure 
of Prof. GRAEBNER to grasp this as- 
pect of the passage. This in turn, 
however, is doubtless in part respon- 
sible for Prof. GRAEBNER’s failure to 
see in the passage any hint of a ref- 
erence of the Divine decree to any- 
thing else than salvation. Had he 
passed on to expound verse 11 with 
the same insight and clarity which he 
has exhibited in expounding the ear- 
lier verses, he certainly would have 


found a universal application of pre- 


destination in the words, “Who work- 
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eth all things according to the coun- 
sel of His will.”’ The denied obverse 
to the predestination to life, of which 
alone the passage treats, one would 
fancy, however, to have been already 
obvious in the very word “elected”, 
as Prof. GragEBNER justly expounds 
it,—laying stress, as he does, on both 
the middle voice and the compound 
form. It “clearly indicates” he tells 
us, “a separation or segregation of 
the objects chosen from among or out 
of a mass or number. A choice of 
all, a universal election of all man- 
kind, is thus incompatible with the 
term” (p. 30). Nevertheless, Prof. 
GRAEBNER is eager to refute the Cal- 
vinism which does not admit a re- 
striction of predestination to blessings 
or a universal atonement. He cer- 
tainly does not find the elements of 
his refutation, however, in his pas- 
sage: and for his exposition of it we 
have nothing but satisfaction and ad- 
miration. 


In the issue of the 


het eat Journal of Biblical 
Method. Literature for 1900, 


Part 2) theres: 
printed a very interesting popular ex- 
position of “The Ethical Method of 
Jesus” from the veteran hand of 
Prof. J. H. TuHayer of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. The 
points that Dr. THAayeR makes are 
that Jesus lays down principles rather 


than prescribes precepts; that he 


dealt primarily with individuals as 
such rather than with social or other 
organisms; that His teaching is 
marked by eminent specificness and 
is always direct, personal, bold, rather 
than general, abstract, academic; and 
that He appealed to the whole man 


-rather than to the intellect purely. 


These points he illustrates with great 
richness, especially the relations of 
Jesus to wealth, and the meaning of 
some of the more difficult parables,— 
like that of the “Unrighteous Stew- 
ard”’—are greatly illuminated by his 
discussion. 
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.Che Southern Railway. 


TRAVERSES THE 


STATES OF THE SOUTH 


VIRGINIA ALABAMA 
NORTH CAROLINA MISSISSIPPI 
SOUTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE AND 
GEORGIA KENTUCKY 


AND OPERATES THROUGH TRAINS TO PROMINENT POINTS IN 


FLORIDA, the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 


we THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH... 
THE BEST LINE FOR BUSINESS TRAVEL. FAST SCHEDULES 
AND CONVENIENT THROUGH CARS. 


The BEST LINE for PLEASURE TRAVEL. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 
Luxurious Equipment. Dining Car Service. Polite Attention. 


NEW YORK at AIKEN sine CHARLESTON 
WASHINGTON see AUGUSTA sc FLORIDA 
RICHMOND ee ATLANTA wee COLUMBIA 


Asheville and Kot Springs, in Gestern North Carolina, 
the Beautiful “Land of the Sky.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., CHATTANOOGA, set tet 
MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, ss es 
MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS oeret store" 


Can BE REACHED By No OTHER LINE WITH THE EXPEDITION AND 
COMFORT OFFERED By THE 


Southern Railway... 


F.S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, “ W.A. TURK, 
8d. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass, Agent. 
Washington, D, C. 
Ss. H. HARDWICK, G. B. ALLEN, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Dist. Pass. Agt., 


Atlanta, Ga. Charleston, S, C. 


GEO. S. HACKER & SONS, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DOORS, SASH, BINDS, 
AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


: OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Special Attention Given to Church Materials. 


A CHAIN DRIVEN BICYCLE PERFECTED | THE PIONEER CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
IS THE Is THE 


1899 MODEL COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEARED 
RAMBLER BICYCLE. CHAINLESS.....006 * 
Other Makers Have to Copy and Pay a Royalty. 

CASH PRICE, $40. BUY THE ORIGINAL, $75. 


OTHER BICYCLES $20.00 TO $50.00. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


W. H. GIBBES, JR. 
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PENN MUTUAL.... ..- The Columbia... 
Life Ingurance Company. | land and Investment Company, 
INCORPORATED 1847. CHARTER PERPETUAL, ACENTS, 


Its policy contracts are incontestable 
after two years for any cause, except 
non-payment of premiums; and liberal 
cash, loan and paid-up values are guar- 


anteed after three years. Fite Insurance and Real Estate. 


J.S. Lanp, General Agent, oz 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. Ws. OC. Frenniken, Manager. 


COLUMBIA, S. ©. 


‘The State. 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


DAILY—Twelve Months, $8.00. SPECIAL RATES TO ALL MINI 
Twelve Months, $5.00; Three Months, $1.50. is ry re ara Sta TR 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Things to Remember: 


CUT THIS OUT AND PASTE 
IN A PROMINENT PLACE. 


The State Company, 


COLUMBIA, S. C., 


Besides publishing the Brightest and NewsiestMorn- 
ing Paper in South Carolina, and the best Semi- 
Weekly Paper for country people, and publishers 
also of The Southern Christian Advocate, which 
Tepresents seventy thousand Methodists of the State, 
is also equipped for 


FIRST CLASS 
JOB PRINTING. 


THE 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
Brandon Printing Company, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 


OR TO 
GONZALES & WITHERS, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


NEW TYPE, NEW PRESSES, BEST INKS, 
FINEST PAPER, EXPERIENCED 
WORKMEN, 

Which makes us 
Prepared to Print 


Books, Catalogues, Folders, Pamphlets, 

Briefs, Notes, Drafts, Business Cards, News- 

papers, Envelopes, Note Heads, Bill Heads, 

Letter Heads, Visiting Cards, Report Blanks, 

Coin Envelopes, Posters, Checks, Tracts, 

Minutes, Statements, ON SHORT NOTICE, 
WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU PRICES. 


The State Company, 


The State Building. COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 


The Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., 


Furnishes any book published on as favor- 
able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In addition to our own  iale poreony we 
carry alarge stock of the books of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notite, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
heen increased. We now allow 30% reduction 
onall miscellaneous books, except those marked 
“‘net” in catalogues. Discount on Sunday 
School Libraries is go on all miscellaneous 


books, Sfecial Rates on our own and the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia, 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’’? which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of 1,000 books for Sunday-school 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee. 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 


any that may be wanted. 
» es re 


( SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Capital Stock of the Four Great Banks of the World, 
December 31, 1899, 


Bank of England, - - $86,047,935 
Bank of France, - = 36,050,000 
Imperial Bank of Germany, 28,560,000 
Bank of Russian - = 25,714,920 


Tota, - = $176,372,855 
Funds held by the Mutual Life In- 
surance phere for the Payment $40 KdA bal 
of its Policies, December 31, 1899, ’ ‘ 
Or $125,471,682 more than the combined capital 
of these famous banks. 


The new form of policy of THE Mutual LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorRK, Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, President, provides: 

Ist—The SECURITY of $301,844,537 of assets. 

2nd—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

8rd—LIBERAL LOANS TO THE INSURED. 

Extended term insurance in case of lapse. 

Automatic paid-up insurance without exchange 

of policy. 

Local surrender values. 


One Month’s grace in paymentof premiums. 
For further information apply to 


F. H. HYATT, fertne cerotinas, 


COLUMBIA, S. C 


The Bryan Printing Co. 


Superior Printers, Binders, Blank 
Book Makers, Paper Rulers..... 


1425 Main Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Now is the time to place your orders for 
all kinds of Commercial and Office Print- 
ing. Our Printing is Correct Printing. 
Our Papers are the leading Brands. If 
not convenient to come to us, Telephone 
or Write, and we will come to you. { 


Electric Printery. 
R.L. BRYAN Aga 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1844.) 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


1425 MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The only Bookstore in South 
Carolina where a Large and i 
Miscellaneous Stock of Books 
is kept. 


A Liberal Discount on all Books to Ministers, 


(0. SIMMONS, "Bax esmame 


Presbyterian Gollege for Women, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


' Session begins September 26, 1900. 


A Select High Grade College for Young Ladies, offering three Courses (Classical, Literary 
and Scientific), leading to the degree of A. B., Special Schools granting Certificates, Conser- 
vatory Advantages in Music, and Fully Equipped Departments in Art, Elocution and Physical 


Culture, and Commercial Studies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, with required courses in the English Bible and elective 


courses in Presbyterian Doctrine and History. 
_ A HOME SCHOOL, limited in number, with special care over the social life of the pupil. 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL, offering young ladies courses equivalent to those given in 


male colleges. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL, providing not only for the mental and moral training, but 
also for the bodily welfare of the pupils, by placing them under the constant care of a Lady 
Physician resident in the College. 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL, pure and delightful water from a carefully constructed 
cistern, beautiful grounds, neatly furnished sows; Gurney heaters, hot and cold water, bath 
‘rooms and closets on every floor, gas or electric lights, elegant parlors, studios, laboratories, 


_ music rooms, fine auditorium, etc. 
For CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


« 
; 
® 


Rost. P. Petr, Preszdent. 
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The Bible Student 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Bible Study. Designed for Non- 
Professional Readets. 


Upon all Biblical Questions Now Under Discussion, it Stands for the 


Historic Faith of the Church in the Bible as the 
WRITTEN WORD OF GOD. 
THE EXCELLENCIES AT WHICH;IT AIMS, ARE: "Sie 
CATHOLICITY. ‘That it may appear that the Historic Faith of the Church | 
is still the common faith of the Church, its Contributors will embrace some 


of the ablest representatives of all the Evangelical Churches of the United States, — ( al 
Canada and t Britain. We 


. That it may appear that the Historic Faith of the Church is 
a faith that has nothing to fear from the most accurate and searching 
investigation, its Articles are furnished by request: and are requested of those 
whose positions and qualifications guarantee their competence. 


TIMELINESS. , That its readers may be posted as to the bearing of discus- 
sions now going on upon this Historic Faith of the Church, its {( 
Articles are prepared with an eye to throwing light directly or indirectly upon [7 
important questions now to the front. + ae oe 


READABLENESS. That its presentation of the Historic Faith of the Church 
as affected by present day discussions may be read and understood even 
by those who have neither the time nor the training that would enab! 
to profit by technical papers prepared for professional readers, its 
without aiming to relieve the reader of thought, are prepared with a view 
inviting attention and soliciting reflection. 


THE GREATEST SERVICE TO THE GREATEST NUMBER | 


To this end special attention is given to topics emerging in tg 
connection with The International Sabbath School Lessons. hs 
As heretofore, its attitude will be independent, but reverent. — 


Its discussions will be prevailingly positive and constructive, 


Its reply to error, a presentation of truth. 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1901, SPECIAL OFFER, COMMENTS OF 
PRESS, &c., SEE WITHIN. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT, 
| 1425 RICHLAND STREET, ee 
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